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ABSTRACT 


Psychiatry approaches its problems by way of relevant extremes of behavior. Psy- 
chiatric consideration of morale thus begins with the study of demoralized people. Be- 
yond demoralization is the relatively momentary state of panic. Acute demoralization, 
sometimes ushered in by panic, grades through blank terror, fear and escape, psycho- 
neurotic disablements, and “‘getting rattled’”’ to rage and anger. Chronic demoralization 
grades from discouragement to despair. The circumstances in which demoralization oc- 
curs or is avoided are illuminating. They include both interpersonal and biological fac- 
tors. Modern warfare includes, as an essential element, psychiatric strategy and tactics, 
offensive and defensive, for impairing enemy and protecting home morale. The prin- 
ciples of the former include destruction of faith in the meaning of life, disorganization 
of governmental control, disintegration of the communities making up the enemy 
power, and direct demoralization of its citizens. Some reasons for vulnerability at these 
points are adumbrated. From this analysis, a few principles of a positive or protective 
strategy can be deduced: dissemination of understanding of the social structure neces- 
sary in the nation at defensive war, the synthesis of solidarity, the control of disinte- 
grative people, realistic distribution of roles, and the hygienic management of activity. 
Some favorable efforts are already visible: rational selection of personnel; development 
of the Morale Activities Branch; and the possibility that the Office of Civilian De- 
fense will bring about more adequate understanding of the person in the national 
integration. 


Psychiatry is sufficiently broad a term, with enough lunatic 
fringes of meaning, to justify a few didactic statments. Psychiatry, 
among the medical disciplines, corresponds to social psychology 
among the social sciences. It is concerned with interpersonal rela- 
tions, the processes that occur in integrations of more than one per- 
son—in two-groups, three-groups, and larger aggregations; all but 

* An address before the Society for Social Research, the University of Chicago, 
August 16, 1941. 
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one of the ‘““members” of which integrations may be imaginary— 
i.e., personifications rather than real persons. Psychiatry, unlike so- 
cial psychology, approaches the understanding of living, human life, 
by way of the study of aberrant processes. It studies the life-courses 
by which people come to manifest in interpersonal relations the pat- 
terns that are called mental disorders. This is its approach; but its 
field proves to be coterminous with that of social psychology—in 
fact, rather wider than the field of some social psychologists. 

To become a psychiatrist one first completes formal medical train- 
ing by a general interneship. One goes then to the hospital for the 
mentally disordered and becomes familiar with the more striking 
patterns of aberrant behavior. One then seeks to understand the 
steps by which these have come about. It becomes evident that the 
peculiarities shown by mental patients are chiefly overaccentuated 
or unduly prolonged instances of relatively universal behavior. The 
explanation of the picture often stands out when one has secured an 
adequate history of the patient’s life among people. 

The psychiatrist comes finally to realize that man, the animal, is 
born with individual variations in an astounding potentiality for liv- 
ing. He knows that man, the person before him, is never adequately 
explained by biology alone. Man, the animal, expands into or grows 
to be a person by living through his plastic years in an environment 
of other people—from which environment he has obtained or comes 
to include a great deal of that universe to which we ordinarily refer 
as culture. 

It is this continuing acculturation of the growing biological organ- 
ism that produces the human being in contradistinction to a speci- 
men of homo sapiens. 

Biological and cultural development evolves the personality. As 
personality expands it becomes more and more completely inacces- 
sible to the instrumentalities of the natural sciences. It progresses 
toa complexity that defies meaningful statistical approach. It ceases 
to be a suitable object for scientific method. It is best treated, as I 
have said elsewhere, as a hypothetical entity useful in explaining 
the data of a very important field of science—viz., interpersonal re- 
lations. 

The rub in this matter is that each of us knows immediately or 
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intuitively that he exists; while few, indeed, of us have been per- 
mitted by experience to discover how almost completely one is un- 
known to one’s self, except as he observes himself or hears reports 
of himself as he is observed in interpersonal relations. As the West- 
ern world, at least, has come to put great stock in responsibility, it 
is hard for us to learn to evaluate personal phenomena on the basis 
of observation rather than on that of traditional opinions and be- 
liefs. This makes the adventure of self-observation as rare an ex- 
perience as is preoccupation with “one’s self” common. With this 
comment on psychiatry and the difficulty of the psychiatric view- 
point, let me proceed to the psychiatric approach in a study of 
morale. 

As has been suggested, this will be by way of observing demoral- 
ized people. We expect this to yield some clues as to what is signifi- 
cant, and that these clues will lead gradually into the almost infinite 
complexity and variety of the phenomena that are manifested in 
comparatively healthy people. 

The most utter demoralization—demoralization so complete that 
the term scarcely applies—is that of panic. Panic might be described 
as utter demoralization. Panic is an experience to which most of us 
seem to be strangers, many may have had a touch of it under one 
of, let me say, two typical panic-provoking situations. Perhaps the 
more frequent of these is the sort of thing that happens if a sidewalk 
which you have walked over two or three times a day, year after 
year, suddenly yields under your feet. Until the yielding sidewalk 
comes to a new position of rest, your mental state will be a close, if 
mild, approximation to that which we call panic. There will be a 
ghastly sensation from within, from all over within; there will be 
nothing remotely like reasoning or the elaboration of sentience; there 
will be a tendency to random activity, but practically no movement 
of the skeletal system because it is inhibited by diffusion of stimulus 
and contradictory motor impulses. As you recover, and the intense 
cramps which have developed in the viscera relax, you find yourself 
exhausted, tremulous, perhaps without control of your voice. All 
this is after panic has disappeared, has passed over into terror, from 
which you are recovering. Another situation that is experienced per- 
haps more commonly in the late years of primary school, which 
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brings up phenomena very close to panic, is that of being choked by 
someone. Interference with the free flow of air produces profound 
disturbance in the organism long before asphyxiature sets in. The 
mental state and the somatic concomitants are closely related to full- 
blown panic. 

Real, fully developed panic is ordinarily confined to the unhappy 
experience of those who have to deal with severe mental disorders. 
It is the paralyzing prologue to almost unutterable terror which 
sweeps over some adolescents as they are passing into a schizo- 
phrenic state. Even with them it is short-lived, and they become 
catatonic shortly after the episode of panic. 

Finally, there is a “‘panic” which is related in its beginnings to 
actual panic, but consists in blind attempts to save one’s self from 
something terrible. This is closely related to the “panic” that oc- 
curs in certain special circumstances among troops. 

From these few words about panic, let me pass to what I call 
acute demoralization; of which it is probably useful to recognize at 
least three levels of intensity. In the most intense, the person is 
overwhelmed with terror to the degree that he engages in random ac- 
tivity. There is no possibility of figuring out or discovering from 
him, in retrospect, why he did the strange things that he did. 

The middle degree is terror with escape, in which the person be- 
comes utterly preoccupied with getting away from the situation in 
which he has encountered terror. 

Still milder in intensity is the much more prevalent situation 
among troops of terror with symbolic escape by an acute psycho- 
neurotic episode—hysterical paralyses, blindness, attacks of tremor, 
and so on; and various nonhysterical psychoneurotic manifestations. 
Acute, high-grade demoralization is something well within the ex- 
perience of all of us when young, and known to most of us, later on, 
in the milder degree of “‘getting rattled” in a situation of some im- 
portance. 

When one is “rattled,’’ one manifests a considerable degree of im- 
perception, an arrest of constructive, adaptive thinking, and a high 
degree of suggestibility to almost anything that seems simple and 
a way out of the difficult situation. There is complete insensitivity 
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to elaborate, difficult suggestions; but the person is relatively im- 
potent to ward off or to resist any simple idea that is given him. 

Perhaps the mildest form of acute demoralization, in which a good 
deal of the personality remains effective, with its protective devices 
still available for function, is rage and “blind”’ anger. 

It is useful, in coming to grips with the problem of morale, to have 
these instances of acute demoralization in mind as events, often of 
brief duration, which recur at remote intervals along the life-course 
of many of us. Besides these widely spaced events we see, often 
without knowing it, many instances of chronic, persistent demorali- 
zation. These are much less spectacular but usually very much more 
disastrous. The mildest grade of this is a sort of chronic discourage- 
ment, in which the person is preoccupied with pessimistic rumina- 
tions about the future, his inadequacies, and one thing and another— 
a state rather difficult to distinguish from a mild depression, ex- 
cepting that in the depression there is severe restriction of the con- 
tent of thought, and repetitious ideation, while in discouragement 
there is considerable shift of the ideational material. The thinking 
(in discouragement) is by no means circular, but all the ideas are 
tinted with gloomy anticipations. These states of discouragement 
grade up to the grave (and, fortunately, in this country thus far sel- 
dom seen) form of chronic demoralization—despair. 

In despair, there is a severe restriction of the revery processes, 
there is little thinking, and what there is consists of ideas that have 
been entertained many a time before. The person is profoundly pes- 
simistic in his intensely concentrated outlook and there occurs a dis- 
integration of interpersonal relations which may become quite as 
complete as is the case in the severe psychoses. People in despair, 
in general, rapidly become numb and become completely detached 
from all the feelings and impulses that tie them to other people. 
They engage in automatic sorts of behavior; for example, when 
walking—they will keep walking almost indefinitely, once they get 
started. It does not matter very much where they are going, be- 
cause they are vaguely certain that it will not be any better if they 
get there—and they will not get there. This is the mental state of 
the people who, utterly involuntarily, have been such great help to 
the success of the Blitzkrieg. Great streams of them have littered 
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military roads to the extent that supplies and reinforcements could 
not be gotten to the front. 

The psychiatrist, from considering the people that he has seen in 
these various states of demoralization, from thinking over what they 
have shown, can derive some ideas bearing on the general problem 
of morale—its development, protection, and maintenance. 

It seems that people become acutely demoralized under circum- 
stances in which an implicitly trusted universe collapses; when an 
elaborate complex of interlocking and mutually supporting and de- 
pendent beliefs, convictions, faiths, and so on, suddenly proves to 
be built entirely of figments of self-deception. An event suddenly 
shows that the universal does not make sense and one finds one’s self 
badly demoralized. 

Acute demoralization also appears when any grave threat of in- 
security or of cutting off all of one’s satisfactions is perceived under 
circumstances which prohibit rational analysis and the synthesis of 
that wonderful thing which we call an understanding of what has 
happened—which understanding is often a reference to some plausi- 
ble non-entity, one of these insubstantial universals. It gives one a 
great feeling of security to “understand.” If a grave threat appears 
suddenly and one just cannot go through the internal motions that 
give one this feeling of understanding, one can become acutely de- 
moralized. 

From the chronic forms, easier to study because they are not so 
transient but instead horribly untransient, we learn that they hap- 
pen in people who experience repeated failures of presumably ade- 
quate efforts. A person who is quite certain that he is doing the 
thing that ought to bring success, doing exactly the thing from which 
somebody else is getting results, without any profit; and who does it 
again and again to be sure, and it simply does not work—and this 
goes on and on and perhaps spreads into other things where he 
makes presumably adequate effort and nothing comes of it—becomes 
discouraged or even, if the goals pursued are sufficiently important, 
desperate. 

Demoralization of the chronic type appears when people become 
convinced that they cannot improve a situation of insecurity or dis- 
satisfaction or, much more commonly, when they observe that they 
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cannot prevent other people from making their situation worse. 
Thus, a person who finds himself in the clutches of hostile people 
who have already deprived him of the feeling of personal security 
and are cutting off his channels of satisfactions, when he finds that 
he cannot do anything to prevent their continuing to do this rapidly 
becomes demoralized. 

When one has to depend for security and satisfactions on some- 
one whom one knows to lack affection or respect, one is in a situa- 
tion prone to eventuate in demoralization. This sort of situation is 
in a way intolerable, and one meets it first by self-deception. Revery 
processes appear to show that this indispensable person zs developing 
some affection or some respect for one. This wishful idea is rebuffed. 
A new structure of self-deception is erected, but not quite so solidly. 
When rebuff destroys this—and the next, and the next—one comes 
finally to be thoroughly demoralized. 

The interpersonal element is thus seen to be a large element in 
demoralization. It is one of the virtues of psychiatry that it makes 
contact with biological realities as well as with interpersonal ones, 
and we may now consider some biological aspects of demoralization 
which stand out as particularly important in determining the degree 
of stress under which acute demoralization will happen. 

It is a commonplace of practice among schizophrenic patients that 
one can often defer the eruption of an acute psychosis by giving the 
person a powerful hypnotic that puts him to sleep for eight hours 
or so. He is better the next day than he has been, perhaps, for a 
week. Unhappily, the hypnotic does not alter the interpersonal fac- 
tors that are productive of the psychosis, so that the best it can ac- 
complish, perhaps, is to give one a last chance to tackle them. One 
usually fails and the psychosis follows; but the experience none the 
less demonstrates that some biological element which was impairing 
the man’s morale to the point at which panic could supervene is 
temporarily remedied by a good night’s sleep. 

The most obvious biological aspect of the situations in which 
people experience terror suggests that one becomes vulnerable when 
exposed to circumstances that impede the activity of the sensory 
organs and their related apparatus, the distance receptors by which 
we are acquainted with events going on around us. It is notorious 
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that terror is far more commonly experienced in darkness than in 
daylight and in fog than in clear weather. The Hitlerite outfit, with 
its ingenuity about such things, discovered that ‘‘panic”’ is more 
easily achieved when people are subjected to almost deafening noise. 
The screaming bomb is an invention based on this principle. The 
type of noise which seems to be most effective in this connection is 
the progressive shift in pitch produced by a high-tone siren. The 
shriek of a high-frequency, a tenor, siren is apparently essentially 
demoralizing. Even though it is an extremely effective warning, ex- 
posure to this sound, in the most harmless civilian uses, quite often 
calls out evidences of stress. Some of the stress is due to the demoral- 
izing effect of impedance or interruption of the auditory distance re- 
ceptors; some of it has been demonstrated to be due to specific re- 
sponse to increasingly shrill sound. 

These physical factors are in their way important but of rather 
restricted scope. There is a group of chemical or biochemical factors 
that are much more frequently relevant; of which an important one 
is acute or recent undernourishment. Very chronic, insidiously de- 
veloped states of malnutrition are not directly conducive of demoral- 
ization. A person may be suffering from pellagra and maintain some 
morale of sorts. But if for a long time one has had an adequate diet, 
and then this diet rapidly becomes seriously inadequate and con- 
tinues so, there are likely to appear certain disturbances of the vital 
biochemistry which seem to leave one peculiarly unable to ‘“‘pull 
one’s self together’ after unpleasant events, and therefore a ready 
prey to demoralization. This may be the result of a toxic condition 
to which the body has not yet adjusted. We know that there are 
some special poisons, mostly elaborated by our microbe enemies, 
which render one peculiarly vulnerable; and the toxic condition 
which results from prolonged, excessively strenuous—in part because 
unaccustomed—physical exertion seems to be another thing to keep 
in mind in this connection. 

Another of the probably more biophysical than biochemical fac- 
tors is that of dehydration of the tissues of the body. A great many 
of the more material inner operations by which we live are best 
understood from a study of dilute aqueous solutions. If the concen- 
tration of many or all of our vital solutions is increased by a rapid 
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loss of water, the blood is certain to become relatively low in water 
content and much more viscid. The friction provoked in its flow 
through the small-caliber vessels is then enormously increased and 
the load on the heart—the source of all the energy used in circulating 
the blood—proportionately multiplied. The blood supply of the cen- 
tral nervous system may thus be placed at the mercy of any sudden 
demands for muscular or visceral activity, so that one faints. If one, 
instead, is nearly fainting from any exertion—if one’s heart pains, 
if one becomes short of breath, or if one’s contact with reality 
through the sensory channels blurs when one exerts one’s self—one 
obviously is not very well able to look out for one’s self then, and 
the feeling of personal security becomes tenuous and the liability 
to demoralization is greatly increased.” 

Then there are the obscure biochemical effects which come from 
undercooling—a fairly complex condition, in that a person supplied 
with food of sufficient caloric value can scarcely be undercooled. 
But if he has only an ordinary amount of nourishment—that is, an 
amount sufficient for ordinary exertion—and has to remain for hours 
partly submerged in cold water or exposed to bitterly cold weather, 
his body temperature may drop a little below its ordinary operating 
level, which will greatly increase the liability to demoralization. 

Similarly, perhaps from a toxic condition but possibly because of 
an essential disturbance of vital biochemistry, heat exhaustion and 
the effects of unaccustomed strenuous exercise when exposed to high 
temperature and humidity reduce a person to the point where he is 
easily demoralized. And, finally, there are the rather too numerous 
cases where a person has a relatively mild illness, a “touch of the 
flu,’’ and is exposed to a little wetting or chilling, or something else 
which brings about a blend of fever, malaise, and weakness, and he 
finds he “‘doesn’t tick’’ and so becomes demoralized. 

The general factor underlying all these cases is a relatively abrupt 


or rapidly supervening reduction in the functional efficiency of the 
body. 


2 Without running greater risk of making this a technical medical presentation, let 
me remark that this factor of dehydration—and the chloride starvation which is some- 
times its cause—is often the important element in the vulnerability that follows epi- 
demics of intestinal upset from carelessness with food or water supply. 
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These biological aspects of the problem deserve a good deal of 
attention—first, because it is most important that commanders of 
troops and people who are concerned with public mental health 
should have them in mind; and, second, because they in their way 
add to the understanding of the interpersonal aspect, which I wish 
now to generalize in another way. The concomitants—the situations 
of which demoralization is a part—seem to include the following, 
with notable frequency. 

A person learns from colleagues, companions, collaborators, the 
enemy, or someone, abruptly and without any long and kindly pre- 
liminaries helpful in bracing himself for it, that he has been overcon- 
fident, stupidly and vacantly overconfident, in some one of the fields 
of his knowledge of what is possible.’ 

Another great field of overconfidence, the sudden demonstration 
of which sometimes leads to demoralization, is shown in the un- 
pleasant discovery that one is not able to effect reality in the way 
that one always supposed one could. 

Then comes the special interpersonal case of these two, an over- 
confidence as to one’s relations with a significant person or that sig- 
nificant person’s relation to one’s self—different aspects of the same 
thing—as when one has always supposed, for example, that someone 
respects one and then hears a remark which shows beyond doubt 
that all that was an illusion or an amiable fiction that had been 
carried on, perhaps for pity, perhaps for ulterior objects. An all too 
frequent example is when one assumes that one is loved and discovers 
quite suddenly that this is scarcely any longer a tenable hypothesis. 

Finally, from the standpoint of the study of morale, perhaps the 
most significant pattern of overconfidence is undue faith in the cul- 
ture-complex that has given one meaning and value and has fixed 
one’s relations with other people. When one discovers that this is all 


3] remember in that connection being quite distinctly demoralized during the first 
World War. When rumors came through the press that the Germans were bombarding 
Paris, I calmly announced to an intelligent friend that, from my knowledge of physics, 
this was sheerly impossible. When I, sometime later, discovered that it not only was 
possible but was a fact, I felt quite shattered. It was not a matter of being lowered in 
anybody’s esteem; it was sudden contact with the fact that I could be so damn foolishly 
unable to grasp the limits of possibility in a ‘‘simple”’ field in which I used to fancy 
myself strong. 
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a mistake, that one was just misinformed, that it is not the way 
things are, that one’s comfortable belief has been just a long, intri- 
cate, and infinitely involved error of training; the experience is al- 
most certain to be deeply demoralizing. 

Besides these sudden demonstrations of chronic overconfidence, 
another concomitant of demoralization is the state of continuing dis- 
trust which follows the discovery of any of these deficiencies. It is in 
this category that we should put the final demoralizing processes in 
the case of having to depend for security or satisfaction on a person 
or group which is perceived to have no respect or affection for one. 
This is a situation very much more common in our ordinary civilian 
life than might at first glance appear. It is all too often the case in 
poorly handled troops and is, I think, quite an important explana- 
tory factor in the spread of demoralization in some of the European 
situations of the recent past. 

Let us now consider those people who avoid demoralization or 
maintain their morale in the face of the type of situation that we 
have been discussing. When we seek to understand how some people 
have come with glowing records through ordinarily demoralizing 
situations, we discover that some of them have a technique of quickly 
demonstrating their ability to improve their circumstances. When 
they tend to be demoralized, they do something that works and thus 
reassure themselves. A lesser example of this, rather common I be- 
lieve in the business of growing up, is to show one’s self that, even 
if one cannot prevent unpleasantness, one can at least interfere vig- 
orously with other people’s attempts to demoralize one. The demon- 
strated power to obstruct is reassuring. The power to affect reality 
is shown, if negatively, and this is a strong guaranty against falling 
apart in this particular way. 

In general, we find that the maintenance of alert attention and 
constructive preoccupation in any discouraging situation is security 
against demoralization. When alert attention and constructive pre- 
occupation do not get results in reasonable time and one begins to 
suffer those odd phenomena which we know as fatigue, then the de- 
vice used to avoid demoralization, the liability to which is increased 
by the presence of fatigue, is to shift from the potentially demoraliz- 
ing situation to preoccupation with something in which one has rela- 
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tive confidence. Sometimes the shift is permanent and that particu- 
lar threat of demoralization is never again permitted to encompass 
one. Sometimes it is temporary until, for example, one has had a 
good night’s sleep and feels quite adequate to tackle the thing. 

With all this as a sort of preamble, let me go on to what I trust 
may be constructive consideration of the present world-situation. 

The circumstances of modern warfare require the collaboration of 
practically everyone. Ineffectual persons anywhere in the social or- 
ganization are a menace to the whole. The avoidance of demoraliza- 
tion and the promotion and maintenance of morale are as important 
in the civilian home front and the industrial and commercial sup- 
porting organizations as they are in the zones of combat. For this 
reason, psychiatric strategy and tactics have become overwhelm- 
ingly important in war. 

The principles of psychiatric strategy are developed along lines 
calculated to demoralize the enemy people while protecting one’s 
own people from all demoralizing influences and positively support- 
ing their morale. 

Psychiatric strategy against the enemy seeks to destroy the 
people’s faith in any essential meaning of life. The vulnerability of 
a people to despair is greatly enhanced by casting doubt on any of 
the ‘‘eternal verities’’ by reference to which they customarily reas- 
sure themselves when reason fails in the face of defeats and disasters. 

In this connection, it is important to take account of trends such 
as those measured by Rev. Anton Boisen—the marked increase in 
the number of communicants of evangelical religious creeds without 
comparable loss of membership by the congregations of the more 
conservative creeds. The rising level of insecurity has driven these 
people through realization of their personal helplessness into activ- 
ities calculated to provide merit in the other world. 

The corresponding feature of destructive psychiatric strategy 
takes the form of frontal attacks and sapping operations on the be- 
lief in a benevolent God and a social order founded on divine justice. 

It is here that the evil genius of the Hitlerite government is most 
conspicuous. They arrange spectacles to show that divine justice 
fails to manifest itself. They stage brutally profane demonstrations 
against the virtue and godliness of the ministers of organized reli- 
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gion. For the protective strategy in this field, they breathe new life 
into the ancient Germanic pantheon and give it a profoundly spe- 
cious but domestically effective semblance of validity by reference 
to beauty, or even truth. 

The second major phase of destructive psychiatric strategy strikes 
at the central integrating system of the enemy people, their govern- 
mental organization. The goal is disorganization of effective central 
control. The integrity and good sense of the chief of the government 
and the integrity and the good sense of his staff is attacked. The 
purposes of the government are questioned. Information on the acts 
and operations of the government necessary for the guidance and 
reassurance of its citizens is opened to doubts and denials of its 
truthfulness. The validity of all news is impugned. The Hitlerite 
outfit have become so good at this strategem that they now produce 
large quantities of unreliable news which they distribute through 
their almost unlimited, mostly unwitting, facilities. As soon as the 
specious news is widely circulated—under Washington date lines in 
this country, of course—they circulate contradictions. They send 
out the unreliable news and then prove that it is unreliable. 

This is wonderfully effective in spreading demoralization, because 
once the mediate channels of communication are taken to be un- 
reliable the people are actually isolated from their government and 
the way has been prepared for isolating them from immediate spoken 
communication. In this day and age, a great deal of information 
about the operations of any central government has to be brought to 
the attention of the governed through the mediate channels of com- 
munication, whether they are newspapers, the radio, the publica- 
tion of government reports, or the posting of bulletins. In countries 
where bulletins are popular, the Germans saw that plenty of errone- 
ous bulletins were posted—and then made a great to do about how 
erroneous they were. 

Once the reliance on communications from the central govern- 
ment and its agencies is choked off, the psychiatric strategy can be 
directed at the individual communities—made to apply to the 
people who are known by sight or known personally to the citizen. 
Effort is made to widen all the cleavages that exist in the group. The 
Hitlerian religion of race has been eminently successful in that con- 
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nection. Methodically cultivated anti-Semitism has been wonder- 
fully useful in making people uncomfortable with one another. I was 
told very solemnly by one of the Nazi officials that I was entirely 
misguided in my views in this connection. Actually almost everyone 
that he had ever met was full of anti-Semitism. The people who in- 
sisted that they were not anti-Semitic were, of course, so anti-Semitic 
they did not dare to be aware of it. I was reminded of traditional 
psychoanalytic arguments. The point is that it does not matter 
whether you are anti-Semitic or not as long as you get to fretting 
about it. Once the matter has become important to you it begins to 
make you uncomfortable when there are Jews around or when you 
may be with a person who might have had a Jewish great-grand- 
father. Increasing social discomfort in face-to-face contacts is very 
important. To the same end, also, they encourage all forms of 
trouble between employers and employees, children and their par- 
ents, teachers and their flock. Any old slightly sore spot by diligent 
hammering can be made to radiate disintegrating influence. 

This is fundamentally significant, because the people with whom 
one rubs shoulders, day in and day out, are the living embodiments 
of the culture in which one is living. They are reassuring in so far 
as they prove that the social order is working successfully. When 
one begins to distrust them, security in the social system diminishes, 
and one’s actual dependency on the volunteer fire department, the 
policemen, etc., ceases to be comforting. One is nearer alone and un- 
protected; nearer to the state of the person already mentioned who 
has to depend on people that he feels do not respect or like him. 

We come, then, to what I have called a direct demoralization of 
the citizens themselves. The enemy is ordinarily well across the fron- 
tier, or at least across the battle line, and the citizens to be demoral- 
ized are on the other side, without direct, immediate contact. This 
form of demoralization is direct in that it seems to strike, one might 
say, “within the individual’s psyche.” No one else seems to be con- 
cerned in the demoralization. This sort of an interpersonal opera- 
tion may have been evolved from considering the man upstairs who 
takes a long time to drop the other shoe. This strategem is calcu- 
lated to communicate a feeling of recurrent suspense, each new wave 
of which the victim finds himself less able to tolerate. In brief, the 
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operations are as follows: For days the cables—cables originating 
not in Germany but in various other points of Europe—indicate 
that Germany is suffering a crushing defeat. Then comes stillness. 
This period of stillness is very important. Suddenly the news comes 
from Berlin and elsewhere that instead of a defeat Berlin has had 
a magnificant victory. Our friends and allies are the ones that were 
taking the beating. Then there is a long pause in which news dies 
down and irrelevances are bandied about. Then it begins all over 
again and runs a painfully similar course but with a somewhat differ- 
ent focus. And this goes on and on. 

Another similar strategem is used through diplomatic channels: 
Germany makes a very threatening gesture; or does something devil- 
ish like having someone assassinated. All the bloody details are avail- 
able to any newspaperman who wants to cable them. Sabers are 
rattled and drums are beaten; it looks as if war were to start the 
next day. The situation gets tense; the State Department issues a 
statement of deep concern. Then it all tails off into an idea of im- 
pending world-reunion. This dies down. There is the pause. And 
suddenly another vicious, terrible thing is done; something unex- 
pected, a grossly inhuman attack or something of that kind. The up 
and down, up and down, with the little pauses in between, seems 
simply to destroy the resilience of hope in the people who hang upon 
the events. 

Results of these demoralizing techniques are feasible chiefly be- 
cause people nowadays live without formulating the values which 
they vaguely feel are giving meaning to living; and rationalize their 
all too generally irrational impulses by appeals to plausible state- 
ments which had lost demonstrable meaning from half a century to 
four or five centuries ago. 

They are feasible because, second, the personnel of the govern- 
ment, the social control machinery, are in general not schooled to any 
high responsibility, and includes many people singularly inept at 
dealing with other people—including newspaper men—-so that their 
public presence does not inspire confidence. 

Particularly in our American democracy, people seldom realize 
any measure of their interdependence with others. We continue to 
suffer the evils of the most rampantly individualistic cult that any 
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culture-complex has evolved. Finally, our notions of ourself—i.e., 
the self we are always telling people about, including ourself—are 
full of fossils perpetuated by our primary educational system from 
philosophies and “‘psychologies” of bygone days. Moreover, there 
are among every people some few who are simply incapable of full 
social life—the psychopath, absolutely; the detached, unsocial 
people, relatively; and the already demoralized people, at least tem- 
porarily. There are also some few—or many, depending on the com- 
munity—who are actually hostile to the social order and to those 
who live adequately in it. Some of these may “deliberately” give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. These are the ‘“‘fifth columnists” 
among us. Many more of them serve quite unwittingly as agents of 
theenemy. Finally, there are disaffected groups who are preoccupied 
with goals inconsistent with the common purpose; and some of these 
groups are so antagonistic that they are seditious or frankly muti- 
nous. 

What can be offered here along constructive lines will, I fear, be 
even more inadequate than the preceding hurried sketches. I can 
but enumerate some of the ideas which seem to me to offer a basis 
for building up a counter-strategy for protecting our people. If we 
can quickly perfect a counter-strategy, we will then, I suppose, have 
time and ingenuity to work out a little strategy of terror of our own. 

The ideas which I am about to offer, I fear, will in some cases be 
quite unwelcome. They nonetheless represent the upshot of my at- 
tempt to figure out what we can do to protect our population from, 
shall I say, further demoralization—even, perhaps, actually ulti- 
mately build up high morale. 

First, it would seem necessary to disseminate a clear realization 
that the nation at war or under the threat of war cannot function 
after the same pattern or in the same general way that it did in 
peacetime. I do not believe that I need to urge arguments in support 
of this statement. Two perhaps not too widely realized facts seem 
to me to be particularly worthy of emphasis here. The army of a 
democracy cannot be democratic, however relatively democratic its 
personnel may be. There is no conceivable place for an equal voice 
in the government; and often no freedom of decision but rigid disci- 
pline and unquestioning execution of orders. 
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Second, the civilian population of a democracy on the verge of 
war cannot remain free to question the necessity for maximum uni- 
versal effort for the national defense. It cannot expect factual data 
on which to reach a consensus as to the proper action of the govern- 
ment, its strategy and diplomacy; nor feel free to give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy on the basis of profit for personal predilection. 
Painfully banal as these two thoughts may be, I fear they need very 
much wider acceptance. 

The second element in a protective counter-strategy would seem 
to require that the tendencies which manifest themselves as self-re- 
liance and self-protection, if not self-seeking, and the competitive ef- 
forts that are well-nigh universal among us be changed by skilful 
retraining into a realization of mutual dependence, a realization of 
mutual support and protection, and of co-operative, if not fully col- 
laborative, effort. Such a demand may impress you as purely vision- 
ary. Remember, however, that it is a problem always encountered 
in the conversion of conscripted or drafted troops into soldiers. 

In the history of the democratic countries it has become increas- 
ingly clear that this is the magic that has to be accomplished by the 
early months of military training. Now that warfare has come to in- 
volve everyone, the same characteristics which make the new con- 
script—or, as we now call him, the new selectee—anything but a 
soldier also make the civilian population anything but people capa- 
ble of the effort called for in total defense. The dominating self-reli- 
ance, which may be one of our great virtues, the ability to look after 
one’s self and the ability to compete successfully with the best of 
them, is not only no good, but an actual menace in modern warfare. 
This is because now, unlike Civil War times, the enlisted man 
controls more gunfire than did a company of infantry then, or a 
squad in the World War. Troops, therefore, can often be spread 
thin and each soldier used, one might say, as a tactical unit. In 
offensive, and particularly in defensive, operations, nowadays, some 
few soldiers spaced rather widely—by no means able to rub shoulders 
with one another or to exchange encouraging profanity, and other- 
wise to keep one another in line—are instructed to maintain a certain 
considerable part of the enemy lines under fire; while a few others 
on another side are instructed to maintain another group of the 
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enemy under fire. As yet another group of soldiers go through be- 
tween these to make an attack on the enemy directly in front. The 
enemy is very busily firing at everyone, perhaps with light artillery. 
The boys on either flank are having bullets from their left or right 
hand whiz pass their nose. Self-reliance and self-defense naturally 
would cause them to turn and take potshots at the enemy who is 
firing at them. As a result of neglecting their special task, they and 
the whole mission might then be enveloped from the neglected flank 
and the whole maneuver washed out. We have to train troops free 
of the tendency to look out for themselves, firmly ingrain in them 
a tendency to depend on their fellows as their fellows have to de- 
pend on them, and inculcate a faith in the presumption that the 
general strategy and tactics of the situation have been worked out © 
by people who intend to be as economical of man power as possible. 
It takes training to accomplish this, believe me. A parallel shift of 
personal attitudes on the part of the civilian population will be badly 
needed a year from now if the misfortune of war befalls us; or two 
or three years from now if, by some miracle, we avoid war but it con- 
tinues elsewhere. 

The third protective strategic element seems to require that per- 
sons who, by reason of personality distortion, mental defect, or men- 
tal disorder, cannot reasonably be converted into trustworthy citi- 
zens of the nation at war must be cared for in circumstances that re- 
duce to a minimum the chances of disastrous effects from their limi- 
tations. This is rather a cold-blooded proposition. Actually, as Dr. 
White once said, ‘‘the mental hospital is the only place where a per- 
son is entitled to enjoy a mental disorder,” and in the nation at war 
the psychopathic personalities, among others, certainly might well 
be out of harm’s way in a civilized version of the concentration 
camp. The general situation would be notably more stable and trust- 
worthy by virtue of their absence. 

The fourth element is that the aptitudes and personal suitabilities 
of each citizen must be recognized and made to determine his field 
of usefulness in the total effort. It may seem an unpleasant prospect 
if, instead of continuing to enjoy ourselves doing things we do badly, 
we have to spend our energy on things we do well. War, however, 
just is not a comfortable pattern of living. 
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Fifth, those who possess the attributes of leadership, broadly de- 
fined, must be called upon to lead, must understand whither they 
are to lead, and must be trained to a fully responsible attitude to- 
ward their followers. Of all things, the leaders must be discouraged 
from “‘passing the buck.” The success of the nation in arms depends 
largely on fitting each citizen efficiently into the total effort, or re- 
moving him safely and humanely from harm’s way. The pyramid of 
leadership has to include many people of relatively limited scope, 
but should have none who cannot stand the recognition of their in- 
competence. 

A sixth element is the fact that wise policy, ably administered, 
must concern itself with the physical, the mental, and the spiritual 
hygiene of everyone. 

And, seventh and last, timely foresight to the ultimate remedy of 
evil effects of mobilization and defense efforts is essential if the cer- 
tainty of a good future is to be preserved. Psychiatric counter-strat- 
egy cannot leave to blind faith and hope the ultimate realization of 
human betterment, nor evade even temporarily the unpleasant facets 
of our transition from an undisciplined aggregation to a rigidly dis- 
ciplined people near to or at war. There is probably no people with 
a higher average intelligence or a more inquiring—if easily satisfied— 
curiosity than we. Already there is on every hand a wondering 
about the outcome for the democratic social systems of this war 
with the Axis Powers. I have just been saying that practically every- 
body has not only to be changed from the individualistic, self-reliant, 
to-heck-with-the-other-fellow attitude to an attitude of mutual sup- 
port and protection, but must come actually to manifesting this in a 
society the structure of which must be distinctly paternalistic—au- 
thoritarian—in order to win in the fight on national socialism. Quite 
clearly, depending on how long they have been exposed to this new 
way of living, people will need more or less intensive assistance in 
the change from wartime to peacetime relationships with, we hope, 
restoration of the family as the unit out of which the social order is 
made. After the regimentation and the vast increase in management 
of man power which is almost inevitably to come upon us, we must 
have some pretty practical plans for carrying things back to good 
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peacetime living, and carry these plans through resolutely, when and 
if it ever becomes possible. 

I have been asked to end my statement with some comment on 
what I know about things that are being done. I am inclined to pro- 
test that this document is already too long, and that I know very 
little about what is being done. I sometimes think that everything 
is being done; the contradictory as well as the concomitant and sup- 
porting. And I sometimes think that nothing is being done; except 
the diligent cancelation of every effort. But there are a few things 
which I must say and, if I seem to be somewhat unencouraging in 
my account, I am really only manifesting a very old attitude. I 
think I was born with regrets; anyway, I have been pessimistic ever 
since I can remember—with all due deference to the gods, good 
friends, and patient collaborators of good will, all of whom have 
been very kind. 

So it came about last fall, when the committee of the White Psy- 
chiatric Foundation had produced a succinct statement, including 
a simple but valid and seemingly practical guide to the psychiatric 
inspection of selectees—in time for inclusion in the regulations for 
carrying out the Selective Training and Service Act—that I said to 
my colleagues that we had done a noble work, but that we had better 
get all the satisfaction from mutual admiration that we could be- 
cause nothing would come of it. To amount to anything, someone 
in authority would have to be interested in it; and then, even if this 
minor miracle should transpire, to become meaningful it would re- 
quire the collaboration of a very large group of psychiatrists. Fur- 
ther, that if I knew psychiatrists, they were the most individual of 
all this wonderfully individualistic nation. Then the wheels of time 
spun. To my amazement, the medical adviser to the Selective Serv- 
ice System was keenly interested, and this particular program was 
adopted. I mentioned in the ensuing conferences that there might 
be some considerable difficulties about getting the thing to work uni- 
formly over the United States and that one must expect a good 
many headaches. The wise General Staff Corps medical officer pre- 
siding assured me that everything connected with mobilization was 
attended by headaches; that the significant questions were not: 
Would it be difficult? They were: Did we know what we were trying 
to do? And had we done it? 
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The next great surprise was this: Of over five hundred psychia- 
trists who are actively involved in this work of the Selective Service 
System, and the nearly four hundred of them who have participated 
in seminars to discuss the principles and the program, there has been 
hardly one voice raised in objection to the principles or the practices 
suggested. 

The co-operation of the psychiatric branch of the medical pro- 
fession has been spectacular and is (and I think I need fear no con- 
tradiction in so stating) the outstanding performance of any medical 
group in this mobilization—a fact not exactly discouraging. 

Some aspects of this part of the vast psychiatric program that will 
perhaps presently unfold have been disquieting. In the age-band 
susceptible to conscription (twenty-one to thirty-five), we find in 
the 29 per cent who come up for medical examination a rate of men- 
tal or personality unsuitability for the military vocation that is vari- 
ously reported at from 10 to 4o or 50 per cent. The White Founda- 
tion estimate, considering the age-band nineteen to twenty-six, had 
been about 15 per cent. I have some reliable data that suggest that 
25 per cent would be nearer the actual facts.‘ 

Even though many of these registrants are unsuited for the mili- 
tary vocation by reason of warp of personality or actual mild mental 
disorder which does not disqualify them for carrying on adequately 
in various civilian occupations useful in the national defense, this 
percentage is oppressively high. Moreover, and here is the reason 
for discussing this one of the national developments, there may pres- 
ently be repercussions of this high rate of disqualification for the 
military service on the morale of the civil community. All of which, 
excepting only the magnitude of the problem, was duly anticipated. 

When Director Dykstra opened the first of nine seminars for psy- 
chiatrists working on selective service or on army induction exam- 
ining boards, he remarked: 

In this seminar we shall be dealing with the mission of psychiatry in the Selec- 
tive Service System, and I believe you will come readily to agree with us that 


this mission has two major aspects: (1) the exclusion of unsuitable candidates 
from among registrants sent on to the Army Induction Boards; and (2) the 


4 The author at this point in his address reported on the work of the Central Examin- 
ing Board for Psychiatry and Neurology in the District of Columbia, a matter fully 
covered in “Selective Service Psychiatry,” Psychiatry, IV (August, 1941), 440-64. 
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protection of those rejected candidates, on the one hand, and general civilian 
morale and solidarity on the other, from damage in the process of psychiatric 
classification. 

The first of these major phases of our problems entails three activities: (1) 
the mobilization of psychiatric competence; (2) the unifying of diagnostic view- 
points and practices; (3) the education of the local board examining physicians, 
so that they may make adequate use of the psychiatrists on their Medical Ad- 
visory Boards. 

The protection of rejected candidates and civilian morale generally involves 
at least three lines of activity: (1) the establishing of an approximate consensus 
as to the principles that are involved; (2) the establishing of liaison and arrang- 
ing collaboration with other agencies that can help us; and (3) and we face it 
squarely—outright public education. 


The matter in point is the protection, on the one hand, of candi- 
dates found unsuitable in personality, in mental health, or in mental 
endowment for the vocation of bearing arms; and, on the other, 
civilian morale and solidarity. Let me say, parenthetically, that 
little has been done toward the realization of this part of the pro- 
gram; only the first and second parts of the first major phase have 
been reasonably well realized. I can put the morale aspect of psy- 
chiatric classification into a sentence or two; into a statement that 
cannot be given too wide a hearing. 

It must be recognized by as many as possible of the more intelli- 
gent members of the community—and interpreted by them to the 
less intelligent—that unsuitability because of mental or personality 
factors for induction into the army has no necessary relation to the 
worth of the registrant as a human being, or to his potential usefulness 
and ability to work. Many people who would be at a great disadvan- 
tage under the circumstances of military training and service can 
do and are now doing with high efficiency a great variety of work that 
is indispensable to the national defense. It is a violation of good 
sense and humanitarian principles, and a real disservice to the public 
interest from every standpoint, to have the adaptive capabilities of 
a young man damaged or destroyed because he is exposed by the fact 
of military rejection to all sorts of unintelligent backbiting and the 
airing of archaic prejudices and misunderstandings about person- 
ality factors. This field of injustice and unwitting aid and comfort 
to the enemy needs the active attention of every one of us, because 
every one of us seems to feel that he is a born expert in understand- 
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ing and appraising human nature, and all too horribly great a num- 
ber of us get pathological satisfaction from making invidious and 
derogatory comparisons. 

Another tangential by-product of the program of psychiatric selec- 
tion is the fear, sometimes adumbrated before me, that we are ruin- 
ing the fine old American stock by turning back all these people, 
while we take into the army the “‘cream” of our youth. 

In the first place, we are not yet inducting women; and they are 
still bearing children and presumably contributing half the chromo- 
somes and at least three-quarters of the early experience—which 
seems to a psychiatrist to have some significance for the future of 
America. And, second, six out of ten registrants are now being ex- 
empted from induction under selective service by reason of depend- 
ents or employment in indispensable trades. And so it is possibly 
25 per cent of four out of ten, or one out of ten, that is being returned 
to the community.s And this one is being returned to the commu- 
nity by no means necessarily because he is biologically inferior; 
much more usually it is because he has been wretchedly brought up 
by some of these same stalwart Americans who are worrying about 
the “eugenic aspects” of the program. 

As to registrants unacceptable because of mental deficiency, there 
is some agitation which may ultimately bear not too unconstructive 
fruit by providing special types of services for them. I would not 
oppose this violently because, looking over the United States, I 
think that quite possibly the federal government and the military 
authorities can look after these limited folk quite as well as they 
are now being cared for in a good number of states. At the same 
time, the inducting of mentally deficient selectees was not a success 
in the first World War, and I wish that they might be absorbed in 
the routine industrial and agricultural tasks in the home front, for 
which they are often peculiarly well suited by very virtue of their 
deficiency. 


Finally, I want people to know that we want neither the cream 


5 Actually, careful calculation on the basis of such official figures as we have, suggests 
that if the program is carried on to November 18, 1946, we shall have, by then, raised 
the concentration of persons handicapped for military service by reason of mental and 
nervous factors among all those who are now twenty-one to twenty-eight years old by 
about five per thousand. See ibid. 
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nor the dregs—if you must use these figures—of the population. 
We want members of that multitude of people which life seems par- 
ticularly determined to supply us—the rather intelligent, rather so- 
cial, and darned healthy person; the rather unlimited supply of 
whom comes with singular frequency from these allegedly ‘“‘morbid”’ 
parents that I have tried to keep out of the army. Just as (I cannot 
help adding) these nice, healthy, commonplace people, when they 
marry, seem to be driven by their very bored normality to so tinker 
up their children that they will become ineligible for the military 
vocation. 

I pray that we may avoid any further worry about the evil effects 
on the future American stock of the first little intelligence that has 
gone into sorting out people for military service. Let us be clear on 
the fact that we are under infinitely greater, more real and immedi- 
ate threats to our future than eugenic considerations will ever bring 
us, so that anything that we can do to make the army a success be- 
comes a simply imperative necessity. 

A final word about what is being done must be said of army 
morale and the general morale of the nation. About the army itself 
there is perhaps undue concern. I say this for two reasons. In the 
first place, as I see our new troops, their morale and esprit d’corps, 
while not at all spectacular, while strikingly different from what we 
might expect on basis of the last all too hysterical great mobilization, 
is definitely better and more reliable by far than is the morale and 
the formulated or underlying solidarity of the people as a whole. 

Second, we have been quite forehanded on the matter of service 
morale. A Joint Army and Navy Committee on Recreation and 
Welfare was set up shortly after the Selective Service and Training 
Act began to function. As its chairman and guarantor of results it 
was given the chairman of the President’s Civilian Advisory Com- 
mittee on Selective Service, Mr. Frederick Osborn, primarily an ex- 
pert in the field of population but also a man of truly astonishing 
intelligence and very wide experience in getting things done. This 
joint committee brought to its aid expert advisers from a great num- 
ber of relevant fields. It evolved plans and procedures both careful 
and timely, and presently crystallized plans for morale activities in 
the army that promise to function at a new level of efficiency. Under 
the leadership of Brigadier General Ulio, previously of the Adjutant 
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General’s Department, this new agency in the War Department is 
now actively engaged in rectifying errors and initiating useful addi- 
tions to the training and service program.° 

Future concern with the field of civilian morale is still in the realm 
of uncertainty. An important contribution is certain to be made 
by the Office of Civilian Defense, under directorship of Mayor La 
Guardia. Something of real promise may come from the state and 
local councils of defense, organized somewhat on the pattern of the 
first World War. Something is rather likely to come from Colonel 
Donovan’s activities in collating authentic information. 

It seems to be urgently desirable that we seek to remedy the help- 
lessness of a great part of the population who now are discouraged 
with their efforts to figure out what really goes on. I am convinced 
that direct, word-of-mouth communication of reliable information 
is the only sure preventive of the general befuddlement which is so 
important a part of enemy psychiatric strategy. There are in every 
community some few people who exercise intellectual or at least con- 
versational leadership. These are the people whose expressed views 
gradually spread and become the ‘“‘personal opinions” of almost 
everyone else. These are the people who, in so far as anyone can, 
crystallize opinion and belief for the less talented or less well in- 
formed. 

It has seemed to some of us that this natural, inevitable, and in- 
dispensable leadership in the reaim of the ‘‘understanding” which 
I have said is so important in avoiding demoralization, must be uti- 
lized methodically. These leaders must be discovered, shown their 
usefulness in promoting and protecting civilian morale, supplied with 
valid, dependable information about significant events, and encour- 
aged to disseminate sound views and to build firm and realistic atti- 
tudes among others—not by any new and “official” activity, but by 
merely somewhat more responsible performance of their normal so- 
cial function. 


WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE PsycuHIATRIC FOUNDATION 
AND 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


6 General Ulio being incapacitated by illness, Mr. Osborn, on nomination by the 
President, July 19, was commissioned a brigadier general and took command of the 
Morale Activities Branch, War Department. His appointment was finally confirmed 
on August 30, 1941. 
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This topic is first summarily treated by offering a description or definition of morale, 
by way of lending some precision to a term which may be getting more publicity than 
is good for it (Part A). But the real job is to go on from this to consider what we have 
learned of the subject between the wars (Part B), and then, with these concrete facts in 
mind, to get as far as we can into its inner workings (Part C). 

As for (A), morale could be fairly pictured as a healthy state of will, as a man (or 
group) confronts its objective, a state of ‘“‘willingness,” the mental counterpart of physi- 
cal fitness or “condition.” But this generality runs some danger of losing sight of the 
main thing in morale—freedom—the best example of the psychological meaning of that 
wily word. Morale is a free gift, whatever a man’s general condition, which is offered 
to or withheld from a particular undertaking. 

As for (B), we have learned chiefly from the morale of remarkable social movements, 
which have followed two main types: one highly focused and theorized, with senti- 
mental extravagance trained about a personal leader; the other diffuse, growing its 
creed, directly responsible to the realities of the social situation. These examples, while 
extending the conception of morale, enforce the fact that morale is a democratic element 
in group psychology, whatever the structure of the group. 

As for (C), several distinctions are made which lead progressively nearer to the 
core of the subject. The distinction between individual and group morale shows to 
what extent the individual in a group retains his initiative if the morale is normal. The 
distinction between positive and negative objectives shows the psychological advantage 
of the morales of anger, hatred, and fear, and the only way out of this situation. The 
distinction between organic and idea-factors shows the primary role of belief and of the 
queer concept of “importance,” leading to a discussion of the “morale of greatness.” 
The distinction between virginal and mature morale shows the increasing weight of in- 
tellectual elements and of the veracity of feeling, a conception which psychology has 
still to develop, if it can. 


A. WHAT ARE WE TO MEAN BY ‘“‘MORALE’’? 


1. Wherever we find society we find the fact of leadership. And 
leaders have always known that their business is a double one: to 
see to the equipment of their men for their job and to keep them in 
humor with the job. This latter task, which has become fixed in the 
usage of speech as the ‘‘moral”’ task, may be easy or difficult accord- 
ing to circumstances; but it has never been regarded as unimportant. 
The yells of savage leadership are addressed to emotions as much as 
to muscular action; the leader must have an adequate voice, one 
that resounds with confidence and vigor, prime ingredients of a good 
“morale.’’ All great military leaders have been morale-makers: 
Caesar knew instinctively that, before he could fight at Pharsalia, he 
must first mend the spirit of his army, defeated at Dyrrachium. 
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Morale, then, is something else than physical preparedness for an 
enterprise, something additional but not separable. For while 
equipment does not make morale, the lack of it may ruin morale. 
We often imagine machines to have a morale: the well-tuned motor, 
warmed up for action, feels to its driver as if tugging at the leash, 
even hungry for punishment, eager for the climb that will test its 
powers. This capacity to do work, built into the machine, is not 
morale—for the term ‘“‘morale’’ is meaningless apart from conscious- 
ness; but, when we fancy the machine conscious of its own power, 
this self-conscious potency is a good part of what constitutes morale. 
And when we have horse-and-rider instead of machine-and-driver, 
the purpose, urge, and hope of the man infect the beast, and the pow- 
er of the beast becomes part of the morale of the man. It was the 
spirit as well as the momentum of action which made the cavalry 
charge in its day so formidable. 

2. Morale itself, however, is something more than awareness of 
capacity, and a high morale may exist when capacity is low. Can we 
single out this something more? 

Morale has something to do, obviously, with the control of action; 
it refers to a deep-seated control of the energy that goes into action. 
To a certain extent, organic action is controlled by outer objects— 
sensory objects and thought-objects. The sensory objects may act 
as “stimuli.’”” We are aware of a more-or-less of desire or aversion 
which seems to hail directly from the quality of the object itself; we 
are, as we say, ‘“‘moved by” it. The thought-objects, goals of hope or 
avoidance, seem to operate on us in the same way, “‘calling out” our 
efforts in proportion to their felt worth, positive or negative. But 
there is a control of these controls. A man is always aware of the 
tendency of objects to move him, and he consents to, or refuses, 
their solicitation. He criticizes his own attractions, fears, and 
repugnances. He holds in his hand the ultimate lever which allows 
himself to be moved, or denies himself, or spurs himself on. This 
deeper control is referred to as “morale.” 

Morale is a character of the will in reference to a particular under- 
taking (either of one’s own or of outside suggestion) ; it is a measure 
of one’s disposition to give one’s self to the objective in hand. It 
thus belongs to the region of the little-explored activity of “‘giving,”’ 
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in that deeper, idiomatic sense in which the producer of a play calls 
on an actor to “give.”” Whatever its physical ingredients, it is, in the 
end, a gift of the man to the job. It is, in this respect, akin to “‘inter- 
est.”’ 

The loafers, the passivists, and the unhappy products of progres- 
sive schools wait around to “be interested,” on the assumption that 
the world owes them a continuous thrill, the last and highest of the 
rights of man; the live ones “take an interest.’’ Of course, interest 
has something to do with the quality of the object; but it has quite as 
much to do with the deliberate attitude of the subject. The same is 
true of morale; for morale includes, among other things, taking an 
active interest in the objective. I do not discount the importance of 
having a fit objective for action. This is the first condition of any 
morale whatever, and there are many conceivable aims and actually 
conceived aims which can never elicit a high morale in a group of 
alert human beings simply because they are not worth it; but, as- 
suming the fit objective, there is still the question of what degree of 
devotion will go into it. If there is anything free about the human 
being, it is to be found here, in this deed of gift. It is the surplus push 
put behind performance to give it a certain “go,’’ so that not every 
accident or obstacle will bring a halt; it is an original drive, not a 
borrowed or imitative spurt, arising from one’s own conviction and 
good will. 

3. When one is in good “‘condition,” bodily and mentally, morale 
is likely to rise easily and spontaneously to every adopted under- 
taking. Commonplace activities light up with a certain sparkle de- 
rived apparently from the person rather than from their intrinsic 
promise. This is not precisely the case, for a good morale does not 
consist in lending to the job in hand a falsely high valuation; morale 
is the reverse of an artificial or dramatized enthusiasm, one of the 
pitfalls which attends the external effort to ‘‘arouse’”’ morale. The 
fact is rather that we habitually grow dull to the values that are 
there; routine brings value-blindness. Good condition brings us not 
to excess but to the truth of the case. And when condition is good, 
the ordinary enemies of morale—fatigue, tedium, fear, friction with 
collaborators, disillusionment itself if it leaves the central value in- 
tact—are thrown off like infections from a sound blood stream. 
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For this reason I once defined morale as ‘‘condition.”” What condi- 
tion is to the athlete’s body, morale is to the mind. Good morale is 
good condition of the inner man; it is the state of will in which you 
can get most from the machinery, deliver blows with the greatest 
effect, take blows with the least depression, and hold out for the 
longest time.’ I believe this is accurate, but I now see a danger in the 
metaphor. For condition is fitness in general, fitness for any under- 
taking, whereas morale is fitness for a particular undertaking. Bodily 
condition can be developed by training, making a man good in ad- 
vance for whatever requires physical stamina. So too the will may 
be brought by suitable discipline to a state of fitness in general. Any- 
one feels the difference at once between the flabby will, product of 
ease and the expectation of ease, incapable of self-severity (too nu- 
merous in America), and the will well heeled, with a bit of iron in it, 
ready for trouble. Morale can use both these types of condition, but 
it requires something more—a specific commitment to a specific 
task. Morale is not condition in general; it is inner condition for a 
particular objective; it is a will-to-give to the job in hand. 


B. LESSONS OF TWENTY YEARS, 1919-39 


4. With these remarks, which will serve rather as locating our 
subject matter than as an analysis, let me mention some develop- 
ments in our knowledge of the nature of morale since the first World 
War. 

It was during that war that morale as a crucial factor in military 
success became a lively scientific concern in this country. The im- 
petus given at that time to its study has continued in both branches 
of the service, especially at the Naval War College at Newport. It 
lay in the nature of the case that the most determined and systematic 
investigations have been carried out in Germany, especially under 
those groups who refused to believe that Germany was defeated in 
the field. But in my judgment we have learned most from the grow- 
ing recognition of morale as a factor in every social enterprise and 


* Morale and Its Enemies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918), p. 14. 


2 Committee for National Morale, German Psychological Warfare (New York, 1941), 
p. 8. 
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especially from observing the extraordinary social movements which 
have filled the interval, both in Europe and in Asia. 

These movements, beginning with the Menshevik and Bolshevik 
revolutions in Russia, have been carried forward by vigorous minor- 
ities, for the most part by young men, by groups professing a definite 
ideology or creed, with a nationalist outlook and a powerful personal 
leadership. But others have followed a different pattern. ‘he two 
most notable Asiatic movements—the student movement in China 
in the twenties and the nationalist movement in India under Gandhi 
and Nehru—were far less centralized and far less shaped by pre- 
formed philosophies and programs. Had our attention been occu- 
pied solely with movements of the first type, including Fascisti and 
Nazis, we should have been led to think of morale in terms of regi- 
mentation and obedience, party discipline and the unreal realism of 
party myth, falsely’simplified black-and-white issue-making, oppor- 
tunism unhampereé by principle, the justification of every means by 
the party end. When minds were thus brought to a sharp focus by a 
definable and attainable absolute and unified by a slaughter of in- 
hibitions, we saw mankind brought to a quasi-religious height of de- 
votion; and the old-line religions, whose pristine enthusiasm seemed 
a glorious but distant memory, felt misgiving not unmingled with 
envy. But in China morale was as high, with none of these strained 
accompaniments. Let me illustrate. 

5. Between 1922 and 1937 there was much discussion whether 
China had a genuine national unity. It had been trying democratic 
forms on a wide scale, but with little experience and not too great 
success. Could the Chinese masses learn to think in terms of the na- 
tion rather than in terms of the large family or clan? In “Jimmy” 
Yen’s great experiment in mass education at Ting Hsien there was 
training at once in literacy and “‘citizenship,” attempts to induce 
practical co-operation across family lines for county and national 
ends. Until the Chinese masses, and not the literati alone, could 
think China, and sacrifice for China, there could be no national mo- 
rale, no true democracy. The Mass Education Movement reached 
its millions but had a long way to go to reach the four hundred and 
fifty millions of China. 

By 1931 the answer appeared. In September, Japan took control 
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in Manchuria. In 1932 Japanese coastwise steamers were leaving 
Hong Kong and Kowloon without cargoes or passengers, standing 
high out of water, while British and Dutch vessels were crowded 
beyond legal limits, filling decks and gangways. These were the 
Cantonese who were boycotting Japanese lines, far distant from the 
northern provinces and supposed to be cool toward the Nanking 
government; and it was the Cantonese Eighth Route Army which 
drew world-attention by its magnificent tenacity under bombing 
from the air in the defense of Shanghai. When I saw the ruins of 
Chapei, and the long lines of Chinese trundling away their poor find- 
ings from the ashes of their homes, wasting no time in lament, 
sturdy of soul, looking forward and resolute, I knew that China was 
one and that the morale of that people would hold, with or without 
ideologies, programs, incarnate supermen, or utopias. 

It became evident also that the notion of morale required exten- 
sion. We have been using the term as applied to overt undertakings, 
but there is also a morale of endurance, or, perhaps better, a morale 
for being as well as for doing. Action is sporadic, being is continuous; 
neither individuals nor groups are always undertaking things. Is 
there not a morale of the will-to-live? Some social groups such as 
schools and industrial groups are for the sake of specific action. 
Their morale is the morale of their work. But families have a morale 
(witness Bob Cratchit’s family) without being in perpetual excur- 
sion as a family. The state also has first to be and then to do; and its 
will to exist is the first field for the morale of its citizens. Crusades 
may stimulate the active morale of churches, though with doubtful 
profit; and wars of aggression may stir the blood of patriots and en- 
dow the state with a new feel of reality; but the latent, perhaps sub- 
conscious, attachment to the state solely for the sake of its functions 
as promoter of national life may be of stronger root. 

The morale of focused action, fully organized for direction, pur- 
pose, and ideal, will doubtless present the anatomy of our subject 
with greater clarity and articulation; but it is a special and narrower 
form of a more general disposition. Morale is the disposition to af- 
firm, from one’s own resources, both the deeds of group living and 
the living from which deeds come. 

There is, of course, a connection between being and doing; for 
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conscious beings cannot exist long without specific action. Complete 
inactivity becomes anesthesia, and both men and institutions get 
into action in part to realize that they exist. Even institutions which, 
like the church, are not defined in terms of a specific enterprise need 
occasionally to bring themselves to corporate action in order to re- 
new their vigor of existence. Latent periods vary from group to 
group; but, even for the family, morale sinks into a sort of somno- 
lence, a merely vegetative state, without the annual observances 
which involve renewal of common action. The state has usually no 
need to invent programs of action; history provides them. War has 
seldom had the excuse that it was the only escape from state tedium 
or from the insensitivity of citizens to public duty; but some activity 
the state requires for its health. This is the defect of the laissez faire 
conception of state functions. If the state has only to regulate or 
protect its internal institutions and interests, it has not enough of its 
own to keep the morale of the citizens in good order. Those who 
have maintained that war is a function necessary to the healthy 
state would be nearer the truth if they held that corporate action is 
essential to the healthy state. To say that war is necessary is as de- 
fensible as to say that pugilism is necessary to the healthy man. 

6. All these social movements have illustrated the fact that mo- 
rale is a democratic element in group structure, however the group 
may be organized. Even in a slave gang or in a prison shop where 
structural democracy is at zero there is a more-or-less of morale for 
the current performance; the amount and quality of the product 
depend on the level of that morale, quite as much as do the quality 
and amount of the product of a group of field hands. It is a demo- 
cratic element because it cannot be compelled; it can only be offered 
by the workers. The modern dictator is dependent on it and knows 
that fact. Frederick the Great could spur his troops on by shouting 
at them, ‘“‘Dogs, would you live forever!” The shrewd dictator of to- 
day makes no attempt to command morale; in his own way he begs 
for it, orates for it, presents himself as popular hero, savior of his 
people, imbeds his name in their daily salutations, encourages the 
legend of infallibility. He has to pay the democratic price of being 
what his people spontaneously admire and sounding with louder 
tone their own emotions. 
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Realizing the difficulty of living up to this part, he tries to trick 
morale into being by studying its psychological “laws” and playing 
upon its causes. If he has the advice of a clever psychological staff, 
he will succeed in this scientific morale-mill up to a certain point, 
namely, the point at which his (psychological) subjects find out, or 
suspect, that he is operating on them. Then the alleged “laws” 
abruptly cease to work. For it is impossible to manipulate men 
causally at the same time that you are dealing with them in good 
faith; and, since belief in the good faith of the leader is the very basis 
of morale, the fabric of morale—unity of purpose—is destroyed. 

A reservation must be made in this statement. No one resents be- 
ing made the subject of mental manipulation when he is in full con- 
sent to the process of training and discipline; men who are making or 
breaking habits quite frequently practice psychological management 
on themselves. The breach of morale begins where management im- 
plies deception, as in the use of propaganda to falsify the data on 
which the subject-mind operates. Traveling through southern Ger- 
many in early September, 1938, and also in meeting many German 
people in the summer of that year in Yugoslavia, I found one of the 
persistent sources of uneasiness the doubt whether the news they 
were getting was reliable—whether, for example, the sufferings and 
longings of Sudeten Germans were what the German press was repre- 
senting them to be. 

Even so, the manipulation of truth to impose pragmatically use- 
ful versions of events on the minds of a nation has shown itself un- 
expectedly effective. I have not found that the mass of Japanese 
people entertain serious doubts as to the benevolent purposes of the 
national enterprise in Asia. Viscount Ishii’s ““Monroe Doctrine for 
Asia” is commonly accepted, I believe, as a valid analogy. We have 
to reckon with a certain willingness of the human mind to be de- 
ceived, if the deception runs in line with what men have made up 
their mind to do or to believe. This strange passivity toward mental 
seduction is helped by the very complexity of political interactions 
and by the resignation to a relativity of truth which reports itself in 
the saying, ‘‘Ici, il n’y a pas des faits, il n’y a que des versions!’ To 
be accurate, then, we shall have to admit that the victims of psy- 
chological causal trickery do not always resent the process even 
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when they know about it; it may simplify for them the line of action 
to which they are committed, as it suits the fisherman to feign that 
his live bait does not suffer. What we can say is that people so con- 
ditioned with their own connivance are vulnerable when and in so 
far as the truth appears; they are operating on a dramatized morale 
which lacks the stability of the real article. 

Morale remains the democratic gift to the enterprise which the 
dictator has to persuade his people or his party is their own. In 
every social group there are three classes of members: (1) those who 
have the idea of the group so strongly that they would form another 
group for the same purpose if the present one did not exist; (2) those 
who understand and agree with the purpose enough to support what 
the first-named propose; and (3) those who adhere. As morale rises, 
the second class move into the first, and the third into the second. 
The technique of the dictator is to eliminate all mere adherents, to 
create a minority of classes (1) and (2) with high morale, to do with 
these what has to be done, and to confront the mass of the nation 
with faits accomplis, in the expectation that most will acquiesce, 
leaving a relatively small group to be suppressed. He remains the 
more completely dependent on the spirit of his acting minority, that 
is to say, on the democratic factor in its mentality. 

7. It follows that only in an actual democracy can morale reach 
its height. For the best morale is only obtainable with those who 
would form the group for the given enterprise on their own initia- 
tive, and this requires that they have the idea and the disposition to 
create. Group-formers can grow and get practice only in a regime of 
free association. It is here that there appears a certain divergence 
between the two ingredients of morale, discipline and initiative. 

In the early days of the American navy, many recruits were ac- 
cepted from Scandinavian countries. They were better than the 
American recruits for docility, order, and thoroughness. The Ameri- 
cans were critical of their officers, uppish, disposed to think they 
could do as well or better in the places of their superiors, and pre- 
sented a markedly inferior appearance at inspection. In time, this 
element of critical conceit became recognized as one sign of the ac- 
tivity of minds which were thinking the whole action through from 
the position of the officer as well as from that of the common seaman 
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and that this was the unpurchasable disposition which would give 
drive to an actual engagement and would supply replacements as 
officers fell. The poorer discipline meant a priceless element in mo- 
rale, the free gift of the comprehending intelligence, convinced of its 
right to know the object of the order or command. 

Democracy ought to be able to give much to morale, because it is 
accustomed to see the point of common effort and lend a hand.’ It 
also sees the point of being regimented for serious purposes and ac- 
cepts the temporary autocracy with a will: ‘Let Jim be the boss.” 
The question is never one of obedience alone—you can get that from 
an animal—but of how much of a man obeys. The man with the 
most thought to give, the most understanding to give, the most fel- 
low-feeling to give, the most sense of what it is all about, ergo the 
strongest emotional concern—that man will have, and spread, the 
best morale. And that man will be the product of democracy. 


C. ANALYSIS OF MORALE 


8. Our survey so far has given us an amount of illustration with- 
out which critical analysis tends to be conceptual and abstract. It 
will now be in order to indulge in a few distinctions. 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP MORALE 


We have been taking the word ‘“‘morale”’ as common usage does, 
sometimes to indicate the degree of energy and cunfidence of private 
individual effort, sometimes to indicate individual energy and confi- 
dence in a group, sometimes to indicate the energy and confidence of 
the group itself. It would be dogmatic to deny the validity of any 
of these uses. Psychiatry addresses itself to individual morale. The 
captain’s heaviest burdens are those of the individual slumping pri- 
vate. But the characteristic problems of morale belong to group 
temper, and it is to group mentality that the term is most character- 
istically applied. Esprit de corps is definitely a group phenomenon. 

There is a new dimension of effort and a higher threshold of fa- 
tigue when a plurality of wills is concerned. It is not good econ- 
omy to send a single man into the woods to cut cordwood; all the ob- 


3 As Professor Allport has ably pointed out in “Morale: American Style,” Christian 
Science Monitor, April 26, 1941. 
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stacles of the labor are lightened by companionship, all the moods of 
the forest are more friendly, and the advent of weariness is post- 
poned. Further, the fact that your objective is shared adds an ele- 
ment to its convincingness. Thus the social problem of morale is in 
one sense easier; in another, more intricate and more complete. 

As an individual experience, a good morale has for its symptoms, 
besides energy and confidence, single-mindedness and that affirma- 
tive act we called “‘giving.’”’ As a social experience, these last-named 
symptoms take on further meaning. Single-mindedness has to mean 
unity of purpose with the group as well as an absence of conflict in 
one’s self. Giving implies intelligent teamwork, frictionless accept- 
ance of division of labor with whatever subordination one’s own 
role is involved, and obedience to the agreed source of direction. 
With a good group morale, the members spontaneously use “‘we”’ 
as the author of the group action. We have, then, something like a 
merging of wills into a single will for the performance in hand (an 
ideal almost literally realized in some ensemble music). For the in- 
dividual this looks like a surrender of self-direction, but it is not 
quite this. It is rather an achievement of indirect or vicar.ous self- 
direction by the free adoption of the total will as one’s own. Ina 
good morale the individual will-action is enlarged rather than dimin- 
ished; each individual tends to take group awareness into himself 
and to think for the group as well as with it, contributing here and 
there an instant nudge of direction to the rest. 

Whoever enters group action at all gives himself up to a tempo- 
rary flow of necessity. But his morale consists in being, with his own 
will, a step ahead of necessity. 


THE MORALE OF POSITIVE AND OF NEGATIVE OBJECTIVES 


9. We have already recognized that there is a difference between 
the morale of being and the morale of action. The morale of being is 
the degree of affirmation of the will to live, whether for one’s self or 
for one’s cause, one’s group, one’s family, one’s friend, one’s nation. 
The morale of action is of two sorts—the morale of work, aimed to- 
ward achievement, with the issue of success or failure, and the morale 
of strife, with the issue of victory or defeat. The morale of strife or 
contest, as the dramatic mode, tends to impose its imagery on the 
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others. The plain will-to-endure is pictured as a contest with dis- 
couragement. Labor becomes a struggle against obstacles; and, if 
competition enters, then victory and defeat are a suitable language. 
There appears to be a psychological attraction of the will toward the 
imagery of combat. 

But combat is the only type of morale in which the objectives are 
predominantly negative. We do not normally go to war to create a 
better world; we work for a better world. War is justified only as 
against something. When some power goes to war for what it calls a 
better world, we call it an aggressor; for, if it were really out for a 
better world, it would not need to adopt that means, as Tagore 
pointedly reminded Noguchi when the Japanese poet invited him to 
join in praising the Japanese ideal for a new Asia. It is always proper 
to ask an aggressor what he is fighting for; but the defender can only 
be asked what he is fighting against. 

It is frequently said that no high morale can be achieved for pure- 
ly negative objectives. How can anyone say this, in view of the his- 
tory of warfare? If pain and fear are “prepotent stimuli’ for physi- 
cal reactions, resentment, anger, hatred of self-satisfied and self- 
righteous “haves” by hungry and desperate “have-nots” are the 
prepotent stimuli and sustainers of war spirit. The chief motivation 
of the Nazi campaign is to be seen in the emotional passages of Hit- 
ler’s speeches, with their incessant rehearsals of the crimes of Ver- 
sailles, the failure of the Allies to play fair with a Germany disarmed 
in trust of their honor, the repeated rebuffs to his allegedly benevo- 
lent and hopeful efforts. In comparison with these appeals to wrath, 
his myth of a positive goal is shadowy, variable, and indistinct. In 
our own War of Independence the positive aim was dismissed with a 
phrase—“‘to take the just place’ —whereas the body of the Declara- 
tion is the recital of grievances. Consider the fragile morale of Italy’s 
wars of professed crusade in Ethiopia and Greece. Contrast the 
morale of the Soviet forces at the invasion of Finland with that now 
shown in defending their own frontier. The fiercest fighting morale, 
and the most determined, is that directed against intrenched injus- 
tice. If there is no real grievance, the war leader must invent one 
and get his people to believe it. The destruction of that belief is the 
destruction of their morale. 
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To be sure, there is an implied affirmation in every negation. To 
fight against invasion is to fight for the fatherland. To fight against 
tyranny is to fight for liberty. But contrast the positive aims of 
warfare with the negative incentives. The incentives are past events, 
actual, definable particulars. The positive aims are generalities, 
futurities, suffering from nonexistence and tending to provoke dis- 
pute as soon as they take shape in specific programs. 

Hence those who criticize the democracies because they are only 
fighting against something and not for something, on the ground 
that negations can give only half a morale, are not on firm psycho- 
logical ground. They have not realized the strong wrath of a necessi- 
tated defense. Nor have they felt the terrific emotional surge of find- 
ing one’s national self caught in a trap and doomed to economic ste- 
rility by a sanctified status quo. If the negative morale of combat is 
ever to be replaced by the positive morale of work, it will require a 
growth through the world of sympathetic negation to remove the 
bitter touch of isolated despair. 


ORGANIC FACTORS AND IDEA-FACTORS: THE FRAME OF MORALE 


ro. Since morale is definitely the mental contribution to effective 
action, it is somewhat paradoxical to invite the body-mind contrast 
back into morale itself. Yet there is a point in distinguishing from 
those factors derived from self-conscious decision, those factors 
which emerge from the psychophysical machine: its health, energy 
flow, endocrine balance, and what we speak of in draft horses as 
“beam” and “‘bottom,” endurance under continued demand, and the 
like. 

It is tempting to dwell on the organic factors, for they are the 
eminently cultivable side of the matter. They have also a “‘head”’ of 
their own; they tend to produce a level of steady efficiency character- 
istic of the individual in some independence of the total auspices of 
action and their appeal to imagination and faith. If the total out- 
look is depressing, and there is nothing to be done about it, or if, as is 
frequently the case in war, the total situation is completely unknown 
to a local unit, the mind has a large capacity for shunting out this 
horizon (which we may refer to as the “frame of action’’) and en- 
joying the morale of immediate behavior. “Nerve,” for example, is 
not identical with courage, which deals with actual danger; it con- 
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sists in shunting off the concern about dangers which for the moment 
are not one’s business and carrying on the detail. A high civic mo- 
rale during war, as seen so admirably in the British public, requires a 
well-developed nerve in this sense. 

Of these organic factors, I wish to point out only one principle: 
they act as a ballast and tend to counteract wide changes which 
might arise from the idea-factors alone. 

When the frame of action has an abnormally low value (as in de- 
feat, imprisonment, and slavery, where no activity can connect with 
one’s major ends), organic factors seize on any available activity and 
tend to find in that an enjoyment of effort. Thus poverty taken as an 
inescapable condition has never of itself been able to destroy human 
morale; witness the temper of the masses of China. 

On the other hand, when the frame of action has an unusually 
high value (as at the arrival of an opportunity felt to be great), the 
organic factors see to it that the stimulus does not too severely drain 
the working capacity of the organism. This braking effect, reflected 
in consciousness as a certain dulling of the sense of the exceptional, 
may provoke self-reproach, as if one ought to be more alive than one 
is to the great occasion. But the emotional awareness of the excep- 
tional is less conducive to effective performance than its quiet ra- 
tional measure. 

Morale is a response to meaning; its legitimate source is meaning 
as seen in the objectives of action. The meaning of the whole out- 
look of living is the rational origin of the meaning of any particular 
deed and, therefore, of the morale for that deed. Meaning descends 
from the whole to the part. But there is another current of meaning 
which arises from the part to the whole: if living and acting are satis- 
factory at this moment, that immediate enjoyment tends to spread 
its quality to the whole horizon. Peasant populations in the plains 
of Europe and Asia have held the tenor of their way relatively un- 
interrupted by the shifting fortunes of empires through recorded his- 
tory; the stable morale of the villages has been the balance wheel of 
the world. It is also the peril of civilization, since it induces in peace- 
ful populations a somnolence toward the long-distance threats to 
their security. 

When we turn to the idea-factors, therefore, we are in the native 
air of morale. It would be absurd to define morale in terms of or- 
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ganic well-being alone, since the typical test of morale comes when 
physical well-being is drained. Morale, we say, is first of all a re- 
sponse to meaning; it implies a belief that to be something or to do 
something is significant or important and that it is possible to achieve 
this end. ‘“‘Importance”’ is an interesting category; an object need 
not be intrinsically valuable in order to be “‘important’’ if it is a 
means to a valuable end. Importance is a halo which may light on 
dull objectives if they are way stations to our major aims. It is these 
ultimate aims which sustain morale in any undertaking; and this 
implies that morale is directly dependent on a man’s faith. It is an 
inseparable aspect of religion, a corollary of whatever religion a man 
has. There can be no morale in an enterprise which runs counter 
to the ultimate tenet, unless indeed it represents a change of faith or 
becomes itself a new religion. 


THE MORALE OF RADICAL TRANSITION 


11. There is in every man a lurking yen toward some sort of revo- 
lution. This also comes from his religion or rather from that faith 
which is the mother of actual religions—the faith that the possible 
value of living, if we had the secret of it, is unlimited. Then any way 
of life which has become dull is wrong and ready for discarding; a 
critical shadow is cast on all our humdrum living; and every prophet 
who promises a better way receives a hearing. Every pessimist is 
true in what he denies—that happiness has been attained. 

Hence, while war and catastrophe are dreaded by every voice of 
reason, there is a minority whisper welcoming the crisis. Here comes 
the desired revolt from the commonplace and its assumed scale of 
importances. Here comes the exhilaration of a major struggle, root- 
ing up the floor boards of life. We are delivered at a blow from the 
vanities and false fronts of pseudo-essential routines. We recover our 
normal size as the jinn released from the bottle. In every upheaval 
we rediscover humanity and regain freedoms of which we had 
robbed ourselves through our possessions and habits. We are cured 
of myopia and the petty bookkeeping with private gains. We relearn 
some old truths about the connection between happiness, unselfish- 
ness, and the simplification of living. 

The chief secret of the Nazi morale is their exploitation of this 
permanent urge of men to escape from themselves out of mere low- 
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scale orderliness of existence. I will not call this a bent to revolution: 
I will call it the belief in greatness—the greatness of our own destiny. 
Whenever greatness passes near us, we rise to it, ashamed of what we 
have been. 

There is a morale of greatness. It is different from the morale of 
emergency, excitement, exceptional stress. It does not need to be 
whetted up. It cannot be fed by propaganda. It perishes in the end 
apart from both freedom and truth. But it shows us one thing we 
need to learn—that the morale of greatness thrives on sacrifice. 
There is a vast difference between the blown and boosted morale in- 
jected into a flabby public by professional purveyors of pep and 
promise, and the genuine morale of inner fire built on a deep disturb- 
ance of the will, like that of the Chinese teachers and students mak- 
ing a university in the Shansi caves. Without hardship, there is no 
firm morale; without dislocation of living, there is nothing command- 
ing grave and loyal resolve. Hardship indeed cannot be invented, 
and artificial discomforts introduced into training are dubious de- 
velopers of character. But training is itself dislocation and hardship; 
and the source of morale is the understanding of its necessity, the 
will to put it through, and the impatience of that cushioning and 
amusing, distracting and exhorting, which imply that the recruit is 
already a hero, suffering for his country and requiring the constant 
ministrations of the sympathy squad. If the recruit has been seized 
with the Purpose which so alters the face of community life, he will 
take care of his own minor hardships; if he has not that Purpose, the 
volume of sugared attention to his inner man will alienate rather 
than attract him. His morale will die like a cat too much petted. 

The morale of a public and the morale of a camp have a common 
requirement to make on the morale officer—the requirement of re- 
spect for the gravity of the decision which is to be that of the nation 
and of each citizen and recruit. This means that the man must be 
treated as a thinker and as a will open to shaping by the law of great- 
ness. But greatness can be conveyed only by those by whom it is felt. 


NOTE ON THE TRAINING OF MORALE 
Conscious efforts to bolster or improve morale are of three sorts: (1) training 
for general condition of body and will; (2) systematic attention to the conditions 
of work, with the purpose of removing irrelevant and unnecessary privations; 
and (3) clarifying and affirming the purpose supporting the common action. 
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Of (1): this is the point which properly elicits all the skill which psychology 
and the art of pedagogy can bring to bear. Here volumes have been written 
and are yet to be written. I shall make only the remark that there is a region 
at which physical and mental fitness run together and are trained together. 
Physical setup is at the same time self-control. Moral self-command begins with 
command of the body. Hence posture and bearing are indicative of the state of 
will; no man can command others who cannot rule his own body. 

Of (2): this is the point at which most nonsense is poured out in the name of 
applied science. Recruits must be “conditioned.” They must be secured against 
subconscious cravings arising from the synthetic and uprooted camp situation, 
lack of female companionship, absence from hobbies, and other disproportions 
of artificial existence. Very true. But there are two principles to supplement 
these diagnoses. First, that it is natural for man to be artificial; and, if he is 
not uprooted from habit by circumstances, he will uproot himself temporarily 
and submit himself to just these privations in the name of a holiday. Second, 
that man has a hundred instincts and therefore instinctive needs; but that there 
is only one of them—apart from hunger—that requires to be satisfied. That is 
the will to power, in the form of being able to put one’s ideas into effect. This 
requires to be satisfied, because it includes all the other instincts in itself. The 
regimentation of camp must be such as to allow each man a region for private 
self-expression. 

Of (3): this is so much the essence of the whole matter that, if it could be 
secured, scientific attention to “conditioning” would be almost unnecessary. 
It would be extravagant to say, “If you have a good cause, present it and let 
morale take care of itself; if you have a bad cause, seek the aid of applied 
psychology.” The element of truth in this too caustic remark is that, after we 
have analyzed morale perfectly into a set of attitudes such as “hopeful,” 
“resolute,” etc., we have just come face to face with the question, “Is there any 
respectable way to secure hopefulness except to present the objective grounds 
for hope?” Attitudes are attitudes toward objects, and control of the attitude 
must begin with the objective facts, unless one proposes to have recourse to 
lies or drugs. Its extravagance lies in its ignoring the truth that attitudes toward 
exceptional strains require to be thought out and prepared and can be helped 
into place by enhanced self-knowledge. 

But, in the end, morale is always for a purpose, and the only radical aid one 
can give is the enlivening of the purpose. The only safe ground for group una- 
nimity or national unity is the rational ground for the common purpose. The 
nation must have absolute confidence in the candor and sincerity of its leader- 
ship. There must be a great cause, felt as such. One must have confidence that 
none in the group is holding himself out of the current or stirring feeling for his 
own profit; it is hard to make common cause with a charlatan or a pig. There 
must be strict avoidance of the appeal to unity on the ground of good form or 
of being with the majority; the demand to unite because it is patriotic to do so 
is a confession of rational weakness of the cause itself—it is a dead-dog demand, 
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a pis aller, and, like whipping men into line, one of the best ways of laying up 
an inner revulsion, which is already disunity. 


MORALE, VIRGINAL AND MATURE 


12. I have but one more distinction to suggest—that between the 
morale of first love, first enthusiasm, and all the morales which can 
follow after an experience of partial disillusionment. 

The morales of 1914-18, both in Europe and in America, were of 
the first sort: morales of emotions, epithets, slogans, songs, none of 
which are much in evidence today in any of the contending countries. 
Those earlier morales were of generations inexperienced in war; they 
were to this extent naive morales, taking their goals simply, whole- 
heartedly, passionately. They were comparatively unsophisticated 
in respect to the skill and range of propaganda. No one on this side, 
and few in England, suspected Lord Bryce’s relation to the “Bryce 
Report” on atrocities in Belgium. They were, let us say, virginal 
morales. 

The men who today are called to face war are not for the most 
part the same generation that fought in the last war; but they have 
absorbed that earlier generation’s reflection. Having learned more 
of the texture of history, and having learned how that morale was 
made, we are no longer capable of it. Epithets leave us not alone cold 
but suspicious of their user. Oratory hangs heavy in our ears. Neat 
aphorisms, summing the principles at stake in “polar words” with 
black-and-white contrast, give us one more count of distrust of gen- 
eralities. We are not incapable of taking sides, but we know in ad- 
vance that that man is a liar who declares his side as all-truth against 
all-error, or all-civilization against all-barbarism. Our morale trou- 
ble is the trouble of maturity; we have intelligence and we have con- 
sciences. We know the defects of our own system, we know the cor- 
ruptions that lurk under the fair cover of democracy, we know our 
own degree of complicity in the troubles of Europe; and a bad con- 
science is the worst equipment with which to enter a crusade, the 
subtlest enemy of morale. Our morale, even that of our younger gen- 
eration, must be a mature morale, it must be born of a reason run- 
ning far beneath the surface of diplomatic representations. 

It is noteworthy that almost all of the national and popular move- 
ments belonging to the between-war era have been of the virginal 
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type. Manned by young men, most of them affect populations to 
which concerted political activity was a complete novelty. China 
and India have long been race conscious; but until this century, 
neither has been nation conscious at the popular level. Russia, slow- 
ly feeling its way beyond czarism, has not yet achieved a total self- 
consciousness. The Nazi movement displaced a frost-bitten experi- 
ment in republican government, still in its infancy. The minorities 
which pre-empted the direction of these peoples could be uncritically 
united, because it was for their members their first vast political 
deed of self-expression, their first utopia. 

The element of hope in this fact is that they also must mature. 
They are in fact visibly maturing, and for them also the problem of a 
morale of emotion becomes increasingly difficult. The type appeals 
begin through repetition to sound hollow: the roar and the bragga- 
docio run themselves out; the role of the absolute becomes, with 
time, more palpably inappropriate to the human figure. The need 
for truth becomes a craving, breaking through all censorship. The 
morale manufactured in the psychological workshop shows the lim- 
its of applied causality in the control of men. 

In truth, the maturity of morale means that in the Western world 
the conception of a crusade is untimely and the war method of 
achieving a renewal of values is intolerable to mankind. Islam itself 
can no longer find it pertinent to declare a jihad, a holy war. I doubt 
whether even the Sudan could offer support to another mahdi. We 
are enduring the last and most nearly realistic of all the pageants of 
political deity, the mightiest effort to revise by overthrow. If we can 
rise to a true realism of international order, in response to the agonies 
inflicted on all sides in this struggle, we may dismiss the pageantry 
and its virginal morale as the passing of that type of deity in the 
world. With its passing, the world may be so far moved forward in 
self-consciousness, from Japan to America via Asia and Europe, that 
the morale of maturity, the morale of rational sacrifice, the bending 
of the common will to the problems of all states, can become the order 
of the day. 
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ABSTRACT 

Military morale is in a large sense inseparable from civilian morale because each 
reacts upon the other and both are in large measure based on fidelity to a cause. But 
there is a certain kind of morale that is distinctly military. It begins with the soldier’s 
attitude toward duty. It develops with the soldier’s command over himself. It is a 
spirit that becomes dominant in the individual and also in the group. Whether the sol- 
dier has physical comforts or suffers physical hardships may be a factor but is seldom 
the determining factor in making or unmaking his morale. A cause known and believed 
in; knowledge that substantial justice governs discipline; the individual’s confidence 
and pride in himself, his comrades, his leaders; the unit’s pride in its own will; these 
basic things, supplemented by intelligent welfare and recreation measures and brought 
to life by a spirit of mutual respect and co-operation, combine to weld a seasoned 
fighting force capable of defending the nation. 

Military morale, as a soldier understands it, is both a quality and 
a condition of the mind, of the body, of the spirit. It may be af- 
fected by circumstances not subject to any man’s control, yet as a 
condition it can be made or broken, as a quality it can be built up or 
torn down, by human device and intent. To create it, to stimulate 
it, to guide and foster it, calls for a masculine type of effort by strong, 
hard men; yet it is a thing of delicate growth, to be tended by highly 
sensitive intellectual and spiritual stewardship. It is like life itself, 
in that the moment you undertake to define it you begin to limit its 
meaning within the restrictive boundaries of mere language. 

But for practical purposes of discussion let us say that military 
morale is that conditioned quality, in the individual soldier and in 
the unit of command, which holds the soldier, holds the unit, to the 
performance of duty despite every opposing force or influence. 

This means command and obedience, at every level down to or up 
to the individual man. A platoon in storm of battle functions suc- 
cessfully because it responds to the orders of its leader. Consider 
then the individual soldier in that platoon. His brain, his body, his 
whole physical organization, will be subject to reflexes occasioned by 
noises and dangers that whirl and crash about him. It is not enough 
that he hears the voice or sees the signal of the leader. He must un- 
derstand the signal. Nor is that enough. He must have an inner con- 
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trol; he must relay the command to himself. Command and obedi- 
ence here function, or fail to function, at the crucial point of military 
success or breakdown. This is the vital link in the chain of command. 
As a fighting machine the body of the soldier must obey the will of 
the soldier. When the man commands himself he moves, with the 
other men in his unit, responding to leadership—and that is the final 
test of military morale. 

The ultimate business of a soldier is to fight. And since his time of 
trial is a time when there is no reprieve for the unready, no choice 
but to win or lose by a complete outpouring of strength against 
strength, it is his constant business to shape his daily living toward 
the utmost of readiness for battle. Great fighting forces are built 
when leaders of leaders succeed in training men to train men to train 
themselves. The essence of the art is to preserve, throughout the in- 
flexible necessities of authority, the resilience of the human individ- 
ual’s free will. 

In a tactical crisis the commander’s immediate work is done in his 
estimate of the situation, his present decision, his order. His victory 
has been won or lost beforehand; he cannot win with unconditioned 
troops; it requires spirit and body to carry out orders of the mind. 
For better or for worse, the result is now dependent on the organiza- 
tion he has formed, educated, and inspired. 

It is important to stress and reiterate the statement that military 
morale is a quality and condition of fighting men and that to study 
and foster it is a function of military command, because those phases 
of the process of upbuilding it which are centered about the pro- 
visions made for the personal comfort of the soldier, and for his 
recreational activities in his off-duty hours, are more readily observ- 
able to the civilian eye than are the long hours of training in the 
technique of soldiering during which the man is inured to the tough 
requirements of his ultimate job. Recreation and welfare activities 
are a part, and a very important part, of the morale program, but 
they should fit properly into the whole picture without false per- 
spective. The mountaineer rests now and then on the trail, but it is 
by the climbing, not by the resting, that the crest is reached. The 
military commander must of course be a psychologist. It will be a 
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great help to him if he has scientific knowledge of psychology, and 
this is true with progressive importance in the ascending line of au- 
thority. But it is also necessary that he should have the art, that he 
should be a psychologist in the practical sense of the term—that he 
should not only know about men but should know men—and this 
is true with progressive importance in the descending line of author- 
ity down to the point where a squad leader who may never have 
cracked a book on psychology knows nevertheless what to say and 
when to say it in dealing with the men at his elbow. 

An instance of the value of the application of psychology in mili- 
tary training is the care taken to find the right place for the individ- 
ual man as early in his training as possible. In our Army, at the 
reception center, the new soldier is questioned by a number of in- 
terviewers who record his qualifications and aptitudes. The com- 
plex modern organization requires a wide range of special skills, and 
the indexing of individuals at the outset greatly simplifies and speeds 
up the process of locating the soldier where he will at one and the 
same time be most useful to the Army and most interested—and 
hence most happy—in his own place. A highly important function is 
that of the commissioned and noncommissioned officers with whom 
the recruit makes his first contacts with army life, for the impression 
made at this point will affect his attitude, and attitude may be re- 
garded as the most important initial factor in the individual’s morale 
as he enters the service. At the very outset the attempt is made to 
insure a feeling on the recruit’s part that he is now a member of a 
powerful team; that the security of his family at home is dependent 
on the success of this team; that his own personal security is bound 
up in the success of this team of which he is a part; that there will be 
recognition of himself as a man if he responds to the calls of the team 
on his endeavors; that he is entering on a new experience that will 
necessitate his pouring-out of his strength unselfishly toward the 
accomplishment of a common purpose and yet one in which his in- 
dividual powers will increase and in which provision will be found 
for his personal education and development. 

Something is accomplished in laying the foundations of morale 
when the soldier is brought to realize that it is actually a difficult 
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thing to assemble, feed, clothe, shelter, and train a large army, and 
that he is recognized as personally responsible for his own part in 
accomplishing that difficult task. 

It should be well noted that merely to feed, clothe, and shelter an 
army does not complete the building of its morale, even though 
these things be done to the point of perfection. It is in the soldier’s 
understanding of and attitude toward his environment that his mili- 
tary morale will be evidenced. It is a serious misuse of the term and 
misunderstanding of the facts to say that morale is high when the 
table is bounteous and the warm overcoat fits well and there are 
clean sheets on the nice comfortable bed. Physically comfortable 
conditions are pleasant, and they are conducive to general health 
and well-being; there is no virtue per se in asceticism or in hardship. 
Nevertheless, physically comfortable surroundings have only this 
connection with a soldier’s morale: he learns with experience and 
observation about what degree of ease and good living is compatible 
with military performance and how much it is reasonable to expect 
and under what training conditions. By his own intelligence and by 
the teaching of his officers he learns what to expect in the field and 
in the permanent camp. His observation, his feeling, his reason, 
give him an opinion as to whether he is or is not being handled justly 
and considerately. To withhold comforts from a soldier when by 
every reasonable standard his camp should be comfortable certainly 
undermines morale by creating dissatisfaction, even resentment; 
and yet it is when rations are lowest, privations sharpest, and every 
physical and emotional strain the hardest to bear that the quality 
of military morale may rise to its truest and best, even to the highest 
plane of spiritual dignity. It is not the comfort that makes morale 
nor is it the suffering. Morale is established, in so far as comfort and 
privation are concerned, when the soldier knows his own strength 
of purpose to be proof against the softening of the one and the at- 
trition of the other. A great deal can be effected in the early stages 
of a soldier’s education by the simple processes of good humor and 
good example on the part of his officers and of the seasoned cam- 
paigners among the enlisted men who are his seniors in service and 
whom he will tend to imitate. 
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Anyone will say that the great basic factor in the creation of mili- 
tary morale is devotion to a cause. That is a theme that needs no 
elaboration here. History is full of noble examples of such devotion, 
and its effect on both military and civilian morale, which as so in- 
fluenced are one and the same and interdependent on each other. 
Any sacrifice to defend the loved ones at home; any sacrifice to up- 
hold our soldiers out there. Emotional fervor will pierce the im- 
pregnable line, will hold against the irresistible assault. It is im- 
portant to remember that emotional fervor may be aroused by the 
beating of the tom-toms, may be a form of medicine man’s hypno- 
tism—or it may be of the abiding, magnificent character that is 
rooted in fidelity to ideals and standards that are genuine, that are 
understood, that are dearer to the individual than his own personal 
life. The difference between the fervor that is manufactured by 
hypnotism and the fervor that is engendered by conflict in defense of 
true and fine standards is that while either type will carry men 
through incredible exertions, it is the emotion based on faith in 
genuine values that outfights and outlives the counterfeit. The 
chaplain exercises an indispensable function in building military 
morale, for religion as a strengthening and stabilizing influence on 
the character of the individual can hardly be overestimated. 

It is beyond any military commander to implant this kind of 
morale in his men overnight. This is the morale of a whole people. 
It needs tradition. The commander can develop it, find means to 
enhance it, build upon it; he can be one of the whole people’s leaders 
who strengthen it and help to pass it on, but if the substance of it is 
not in his men when he starts to train them, he cannot be expected 
to do more than build a machine that will fight until it meets its first 
disaster. 

But let us assume that an army is composed of men who have had, 
in their home and school training and environment, such traditions 
and such indoctrination as will make them willing to endure effort 
and real sacrifice for a national cause which they understand and in 
which they thoroughly believe. That is a wonderful beginning for 
building military morale, but the finish lies far beyond. The men are 
still human, with human desires and responses, and there must be a 
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fitting, in both directions, between these human qualities and a 
soldier’s way of life. It is not enough that the cutting-tool be made 
of good steel: there must actually be an edge on it before it is usable. 

There is a simile here that is applicable all the way through. From 
mining to refining, to shaping, tempering, grinding, and honing. 
From selection to disciplining, to teaching, indurating, perfecting in 
team play, and inspiriting to battle. 

The selection of the men themselves is like mining the ore and 
taking the metal from its matrix. It is not merely a question of sav- 
ing money for the government by reducing the potential of disabili- 
ties due to weakness of constitution. Nor is it merely consideration 
for the weakness of the individual and his discomfort and suffering in 
trying to keep up with stronger men. There must not be weaklings 
in the fighting units of the command. Every straggler is a liability. 
Inferior steel is rejected at the beginning, lest there develop flaws 
that may at some critical time of strain cause a break in the blade. 

The refining process in metal working is comparable to that period 
in the young soldier’s experience when he is learning how to act and 
feel like a soldier. A soldier is a human being; properly trained, he 
is more of a man than he was before, because he has developed within 
himself an inner strength that he did not even know existed; but 
though he is still a human being, he has a different attitude toward 
himself and toward life than he had when he was a civilian. The 
refining of the metal is the disciplining of the soldier. By the term 
“discipline’’ an experienced military man does not mean mere pun- 
ishment for wrongdoing, mere subjection in entirety to the will 
of a superior officer. A truly disciplined soldier obeys because he 
knows that obedience and command are a part of the same equation 
of conduct; he learns a deep pride in his understanding of the neces- 
sity of orders; he obeys as a member of a team who is unwilling that 
any other member should excel him in the readiness and skill with 
which he catches the signal and carries the ball or guards the runner. 
This is the first and greatest lesson to be learned—this lesson in feel- 
ing and acting like a soldier. 

Unless a boy has been brought up at home with more than ordi- 
nary parental wisdom and skill, he will not step immediately into 
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the new of life in a military camp. Most young men respond rapidly, 
however, to the training given them by their commanders. In every 
command there will be some among the recruits who do not respond 
readily, and these constitute an important problem. It is very im- 
portant that such a man, on the occasion of his first encounter with 
the stern necessity of military obedience, be handled with intelli- 
gence, patience, psychologic insight, and true leadership, as well as 
with the firmness that must always be present. He can almost al- 
ways be brought to a co-operative attitude, but if he cannot, he is 
going to be a worse liability than the physical straggler. Harsh 
punitive measures at this stage will not do. Understanding of the 
soldier’s conception of life must be established. Harsh punishment 
is for the knowing, deliberate offender whose offense endangers or 
demoralizes his unit. This does not mean that men should be han- 
dled softly. It does mean that instruction should precede orders, 
that orders should be within the power of the new soldier to under- 
stand and follow, that corrective measures should be used rather 
than punitive wherever possible, and that punishment when neces- 
sary should be just, prompt, and not out of proportion to the offense. 

While the processes of discipline are going on, teaching is begun. 
The soldier must learn how to take care of himself under all condi- 
tions; and it would surprise any person unfamiliar with psychology 
as it reveals itself in a military camp to see how far from simple it is 
to teach men to train themselves in the simplest skills of outdoor 
living. The soldier must learn how to use the weapons of combat; 
and here, again, it is surprising how far from simple it is to bring 
about a realization of the seriousness of the uses of those weapons. 
It is often remarked among experienced instructors that in combat 
practice it is hard to get men to take cover with anything like the 
completeness and alacrity with which they will learn to take it after 
they have been under actual fire. 

This teaching of the technique of soldiering has a basic effect on 
military morale, for it is essential to the development of the soldierly 
qualities of pride and courage. Many occupations involve risks. 
The cowboy, the fireman, the structural steel worker, the high-rigger 
of the lumber camps—these men do things in the course of their day’s 
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work that would make impossible demands on human courage if they 
were not trained by experience in knowing just what to do at the 
right split second. An important part of courage is knowing what is 
to be done, where the danger lies, and how to neutralize the danger. 
Along with this knowledge comes pride in performance, and the 
successfully taught soldier finds a thrill in the inner knowledge that 
comes to be his: that he is competent to be the guardian of his 
people, that he has a fighting technique proof against any ordinary 
dangers and so “grooved” that he can perform even when he is 
frightened—as frightened it is fairly certain he will be on occasion. 
Whoever among us all has never been frightened must have led a 
sheltered life indeed, or else he is a very insensitive individual. 

But military morale has not yet been built. The discipline has 
been well established and the training well advanced, but to refer 
again to our simile, the tempering, grinding, and honing remain to 
be accomplished. Induration is necessary. Maneuvers have this as 
one of the objectives. Within the limits of good sense, having in mind 
the avoidance of damage by excessive fatigue, men learn by ma- 
neuvers in the field what it is like to be red-eyed with weariness and 
still to carry on with planning and doing. It makes veterans of them, 
as nearly as may be short of battle with live ammunition. Parade- 
ground exercises will not teach men how to move a mechanized out- 
fit rapidly through the black night, without lights, to points co- 
ordinated with the movements of other members of the intricately 
organized team. Actually to have done it, even once, is a morale- 
builder of indispensable value. 

The maneuver under simulated war conditions not only indurates 
the individual but shows up the weak spots in team work for correc- 
tion and perfection; it grinds the edge of the cutting-tool and readies 
it for the final honing, which is the final process of conditioning a 
fighting army and which is our simile for the eve-of-battle pep talk 
to the team that has been trained for the gridiron, for the hour-of- 
trial inspiration of the men on whose rugged, toughened, self-confi- 
dent, and understanding fidelity the ultimate safety of their own 
people ultimately depends. Military morale is for this end. 

Two important factors have been left for final mention for the 
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sake of emphasis. Not every soldier carries a bayonet, not every 
airman dives in a bomber, not every sailor goes undersea or mans a 
gun turret. Every branch of military service has its calls for duty 
and for sacrificial fidelity. The need for team work reaches all the 
way forward and all the way back. It has always been true and is 
now more true than ever, that military and civilian morale are 
welded inseparably. In modern war there are no noncombatants, 
broadly speaking; the spiritual inclusion is complete. A break in 
morale at any point will weaken the whole effort. 

The other of these two factors is that of conservation of the whole- 
some psychologic balance of the individual in military service. What 
about the twenty-four-hour day of the soldier? Even a machine of 
metal parts needs rest, overhauling, oiling, reconditioning. The 
human machine needs a good deal of reconditioning, needs it in 
daily, weekly rhythm—food, sleep, rest, recreation, relaxation, just 
plain fun. 

In the Army of the United States the principle has been accepted 
that the responsibility for providing for these necessities rests with 
the Army, and within the limits of Army camps it is no longer left 
to the volunteered ministrations of civilian agencies. The Morale 
Branch has been established, whose functions not only include 
studies and recommendations and activities in the whole field of 
military morale but include specifically the responsibility for in- 
stallations of physical facilities for recreation and administration of 
recreational activities of every practicable sort. There are dayrooms 
for the companies, recreational buildings for the regiments, and 
service club buildings for the posts with hostesses. The hostesses 
also preside over guest houses for the accommodation of relatives and 
friends who occasionally visit the soldier in camp. There are chapels, 
theaters, athletic fields, libraries, and swimming pools where prac- 
ticable. Special camps are being provided in increasing number in 
what are known as “leave areas,’”’ where from five hundred to a 
thousand men can be accommodated on duty-free week ends, the 
camps being located where a combination of opportunity exists for 
water sports and other outdoor diversion, with the entertainments 
that can be found in cities. The purpose is to provide relaxation 
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from tension and routine, a change of environment, a spot of re- 
freshment, a breathing spell. 

Morale officers assist commanders in all morale responsibilities, 
and in particular they supervise these important necessities of daily 
life in the military camps. They also serve as liaison officers between 
the camp authority and the civilian leaders and authorities of adja- 
cent communities. This is a necessary function in the zone where 
military and civilian morale overlap, as the welfare activities con- 
ducted for soldiers in civilian areas are under the direction of civilian 
agencies. 

Social contacts, dances, shows, radio programs, church affairs, 
dinner invitations in private homes, transportation problems, police 
regulations—the incidental responsibilities of the morale officer 
liken him to the eldest brother of an old-fashioned large family. 

Military morale, then, is whatever you may be thinking of when 
you are contemplating the activating, vitalizing force of any large 
or small military organization—one man or millions. Health meas- 
ures, recreation, books, comforts, training program, discipline—all 
these and their variations are but the means. The thing itself when 
developed is the indomitable spirit of man. 

General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, in the course of an 
address on this subject, said: 

I would change Napoleon’s axiom of the ratio of morale to material from 
three to one to six to one..... In a spirit of mutual respect and co-operation, 
the Army of the United States must now proceed with its high purpose of weld- 


ing the elements of the American democracy into a disciplined, seasoned fight- 
ing force capable of defending the nation. 
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MORALE AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


JAMES M. LANDIS 


ABSTRACT 


Morale is a particular state of mind which is shared by members of a group. It con- 
sists of the devotion of men to an idea for which they are ready to make any sacrifice. 
Civilian defense and civilian morale are built on total participation. Civilian morale 
requires the reactivation of democratic ideals and the acceptance by the American 
people of their responsibility for total defense efforts. 


Morale is a familiar experience and its importance is universally 
recognized. It represents the dynamic factor in human action. A 
group of men engaged in a common task must have sound bodies 
and some form of acquired skill, just as a good machine must be 
made of materials having the requisite strength and of parts shaped 
and fitted in accordance with an appropriate design. But a group 
of men, like a machine, will not operate without power. In the case 
of the machine this power is physical or chemical; in the case of 
human groups it is mental. Men are not automatons but act from 
feeling, interest, will, and thought. These provide what is called the 
“motivation” of their action. The term “morale”’ refers to this dis- 
tinctively human form of motive power. The morale is said to be good 
when this motive power is such as to raise the action of the group 
to its maximum of efficiency; the morale is bad when the motive 
power is weak, intermittent, or unregulated, so that the human 
group, like the machine, falters, stalls, or gets out of hand. 

So far, then, good morale is a state of mind, shared by members 
of a group and moving them to make the fullest use of their strength 
and skill to attain a given objective. It is not a state of mind exist- 
ing in one man alone, but in many. It is not a state of mind to be 
enjoyed, for itself, but to serve as a spring of action. It is not a uni- 
form state of mind—the same under all circumstances—but is rela- 
tive to the end in view. 

With these fundamental conditions in mind, let us now examine 
the causes. This question I propose to approach not scientifically 
but practically. What are the methods of control by which good 
morale is created and preserved? 
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First, there are the physical causes. The state of a man’s mind 
depends on the state of his body. He is made sullen or irritable by 
bad food, apathetic by undernourishment, irresolute and depressed 
by fatigue or lack of sleep; he may be wholly incapacitated by sick- 
ness or wounds. Hence there is an obligation to give attention to 
men’s bodily needs and to the satisfaction of their appetites. But 
if morale is to be judged by its effectiveness in promoting a given 
objective there is a limit to the use of these physical causes. The 
army does not exist for the purpose of giving its members a pleasant 
life; that end could be better attained by leaving them at home. 
As soldiers they must be prepared for war and so their bodies must 
be hardened. Modern war puts a more severe strain on the human 
body than war in any other period of military history. The function 
of military morale is not to remove bodily hardships but to make 
men capable of extraordinary endurance and exertions. They have 
to be trained and not pampered. Under combat conditions and even 
in maneuvers soldiers must expect less sleep, less rest, and even 
less food than usual, and good morale requires that they shall stand 
such privation without any slackening of effort. The art of morale, 
then, consists not in giving men what their appetites demand but 
in persuading them that the denial of their appetites is necessary. 
Soldiers are quick to distinguish between privations due to incom- 
petence and privations imposed by the conditions of warfare. The 
important thing is that they should accept these conditions and be 
willing to adopt the means, however disagreeable or painful, because 
of their devotion to the end. So a merely physical morale, founded 
on the appeasing of appetites, gives way to the implanting of a pur- 
pose that is stronger than their appetites. 

The second cause of morale is psychological, consisting in the 
arousal of certain reactions that are called instinctive because they 
are believed to be inborn and universal. The good officer, like the 
good politician or personnel manager, knows how to arouse these 
reactions, even though he may never have studied psychology. The 
instinctive reactions which are ordinarily assumed to be favorable 
to good morale are combativeness, rivalry, initiative, fellow-feeling, 
gregariousness, docility, infectious gaiety. Through the arousal of 
these reactions men are disposed to fight, to seek victory over op- 
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ponents, to outstrip competitors, to follow example, to help com- 
rades, to enjoy participation in collective action, to obey orders, and 
to remain cheerful even under adverse conditions. Here again, how- 
ever, the mood must suit the circumstances and must contribute to 
the attainment of the objective. Gaiety of spirits, for example, 
makes for good morale when it serves as a correction of boredom, 
fatigue, or minor forms of discontent. 

In the last war a sense of humor helped to reconcile men even to 
muddy trenches, swarming rats, bursting shells, and snipers’ bullets. 
Or observe this column of tired soldiers, loaded down with heavy 
packs, marching along a dusty road in Flanders on a hot day in the 
summer of 1917. One company after another passes with grim en- 
durance pictured on their faces. They are taking their punishment, 
but it is wearing them, galling them in body and mind. But at 
length comes another company in high spirits, the men joking with 
one another, singing snatches of song, and apparently having a good 
time. What makes the difference? Only a red-haired, freckle-faced 
boy, a divinely appointed funnyman, who is not afraid of the sound 
of his own voice—rather likes it in fact—whose shameless spon- 
taneity loosens the tension of effort and diverts consciousness from 
the place that hurts. But it is evident that it is possible to be too 
funny or to be funny at the wrong time. Lightheartedness may make 
men irresponsible or overconfident. At any rate, somebody has to 
remain serious. The test lies in the practical effect, relative to an 
objective—such as the defeat of an enemy. 

Similarly, the arousal of the fighting instinct may lead to reckless- 
ness, or to a refusal to obey orders; rivalry may lead to jealousy and 
prevent team work; imitation may destroy initiative; fellow-feeling 
may lead to sentimentality or softness; gregariousness and docility 
may destroy individual self-reliance. 

So we are brought back again to the fundamental requirement of 
good morale—namely, that men should be devoted to an idea and 
be ready for whatever suffering, whatever effort, whatever mood or 
attitude that idea may require. Men may work together with the 
maximum of effectiveness only when their devotion to a common 
idea is stronger than their private ideas, and stronger than their 
appetites. 
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The morale of ideas, or ideational morale, is different for every 
group. The idea is acquired—it is not a part of the original endow- 
ment of human nature, shared by all mankind. The red-haired 
funnyman described above might have belonged to any army or any 
unit. The effect would have been the same. But ideational morale 
depends on the special conditioning which results from experience, 
tradition, and indoctrination. 

I speak of the morale of ideas, rather than of idealistic or ideologi- 
cal morale, not in order to avoid unnecessary syllables but because 
I wish to suggest that it is a very simple and ordinary thing and need 
not have a “moral” character, as that term is commonly used. The 
two simplest cases, in military experience, are esprit de corps and 
the will to victory. 

Esprit de corps is the pride which the individual takes in the army, 
Service, or unit to which he belongs. He was not born with any such 
pride; he has acquired it from his associations. It need have no 
deeper meaning. The collective body to which the individual “‘be- 
longs” may stand for nothing beyond itself—it is just the American 
Army, or the Twenty-sixth Division, or the Sixty-ninth Regiment, 
or the Air Force, or even the company, the platoon, or the squadron. 
Through the operation of psychological causes, such as e mulation, 
the collective body—its honor, its reputation, its success in what- 
ever it undertakes—assumes a paramount importance for its mem- 
bers. Loyalty to this body and to its symbols is stronger than per- 
sonal interests or opinions and stronger than their appetites. Be- 
cause they identify themselves with the collective body they feel its 
attainments to be their own, and enjoy a sense of participation in a 
co-ordinated activity, like that of a team, a chorus, or an orchestra. 

The will to victory is esprit de corps combined with the idea of an 
enemy. The combative instincts acquire a specific and permanent 
object. Carthago delenda est—‘‘Carthage must be destroyed.” An 
alien nation becomes a “hereditary enemy.’”’ The present determi- 
nation of Britain and America to ‘‘defeat Hitler’ is a case in point. 
It is not an expression of instinct but a fixation, by which a number 
of instincts are directed and focused by an idea, as a result of ex- 
perience and report over a period of years. 

Morale becomes idealistic or ideological when such motivating 
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ideas are broadened and generalized. Thus when, in the last war, 
President Wilson addressed the selectees as “‘soldiers of freedom,” 
he meant that the members of the American Army or of any of its 
subdivisions should think of these collective bodies as the instru- 
ments of a larger cause. He desired that American soldiers should 
thus be moved not only by a sense of partisanship but by a sense of 
rightness. Similarly, when we are called upon to defeat not Ger- 
many but Naziism, not Hitler but ‘the dictators,” it is in order that 
we may feel not a purely national or personal enmity but a moral 
enmity, and seek the defeat not of men but of a principle of evil. 

A group’s ideational morale tends to become idealistic or ideologi- 
cal in order to satisfy the doubts and scruples of one’s own members, 
in order to win allies, and in order to gain the approval of neutrals 
or even of enemy nationals. Suppose that the members of an army 
begin to feel that mere glory does not justify their sacrifices—that 
dying for an army differs only in degree from dying for “dear old 
Siwash”—or that they begin to suspect that feelings are being 
worked up so that they may be the willing tools of their leaders 
and rulers! Or suppose that a Roman begins to feel that a Cartha- 
ginian is, after all, a human being, and that there is nothing particu- 
larly noble about killing him and enslaving his wives and children! 
If the allegiance of partisans is to be held, sheer esprit de corps or 
sheer enmity has then to be converted into other terms if it is to 
appear worthy and reasonable. 

The necessity for this transformation will vary according to cir- 
cumstances. It is relatively unnecessary with professional soldiers 
or in the heat of battle; it is relatively necessary for men who still 
think and feel in terms of civil interests and occupations, during in- 
tervals of peace and preparation, at a distance from the theater of 
actual hostilities, or over long periods of time as the military men- 
tality relaxes and more normal ambitions and modes of thought and 
feeling have a chance to assert themselves. In short, idealistic or 
ideological morale is better suited to a broad appeal, to the distant 
view, and to the long run. 

The application to the present situation in America is evident. 
Modern warfare requires of us, as of all nations, a total effort. Our 
morale must be all-comprehensive. It must provide a motivation 
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not only for combatants but for all the supporting services which 
reach out into every region, every group, and every occupation. 
Whether, at this writing, we are or are not at war is a technical 
question; but in any case we are not feeling the heat of battle, nor 
are we in the theater of hostilities. We cannot depend on the primi- 
tive passions of combativeness and self-preservation to inhibit 
doubts and scruples, to supersede the dictates of prudence, or to dis- 
solve our differences. We are taking the relatively distant and the 
relatively long view of the situation, and we can still enjoy the luxury 
of reflection. We require good reasons. Therefore, while we must 
make use of the physical and psychological agencies of morale and 
create esprit de corps and a will to victory, this motivation will not 
suffice—not fora moment. We must, in fact, begin with an idealistic 
or an ideological morale, and then implement it by physical and psy- 
chological means and by collective pride and a fixed determination 
to defeat the particular enemy. 

The name for our ideal or ideology is ““democracy’’; which means, 
briefly, that organized society shall be controlled by, and for the 
benefit of, its individual members. This form of human society, we 
think, is the best—the best for every people that is capable of achiev- 
ing it and in any case the best for us. This we take to be the goal of 
our historical evolution and the ultimate standard of our policy. It 
is in order to be this, and to be this more fully, that we assert the 
right to exist and to enjoy security. It is this which is our united 
interest, as distinguished from the interests which are merely yours 
or merely mine; or, rather, this is the common pattern and frame- 
work of that life together within which we hope, each of us, to find 
his own good. If this idea is to serve the purpose of morale each 
man’s devotion to it must be stronger than his appetites, and 
stronger than his devotion to any narrower end which divides him 
from his fellow-Americans. This does not and cannot occur com- 
pletely, but it is only in so far as it occurs in a high degree in a con- 
siderable majority of the people that we can be said to have any 
moral unity or any morale on the idealistic, ideological level. 

The Office of Civilian Defense exists for the purpose of organizing 
the citizens—men and women—of each community as auxiliaries to 
the regular armed forces. It is the function of this federal organiza- 
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tion, of the state committees of public safety, and of the local de- 
fense committees appointed at the request of the governors of the 
states to prepare the people at large to meet the threat of war. 
These agencies are engaged in the training of personnel whose duty 
it would be, in case of attack, to report the approach of an enemy, 
to extinguish fires, to provide shelters, to repair damage to property, 
to evacuate women and children, and to care for the sick or wounded. 
They are engaged in mapping local areas, with special reference to 
public utilities, and in making an inventory of facilities available 
for any of the foregoing measures of defense, relief, or security. They 
co-ordinate existing agencies, public and private, which are already 
devoted to these ends. 

All of these organizations, federal, state, and local, require their 
own morale. They call for physical strength and alertness. They 
must be infused with a spirit of combativeness and of emulation, 
each unit seeking to outstrip the other in its zeal or efficiency. They 
must be bound together among themselves by a sense of partner- 
‘ship, by loyalty to their directors and chairmen, by mutual trust, 
and by confidence in their united strength. They must, if they are 
to serve well, acquire esprit de corps and a will to victory—a resolute 
determination to avert or resist the danger from abroad. 

But the organization of Civilian Defense has a deeper meaning. 
It is symbolic of the fact that readiness for defense, like war itself, 
is total. Nothing will suffice short of the consolidated and organized 
effort of the entire nation. Civilian Defense gives every man and 
woman a place in the ranks, along with the armed forces, the leaders 
in industry, and the workers in industrial plants. It is peculiarly de- 
pendent, and peculiarly responsible, for that morale of ideas, that 
fidelity to democratic ideals, which provides the only adequate mo- 
tivation for a genuinely national American effort. 

The members of the British Home Guard have witnessed the 
death and destruction wrought by the enemy’s planes. They can 
hear the thunder of guns across the Channel and know that the 
invader is at their door. The toll of their dead and wounded mounts 
from day to day. The deeper spiritual reserves of a brave people 
fighting for their lives and their independence have been aroused. 
American civilians would not be less brave in the hour of extremity— 
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but they are now called upon to serve when the danger is as yet 
comparatively remote. They must be induced by prudence and in- 
telligence to do what they would instinctively do in the immediate 
presence of a catastrophe, in order that a future catastrophe may 
be lessened or averted. They must rely on a peacetime morale to pre- 
pare for a wartime possibility. What they cannot draw from the 
heat of passion or from inexorable necessity they must draw from a 
deliberate fidelity to their principles and their institutions. Since 
they can rely less on the vividness of the danger they must rely 
more on a sense of the value of the thing endangered. 

The organization of Civilian Defense supports the armed forces 
by supplementary services; it spreads defense throughout the land. 
It must also support the morale of the armed forces by spreading 
morale throughout the land. Behind the army, the navy, and in- 
dustry, Civilian Defense stands as an auxiliary agency. Behind the 
spirit of the army, the navy, and industry stands the spirit of their 
families and their communities. Soldiers, sailors, managers, and 
workers have not ceased to be members of families and communities. 
They are still civilians and will remain civilians, despite their uni- 
forms, their weapons, their machines, and their tools. Their morale 
is not likely to rise higher than its civilian sources. It is a duty of 
Civilian Defense to raise this morale high and to keep it high, so 
that the men in the forward ranks may receive from their homes a 
continuous refreshment of zeal and determination; so that they will 
feel themselves watched, applauded, and reinforced by a solid na- 
tion. 

The attainment of a civilian or national morale, comparable to 
the development of our armaments and adequate to the present 
emergency, imposes the following tasks: 

1. Those values which are embraced with the idea of democracy 
must be felt to possess superlative worth and must be given prece- 
dence over every narrower interest. If these values have been for- 
gotten, they must be remembered; if they have grown rusty, they 
must be made to shine; if they have grown cold, they must be 
warmed; if they have been disputed, they must recover the adher- 
ence of every American. 
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2. It must be realized that democracy, like every idea, lives in 
men’s minds and hearts, and that men’s minds and hearts dwell in 
physical bodies—that democracy is thus vulnerable to physical force 
and requires physical force for its defense. It must be recognized 
that democracy is now endangered by a physical as well as a moral 
enemy, and that its defense now requires a readiness to meet that 
enemy with a force of proportional magnitude. 

3. Dissenters of every political or doctrinal persuasion must be 
reminded that there is a time for debate and a time for united action, 
and that full collaboration with other nations for the purpose of 
securing the defeat of Nazi Germany is now a public policy which it 
is the duty of every American citizen to support. 

4. The American people, despite a traditional faith in their im- 
pregnable remoteness, must be taught that there is no longer any 
such thing as a “safe distance,” that there is no security for America 
except in an orderly world, and that the only effective defense is an 
offensive against the disturbers of peace. Americans must be per- 
suaded to accept once and for all a responsibility proportional to 
the greatness of her power and the greatness of her interest. 

Only on the basis of these convictions can there exist a morale 
deep, wide, and enduring enough to see this country through this 
third great crisis in her history, comparable in its gravity to the 
Revolution of 1776 and the War between the States of 1860. Only 
on the basis of these convictions can we hope to transform a pre- 
carious defense into a lasting security. 
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GEORGE CREEL 


ABSTRACT 

Since the.morale of the front line derives directly from the morale of the civilian 

oe from which the armed forces are drawn, the mind of a nation must be mobi- 

ized no less than its man-power. Particularly today, when wars are a trial of strength 
between opposed ideals as well as opposed armies, public opinion is a major force, and 
the one sure way to form a steadfast, enduring public opinion is to inform it. Any form 
of censorship and any attempt to suppress, twist, or conceal will result inevitably in 
an impairment of the popular confidence that is the very heart of morale. A free people 
cannot be told what to think but must be given every fact in the case and permitted to 
do their own thinking. Propaganda—the fight for the promotion and maintenance of 
morale—can have no other basis than honesty and candor, for in every human being 
there is an instinct for truth. Tom-tom beating and tribal incantations, built on lies, 
deceit, corruption, megalomania, and national egotism, may rush a nation into war 
and whip up passions for a while, but froth and dregs are bound to be the ultimate 
result. The justice of a nation’s cause must be proved and preached, but even that is 
not enough. If the struggle is to enlist heart and mind and soul, the bloody business of 
wholesale slaughter must be illumined by the hope of a new and better world-order. 
Hitler may sneer at the “idealistic note” in propaganda, but it is only to high idealism 
that free peoples respond. 

The relation between propaganda and morale is intimate and in- 
separable. The “‘war will” of the civilian population is a nation’s 
second line, and “war will,” particularly in a democracy, depends 
upon the degree to which people can be made to consecrate and con- 
centrate body, soul, and spirit in the supreme effort of service and 
sacrifice, giving complete assent to the truth that all business is the 
nation’s business and every task a common task for a single purpose. 
Without national unity, based on high resolves and unfaltering de- 
terminations, the courage of the firing line is bound to be weakened, 
for the morale of the army derives from the morale of the nation of 
which the army is only the fighting part. Ask any admiral or general, 
and he will admit that propaganda—the fight for public opinion—is 
as integral a part of any war machine as ships, guns, and planes. 
The “mind”’ of a people must be mobilized as well as its man-power. 

There is still another aspect of the question to be considered. 
Modern wars are a trial of strength between opposed ideals as well as 
opposed armies, with moral victories having all the value of military 
decisions. The “verdict of mankind,” as Woodrow Wilson put it, is 


by no means an empty phrase. Propaganda can win either the 
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friendship or active support of neutral nations and, if based on truth 
and backed by facts, can even break down enemy morale, both in 
‘the front line and behind it. 

All of which has been military gospel for centuries. If the cam- 
paigns of Caesar, Hannibal, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and 
Washington are studied, it will be seen that each one recognized 
public opinion as a major force. George Washington, in particular, 
relied heavily on propaganda and placed as much faith in the pen of 
Thomas Paine as in the muskets of his ragged soldiers. So it is today 
in this second World War. Goebbels is more the right hand of Adolf 
Hitler than beefy Goering, for the Fiihrer ranks psychological of- 
fensives along with his Panzer divisions. Winston Churchill’s “blood, 
sweat, and tears’ is the very essence of propaganda, and Russia and 
Italy, albeit blunderingly, work their propagandists overtime. 

Before going any further with the discussion, however, there must 
be some agreement on definition, a clean-cut establishment of dif- 
ference between meat and poison. When Pope Gregory XV, back in 
1622, created the Congregatio de propaganda fide, what he had in 
mind, and all that he had in mind, was the guidance of those sandaled 
missionaries who ‘yent forth from Rome to preach the gospel in 
foreign fields. The propagation of faith! The spread of Christian 
doctrine! Just that and nothing else. Today, however, propaganda 
retains no trace of its original meanings and here in the United States 
particularly has come to stand only for evil, deceit, and corruption. 
The reason is not far to find. Throughout the first World War both 
German and Allied propagandists concentrated on the manufacture 
of hate, convinced that the “‘will to win” had its source in the baser 
emotions. After the Armistice a large majority made printed con- 
fession of their activities, some cynically, others boastfully, but all 
shamelessly. The manufacture of atrocities was confessed, and dis- 
honesties were grinningly admitted and justified as “part of the 
game.” Straightway American opinion, reacting from the intense 
emotionalism of the war years, made propaganda a whipping boy. 

Editors, historians, and publicists, especially those who had been 
most chauvinistic, hastened to purify their records by furious con- 

demnation. Some saw propaganda as an actual cause of war, and 
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others, as the corrosive product, but all were a unit in austerely and 
pharisaically demanding its exorcism from American life. It was 
attacked as the “primary weapon of the world’s invisible govern- 
ments, its microbes infecting humanity like a plague,” and as a ‘‘new 
and subtler instrument to weld mankind into one amalgamated mass 
of hate.” George Sylvester Viereck, head of the German drive in the 
United States prior to 1917, even came forward with an exact defini- 
tion. “Propaganda,” he asserted, “‘is a campaign camouflaging its 
origin, its motives or both, conducted for the purpose of obtaining a 
specific objective by the manipulation of public opinion.” 

Putting the hysterical and brazen to one side for the moment, 
there is another objection to propaganda, or rather a distaste, that 
operates to keep many people, particularly scholars, scientists, and 
the academic type, on the side lines when controversial issues are 
involved. The late Stuart P. Sherman, professor of English in the 
University of Illinois at the time, touched upon it in his American 
and Allied Ideals, a pamphlet, written in 1917. He said: 

Most educated Americans have been bred and trained to look with suspicion 
upon the propagandist. Most of us have been indoctrinated with the ideal which 
is said to guide the investigator in the fields of science, namely, to follow truth 
patiently, dispassionately, wherever it leads, without references to its practical 
consequences. Accordingly, most of us have adopted the attitude of neutral 
enquirers and expositors. We seek to create the impression that we have no 
axe to grind. We have accustomed ourselves to studying and presenting our 
facts with true impartiality, all that there are on one side and all that there are 
on the other, concealing our point of view, abstaining from advocacy, with- 
holding our conclusions, leaving the verdict to a jury which our own apparent 
indifference has frequently rendered genuinely indifferent. 

To depart from this position of personal reticence and neutrality is for some 
of us distasteful and for all of us dangerous, unless we know precisely what we are 
about. To participate, in the fever and excitement of war time, in a zealous 
campaign for political and cultural ideals is frankly to forsake the still air of 


delightful studies for the arena of violent and angry passions. It is to be occupied 
no longer with “‘mere literature” but with high explosives.* 


So much for the definitions and interpretations of propaganda as 
set down by those who fear it and distrust it and by others grown 
sick of returning to their vomit. Instead of advancing a definition of 


* “War Information Series” (Washington, D.C.: Committee on Public Relations 
February, 1918), No. 12, pp. 3-4. 
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my own, let me cite two examples of what I regard as perfect propa- 
ganda from every possible point of view, both the work of one who 
was not only America’s first propagandist but indubitably the 
greatest of all time. Although few historians confess it, even after 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, the colonists had little real conception 
of the struggle as a war for independence. The armed protest of 
America was against evil ministers and unjust laws, and, with these 
wrongs redressed, the people were eager and willing to resume their 
allegiance to good King George, the “Father of His People.” So 
matters stood until January, 1776, when suddenly Thomas Paine, 
a poor, middle-aged, English bankrupt, lighted a fire that bathed the 
land in flame, burning away moldy traditions and inherited sub- 
missions. Common Sense, as he called his pamphlet, rose high above 
haggling and was contemptuous in its dismissal of petty disputes 
over laws, taxes, and ministers. Strong and clear as the seven trum- 
pets of rams’ horns that blew before Jericho, Paine sounded a call for 
independence in the name of the free states of America. 

Since nothing but blows will do, for God’s sake let us come to a final separa- 
tion. Anything short of that is mere patchwork—it is leaving the sword to our 
children. .... Dearly, dearly, do we pay for the repeal of the acts if that is all 
we fight for... . [p. 31]. It is as great a folly to pay a Bunker Hill price for law 
as for land... . [p. 22]. ’Tis not the affair of a city, a country, a province ora 
kingdom, but of a continent. ’Tis not the concern of a day, a year or an age— 
posterity are involved in the contest. .... Now is the seed-time of continental 
union, faith, and honor—as in absolute governments the king is law, so in free 
countries the law ought to be king... . [p. 56]. The continental belt is too 


loosely buckled . . . . independence is the only bond that can tie and keep us 
together [p. 59].? 


The whole theory of monarchy was explained and denied; the 
evils of England’s rule recited; reconciliation was proved to be ruin; 
and America’s chances of victory were honestly weighed. Other 
appeals followed in quick succession, and General Washington, 
realizing their ‘‘sound doctrine and unanswerable reasoning,” urged 
their circulation to the utmost as invaluable in the stimulation of a 
sound, dynamic public opinion. Paine’s pamphlets, more than any 


2 The Writings of Thomas Paine (from Common Sense {[Albany, N.Y.: Charles R. 
and George Webster, 1792]). 
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other one thing, were responsible for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Now it was the bitter days of November, 1776, when Washington 
and his men, like deer before the hounds, fled across New Jersey’s 
frozen marshes, as tatterdemalion and demoralized a crew as ever 
called itself an army. First the disaster at Long Island, due to 
Israel Putnam’s blunders, then the loss of the Hudson River forts, 
and now this dreary, hopeless flight through a panic-stricken land, 
its people shamelessly eager to make terms with the British. Gone 
were the fierce enthusiasms of Concord and Bunker Hill, the glow of 
the great Declaration, and all that sustained the revolution was the 
iron fortitude of the commander-in-chief. 

The decision to deliver a surprise attack on the Hessians at Tren- 
ton was more a resolve born of desperation than any stroke of strat- 
egy. Cold, hunger, and exhaustion had turned the troops into stum- 
bling automatons without hope of victory, but as Washington de- 
clared in a dispatch, “‘Necessity, dire necessity, will, nay, must, 
justify any attempt.’”’ Only by some bold deed, rich in glory, could 
the spirit of the colonies be lifted above caution and despondency. 
It was in the black hours of December 23, while Washington sat 
gloomily weighing his chances, that a pamphlet fresh from a Phila- 
delphia printing press reached his hands. Again it was Thomas 
Paine who called to America, and calling in a voice that had the 
blare of some tremendous clarion. 

These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of his country, but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered, yet we have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph; what we obtain too 
cheap we esteem too lightly; ’tis dearness only that gives everything its value. 


Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon its goods, and it will be strange 
indeed if so celestial an article as Freedom should not be highly rated. 


Judged from the standpoint of the needs that it was meant to 
meet, literature holds no finer piece of writing than the first Crisis 
that came white hot from Paine’s eagle quill. Now soberly, now 
ardently, the progress of the war was analyzed and disasters were 
shown to be the result of popular panic rather than British superior- 
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ity; Washington’s tactics were explained and commended; Howe’s 
successes sneered away as a ravage, not a conquest, and a final call 
to courage ended on this high note. 

By perseverance and fortitude we shall have the prospect of a glorious issue; 
by cowardice and submission the sad choice of a variety of evils—a ravaged 
country, a depopulated city, habitations without safety and slavery without 
hope—our homes turned into barracks and bawdyhouses of Hessians, and a 
future race to provide for whose fathers we shall have doubts of. 


By the leap of his own heart, Washington divined the effect upon 
his men. Straightway drums were sounded, and the soldiers, divided 
into groups, listened to Paine’s winged words as officers read them by 
the light of torches. It was as wine to the weary patriots, giving them 
strength to endure the bitter winter winds that swept the Delaware 
and whipped them as they stumbled through the snow and sleet on 
the nine-mile march to Trenton, and when they fell upon Ball’s un- 
suspecting Hessians, the battle cry of every man was “These are the 
times that try men’s souls.’”’ Not Rouget de Lisle’s “‘Marseillaise”’ 
and not John Zizka’s ‘“Ye Who the Lord God’s Warrior Are” ever 
lifted the hearts of men more surely to the stars. 

Nor did Trenton’s victory mark the limit of effect. As Paine’s 
Crisis went from town to town, from hand to hand, confidence suc- 
ceeded dejection, and soon deserters were returning, new recruits 
pouring in. The politicians and public men, shamed into an appear- 
ance of courage at least, took up their neglected duties, and the 
people, recovered from panic, braced themselves afresh for the grim 
struggle. Not once only did this thing happen. At every crucial 
moment in the Revolution, when the struggle seemed hopeless, when 
leaders and men despaired, Thomas Paine issued some stirring appeal 
that went straight to the soul of America; a master propagandist 
who played upon the hearts of the colonists with strong, sure touch. 
It is not too much to say that his pen was no less mighty than the 
sword of Washington, for there would have been no armies to lead, 
no cause to save, had the “‘rebellious staymaker’’ not blown upon 
the dying fires of patriotism until they blazed again. 

As no other, Thomas Paine proved that propagandists do not 
have to lie, do not have to preach hate, do not have to corrupt, and 
do not have to fall victims to megalomania and national egotism. As 
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further proof, I offer the two-year record of the Committee on Public 
Information, America’s propaganda agency throughout the first 
World War. Among our activities may be mentioned the following: 
more than six thousand separate and distinct news releases, each 
dealing with a matter of importance; some half-hundred pamphlets, 
packed with detail and rich in possibilities for error; seventy-five 
thousand Four-Minute Men speaking nightly from material sup- 
plied by the committee; other hundreds delivering more extended 
addresses on fundamentals; thousands of advertisements prepared 
for donated space in newspapers and magazines; countless motion 
and still pictures, posters, and painted signs; war expositions; litera- 
ture prepared for thirty-three foreign-language groups in the United 
States; the Official Bulletin, appearing daily; and in every capital of 
the world, outside the Central Powers, offices and representatives 
served daily by cable and mail services that offered every chance for 
open lies or honest mistakes. And from first to last only four charges 
of error and untruthfulness were leveled against the committee, and 
for all of them we had adequate answers. 

From April 14, 1917, to June 1, 1919, the world-wide activities of 
the committee cost the taxpayer exactly $4,464,602.39. A small sum 
compared to the $10,000,000 that the Office for the Coordination of 
Cultural and Commercial Relations among the American Republics 
is now spending in one year on Latin America alone, but large 
enough at the time to make Congress rage about “‘waste and ex- 
travagance.” Just as this charge was disproved, however, so were 
congressional committees compelled to admit that not one dollar 
of the amount had ever been sent on a dark and secret errand. 
Neither at home nor abroad did the committee ever spend a penny 
on bribes or press subsidies. At no point was there ever the ‘“‘camou- 
flage of origin or motive,” to use Viereck’s phrase, but the utmost 
openness. Always it was our policy to find out what the German 
propagandists were doing, and then we did not do it. People have 
an instinct for the truth, and while falsehood and trickery may win 
for a while, detection and reaction are inevitable in the end. 

Just as we stayed away from deceit and corruption, so was the 
committee at pains to avoid even the appearance of manufacturing 
hate. We issued no atrocity stories, such as the mutilation of women 
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and babies, alleged crucifixions, etc., etc., and in spite of British pres- 
sure refused to sponsor the Bryce report. The temptation was there, 
of course, for the baser emotions are far more easily stirred than men- 
tal processes. Ask any public man, and he will confess that it is much 
simpler to make people hate than it is to make them think. Nor was 
it as if the committee was not implored and even commanded to 
“strike a more savage note.” Senators and congressmen attacked us 
daily as pacifists and pro-Germans for our failures in this regard; 
even high officials joined in the chauvinistic chorus, and so-called 
“patriotic”? organizations, of which there were many, bedeviled us 
with appeals to preach hate. As a result of continued refusals, the 
American Defense Society wrote a letter protesting that the attitude 
of the Committee on Public Information was 

so pacific that some of its work amounts to giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
.... Furthermore, we believe that the Creel Committee has signally failed to 
put into the hands of our American soldiers and sailors any publication ade- 


quately telling them in plain language what they are fighting for, and why they 
should hate the enemy they are expected to meet and kill. 


In my answer I said: 


It is true that this Committee has never preached any doctrine of hate, for it 
is not our duty to deal in emotional appeals, but to give the people the facts 
from which conclusions may be drawn. And nothing is more untrue than to say 
that we have failed in this regard. Proof of this can be found in inspection of 
literature we have issued, the articles we have sent out for publication in the 
press, the speeches of Four-Minute Men, and all the other varied activities of 
the Committee. I dispute flatly your assertion that after three years of German 
warfare the people of the United States are still ignorant of German savagery, 
just as I dispute flatly your assumption that the speeches of the President of the 
United States, defining the causes of war, have not been read by anyone. The 
people of the United States do understand, and the proof of it lies in the fact 
that the mothers of the country have given their sons to the Selective Service 
Law without question, that every Liberty Loan has been oversubscribed, and 
that no request of government has ever lacked complete response. Perhaps it is 
that this very indomitableness of resolve, this iron determination, leaves no 
room for the manifestations of surface passion. 


As a lifelong admirer of Thomas Paine, carrying admiration to the 
point of writing a book in his vindication, I learned still another 
fundamental of propaganda from the study of his works. Many 
people believe that public opinion—the keystone in the arch of 
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morale—is a state of mind, formed and changed by the events of the 
day; a combination of kaleidoscope and weathercock. At every 
point Paine dissented from this theory, denying that public opinion 
had its rise in the emotions and was tipped from one extreme to the 
other by every passing rumor and every gust of passion. On the con- 
trary, he proceeded upon the assumption that it had its source in 
the minds of people, its base in reason, and expressed slow-formed 
convictions rather than the excitement of the moment. In every 
issue of the Crisis, every issue of Common Sense, he provided “‘in- 
formation” for the “formation” of public opinion. True, he argued 
mightily in every pamphlet, but always from the facts in the case. 
There again he set a pattern. In totalitarian states, where there are 
no such things as free speech and a free press, people are compelled 
to accept what is handed out to them by the censor and the propa- 
gandist. In a democracy, however, nothing is more imperative than 
that the people be given full information and exact information. A 
feeling that they are being kept in the dark, or an impairment of 
popular confidence in the news, lessens morale quickly and often- 
times fatally. 

This applies not only to the war-making branches of government, 
both when preparing for war and when war comes, but also the 
policy-making branches. Throughout the entire period of neutrality, 
for example, Woodrow Wilson took no action except in full view of 
the people. His notes to the imperial German government, instead 
of being mere diplomatic exchanges designed to secure redress for 
certain wrongs, were presentations of fact with specific purpose to 
form public opinion by informing it. Examine his speeches and state 
papers, and it will be seen that never at any time did he deal in flat 
statements or present conclusions without his reasons for making 
them. Neither during the neutrality period nor afterward did he per- 
mit public opinion to become confused or bewildered. Invariably 
he briefed the case, then argued from that brief, and, as a result, a 
whole people backed him up when he went before Congress with his 
war message. 

The committee turned to pamphleteering—as every propa- 
gandist must—not only because I like Paine’s pattern but because 
we could not rely upon the press to create the kind of public opinion 
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that expresses slow-formed convictions based on facts. A news- 
paper, chronicling only the events of the day, and dying with the 
day that gives it birth, is of no value when the objective is a firm and 
enduring morale. As a consequence, I drafted Guy Stanton Ford, 
then dean of the University of Minnesota, and under his brilliant 
direction the foremost historians of the country were called together 
for pamphlet production. For their guidance two aims were set 
down; the first was to make America’s own purpose and own ideals 
clear to both ourselves and to the world, whether ally or enemy. 
The sane execution of this purpose, involving a presentation of what 
democracy meant to its own people and to all forward-looking peoples, 
had greater implications than the war needs of the moment. Almost 
equally important from the standpoint of national morale was a 
thorough presentation of the aims, methods, and ideals of the dy- 
nastic and feudal government of Germany. Both aims were realized, 
and I say again, as I said at the time, that no nation ever made a 
clearer or more truthful presentation of its case, not only to its own 
people, but to the world. Of all the mass of matter issued by Pro- 
fessor Ford’s division, dealing with thousands of facts, only one 
public charge of misstatement was ever voiced, and this was fol- 
lowed by an apology. 

All in all, more than seventy-five million copies of our pamphlets 
went into American homes, all upon direct request. This does not 
include the circulation given by metropolitan dailies that printed 
many of the pamphlets in full, nor does it take account of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies printed by state organizations and even 
by private individuals. These figures tell something of their useful- 
ness, but not all. The pamphlets were an arsenal from which our 
speakers drew material, particularly the Four-Minute Men. At this 
point I differ from President Roosevelt in his high estimate of 
“cracker-barrel conversations.”’ The committee organized public 
discussion and stimulated it in every possible manner, believing that 
it was wise and proper to substitute the logic and reason of the plat- 
form for the ignorances and passions of the curbstone. 

Aside from the disclosure of military secrets and treasonable 
utterances, we stood for the ultimate in free speech. What greater 
mockery than to fight for democracy abroad and undermine it at 
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home! Here again is something for the propagandist to bear in 
mind: at all times he must be on guard against contradictions. 

If I have seemed to stress unduly and tiresomely the activities of 
the Committee on Public Information, it is because I know of no 
other way to make clear my own conception of propaganda in its 
relation to morale. A free people cannot be told what to think. They 
must be given the facts and permitted to do their own thinking. Try- 
ing to fool, wheedle, or cheat them is a blunder of magnitude, for I 
say again that people want the truth, demand the truth, and have an 
instinct for the truth. When Winston Churchill turned away from 
“‘goose-stuffing” and told his people frankly that he could offer them 
only “‘blood, sweat, and tears,”’ he laid bedrock foundations for their 
morale. Does anyone imagine for a split second that the Germans 
could take it as the English have taken it? No, for their morale is 
built on lies, and when the tide of battle turns, the Reich’s civilian 
population will curl up just as it curled up in 1918. 

Just one point more, and I am done. Hitler, in Mein Kampf, 
warns against pitching propaganda on any “‘idealistic note.”” So far 
from agreeing with him, I hold that it is only to a note of high ideal- 
ism that people respond. Even Germans! Civilized people can never 
be made to accept war as inevitable and ennobling, and the propa- 
gandist who attempts any such task is digging a pit for himself and 
his cause. The bloody business of wholesale slaughter must be 
illumined by a ray of hope if the struggle is to enlist heart and soul, 
and even as Thomas Paine made freedom his battle cry, holding up 
independence as an ideal for the inspiration of the colonists, so was 
the committee’s propaganda based entirely on Woodrow Wilson’s 
great slogan, ‘‘a war to end war.”’ The whole world, sick of the dog- 
eat-dog tradition, rose in gladness at his call. Everywhere people 
looked with new eyes upon the horror of destruction that had laid 
Europe waste and saw it as the logical consequence of tribal hates 
and superstitions. The thundering ideals of the President imparted a 
sublime militancy to the innate pacifism of America. A war against 
war! Mothers gave their sons that the dream might be made to come 
true, and men went to death with a new courage. The Allied govern- 
ments accepted the principles of the League of Nations as though 
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they had come down from Sinai, and neutral nations rallied to our 
cause. The great ideal, reaching the deluded peoples of the Central 
Powers, undermined the structure of lies and fears that kept their 
souls in shadow. The collapse of the Prussian war machine was not 
physical only but a sheer spiritual disintegration as well. Nothing is 
more certain than that German reverses will cause it to happen 
again, for what Goebbels puts out is not propaganda in any true 
sense of the word but tom-tom beating and tribal incantations. 

Unless, then, the lessons taught by experience are deemed of no 
value and disregarded entirely, the determination of an American 
propaganda policy would seem to have few difficulties. First and 
foremost, it should have its base in honesty, candor, and complete 
confidence in the courage, fortitude, and patriotism of the people. 
Not lies, not deceit, and not “‘goose-stuffing,” but the formation of 
public opinion through information. Every activity of government 
should and must be opened up to the inspection of citizenship, for 
when all is said and done, war is the people’s business and deep con- 
cern and not the personal enterprise of admirals and generals. Bad 
enough in peace time, blindfolds are criminally stupid in a national 
emergency. All of which applies to the White House with even 
greater force than to the war-making branches. Among civilized 
peoples, at least, nothing is more imperative than that a “‘case’’ be 
made for war, so that people may know exactly why they are called 
upon to take arms and exactly what it is that they are fighting for. 
In a democracy only the chief executive can make this case, for his 
is the only voice heard by all. And if he fails for any reason, the 
propagandists might as well shut up shop and search for some way to 
make an honest living. Nor is it enough merely to establish the jus- 
tice of the nation’s cause. Even as Woodrow Wilson, a president 
must look beyond war to the peace and sound a high call to the ideal- 
ism that is the soul of the race. Then, and only then, will morale 
have its foundations on that rock against which storm and flood 
shall not prevail. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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RADIO AND NATIONAL MORALE 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 


ABSTRACT 

Morale includes intellectual and emotional factors. It requires, therefore, facts and 
motives to keep it vigorous. Both the radio and the press make their impact upon these 
areas. The radio has a psychological advantage over the newspaper in that it requires 
less effort to listen than to read and in that its message is carried by a human voice. 
Furthermore, its news is reported more quickly and to.a greater audience. Although 
the movie requires the exertion of going to a theater, it can exploit the principles of 
crowd psychology. There is substantially no limit to the type of morale-promoting 
techniques which the radio can employ. A central organizing body is needed to co- 
ordinate the activities of all morale-promoting agencies. 

Both writer and reader may be spared the superfluous task of 
laboriously proving that radio is a tremendously powerful element 
in the creation and maintenance of national morale and that it may 
be equally well used as an extremely sinister force in the destruction 
of such morale. Every intelligent person knows these things to be 
true. It is perhaps most worth while for the purposes immediately 
in hand to dwell on the differences between radio and the other prin- 
cipal morale-building agencies which are available in a democracy 
like our own. Obviously there are to be mentioned here the press, the 
movie and the theater, the pulpit and the public platform, to say 
nothing of the various educational institutions which play upon the 
minds of their pupils with varying but continuing force. 

Without attempting any thorough analysis of the elements that go 
into the composition of morale, we may remind ourselves that, like 
all human attitudes, morale depends in part upon certain intellec- 
tualistic factors—notably upon what we accept as the facts in a 
given situation—and in part derives from the depth and vigor of the 
feelings and emotions which are called out by the specific issues at 
stake. Morale cannot long exist in a vacuum. It must have food to 
feed upon and a strong and enduring set of motives to keep it vigor- 
ous. 

A high national morale, especially in times of crisis, involves, 
among other things, a general belief that the government is in safe 
hands with intelligent men of integrity in charge. It involves meas- 
urable confidence in the essential economic and social stability of 
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the country and in the adequacy of its resources—both human and 
material—to meet any instant demands. It involves in normal times 
a reasonable conviction of security. These are all clearly elements of 
a relatively intellectual type. They concern information and knowl- 
edge accepted as reliable fact. But if, and as, a crisis develops men- 
acing the welfare and even the existence of a nation, the firm resolu- 
tion to face and master it will require, in addition to accurate and 
adequate knowledge, the stirring of the most vital feelings. Individ- 
ual men will do much from a sheer cold sense of duty, the masses 
must be moved by emotional excitement and exaltation if they are 
to reach any high pitch of forceful action, and especially if this in- 
volves conscious acceptance of sacrifice, pain, and even death as 
lesser evils than those with which they feel themselves to be men- 
aced. 

Now the great agencies which we have already mentioned make 
their impact upon both of these important areas of human nature, 
and I proceed as suggested to remark certain differences in the man- 
ner in which radio makes its peculiar contribution when compared 
with the others. 

In times like our own, when crucial events move with unparalleled 
rapidity, when a week or day may bring shattering changes in the 
outlook upon life, the prompt dissemination of news takes on a criti- 
cal importance that in earlier generations was unknown. In the in- 
stant transmission of such news radio enjoys a position of primacy 
which even the newspaper press, its only possible rival, does not 
seriously challenge. The fact that the larger part of the news thus 
distributed has originated in identical sources largely supported by 
newspapers, such as the Associated Press and the United Press, does 
not alter the fact that millions of people hear news on the radio be- 
fore they see it presented in the press. Moreover, it takes practically 
no effort to listen, whereas securing a paper and reading it does re- 
quire such effort and may be inconvenient. The illiterate who read 
with difficulty, or not at all, can and do easily follow the radio state- 
ments. Furthermore, the relatively abbreviated radio report appar- 
ently does not diminish, but for many persons rather augments, the 


interest in reading later the fuller statement which may appear in the 
newspaper. 
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It is often charged that the radio news reports are colored by the 
prejudices of the broadcasters, and under totalitarian regimes this is 
completely true, but in our own country this is as little true as could 
be expected, with due regard, of course, to the limitations of human 
nature. The so-called news commentators undoubtedly at times in- 
corporate their own bias into their discussions and probably could 
not avoid doing so if they tried. But the sheer news reporter is gen- 
erally reading a statement submitted by some news-gathering agen- 
cy, and save as by intonation and accent he may imply approval or 
disapproval, belief or disbelief, there is very little tinkering with 
fresh news on the American radio, and most of that which occurs is 
almost certainly quite unintentional. Radio companies cannot af- 
ford to create public distrust of their broadcasts, and such distrust 
is an ineviatble consequence of frequent and purposeful misrepre- 
sentation. 

Nor should it be forgotten in this connection that the newspaper, 
the only other important source of news, is equally often accused of 
coloring its news columns by misleading headlines which create 
prejudice, or by other devices, and in any case the editorial page is 
frankly partisan. American radio, in general, claims to forego editor- 
ializing, and the claim is commonly correct as far as concerns overt 
expression, though its critics maintain that by indirection at least it 
makes its policies felt as truly as does the newspaper. 

Again, as compared with the printed page whose meaning is taken 
in by the eye, radio with its transmission of the living human voice 
enjoys with most listeners a great psychological advantage. This is 
under ordinary conditions less significant in the mere communica- 
tion of news, but when a great personality speaks on an issue of cur- 
rent moment, the effect as compared with the reading of the address 
at a later time is generally far greater. Thet the speaker is at a dis- 
tance, possibly half around the world, that the voice conveys a sense 
of sincerity and integrity (if it does), makes an appeal that the print- 
ed page simply cannot equal in the case of most persons. 

On the other hand, the more highly educated and the more habit- 
ual readers in the public may want to study the address at leisure 
before acceding to the principles advocated, and at this point the 
radio naturally must surrender at once to the newspaper or the mag- 
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azine—to say nothing of the book. The listener follows as well as his 
mind permits, but, save in rare individuals, there is little or no capac- 
ity to survey in its entirety the cogency of the presentation as may 
readily be done when the material is in print. 

As assets then for radio are (1) the immediacy of its conveyance 
of news; (2) the vast mass of persons thus reached, many of them 
having only delayed access, if any, to the newspapers, and not a few 
being unused to reading, or incapable of it; (3) the psychological ap- 
peal of the living human voice as contrasted with cold type—even 
when accompanied with the barrage of photographs now so univer- 
sally employed by the press. Clearly the first two points are most 
significant for morale on the side of information and knowledge; the 
third has this attribute also, but it is especially important in its emo- 
tional potentialities. The promptness with which invading armies 
attempt to seize radio stations is itself evidence of the invaluable as- 
sistance which radio may render to either invader or invaded, and 
not least because of its effects upon morale. 

The newsreel and the ordinary movie both possess tremendous 
emotional appeal and when skilfully used they may exercise a mass 
influence second only to radio itself, if indeed it be second. The in- 
fluence of radio is commonly exerted in the home, and while the 
number of persons reached may take on astronomical dimensions, the 
bulk of the listening is actually done in small domestic groups and 
often by single individuals. The movie, on the other hand, as a mo- 
rale-builder requires that people make the effort to go to a theater; 
but when an audience is actually gathered, the movie can exploit the 
principles of crowd psychology. People become excited and the ex- 
citement is contagious, and presently a great body of emotional ex- 
altation is created which sends the audience out powerfully moved 
to action. 

The newsreels showing soldiers in camp or in battle, warships at 
sea and engaged in naval battles, airplanes, tanks, flame throwers, 
and all the paraphernalia of modern wars—these may be extremely 
stirring when they are used to promote patriotic feeling. Movie 
plays such as Pastor Hall exercise a tremendous influence upon 
the average audience, and many other examples from the present war 
and the previous great war will occur to everyone. 
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Naturally the movie cannot compete with the radio or the news- 
paper as an instant transmitter of information, but it often serves as 
a summarizer of recent important events and does it in a way to 
leave more persistent memories than does the radio. This circum- 
stance is partly attributable to the fact that some persons recall more 
accurately and permanently what they see, while others are more 
successful in retaining what they hear. But no small part of the 
power of the movie is due to the general setting which it gives to that 
which it relates. A radio statement that Smolensk is being attacked 
by the Germans is rather less likely to be apprehended adequately, 
than if pictures of the place, its people, its position on the map, etc., 
are shown as in a movie. 

The traditional theater may exercise a profound effect upon those 
who are in a position to see powerful plays competently produced; 
but that number is relatively very small compared to the patrons of 
the movies and the radio. No one would wish to use a purely quan- 
titative measure in evaluating these things, but in matters of na- 
tional morale numbers cannot be disregarded. 

The forum and the public platform have come to use broadcasting 
so regularly when it can be arranged, that one can hardly distinguish 
the two as far as concerns influence upon morale. As in the case of 
the theater, the limited number of people who can hear a speaker by 
direct contact in an audience lessens enormously the influence of 
voice, manner, and personality, which apart from sheer brilliancy of 
presentation, constitute the incomparable assets of the effective 
public speaker. Many of these traits can, of course, be caught and 
transmitted by radio, so that it is not to be wondered at that this 
new device should be so eagerly sought by commanding leaders. 
But it does make rather futile any effort to contrast the two pro- 
cedures for stimulating morale. 

The pulpit in its turn is widely using radio and for much the same 
reasons that have just been mentioned in connection with publicists 
and politicians. On the other hand, the forces to which religion ap- 
peals are definitely distinguishable from some of those we have been 
considering. ‘To many shut-ins the broadcasted religious service is 
the only means of contact with public worship and as such is patheti- 
cally appreciated. Furthermore, by means of radio the greatest 
preachers of our generation may be heard by millions who cannot 
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possibly expect to hear them in a church. The importance of the re- 
ligious element in national morale is easily overlooked and under- 
estimated, especially in so secular minded an age as this. But it is 
nonetheless there, and radio, because it finds its way directly into 
so many millions of homes, enjoys a unique power to marshal the 
spiritual and ethical forces of the nation. It is doubtful whether any 
other agency can compete with it in this field. 

The critical element in broadcasting is, of course, the program, 
and if this be not of a character to attract and hold the listeners’ at- 
tention, no results of any kind are going to follow. Some programs 
are listened to because they are amusing, some because they are in- 
forming, some because they are restful and refreshing, and some be- 
cause they are exciting and beautiful, as in the case of great musical 
renditions. Others attract attention because of the personalities ap- 
pearing on them and because of interest in the issues they discuss or 
the causes they represent. But no program holds an audience that 
does not strongly appeal to some such motives as I have mentioned, 
and all programs, especially those aimed at reinforcing national mo- 
rale, must, of necessity, be very sensitive to these considerations. In- 
experienced laymen are full of bright ideas as to what should be done 
on radio programs—and often they are right enough in their ideas— 
but when it comes to translating these ideas into an actual radio pro- 
gram, the result is all too often a complete flop. 

Assuming that the general nature of the program has been skil- 
fully designed, there is substantially no limit to the type of morale- 
promoting techniques which can be employed. At the present mo- 
ment, for example, with roughly a million and a half young men 
taken from their homes and introduced into military camps, there is 
a tremendous opportunity which radio is already seeking to exploit 
to keep parents in direct personal touch with their boys. This is done 
through programs sent out from the camps in which the soldiers and 
sailors themselves participate and in which the life of the camp and 
its daily experiences are dramatized and made vivid to those at 
home. Where possible, television is being brought in to augment this 
process and, as a result, parents and friends actually see for them- 
selves the life of the camp, and often they catch sight of their own 
boys passing before the camera. Conversely, a systematic effort is 
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being made to broadcast into the camps all kinds of interesting and 
entertaining material, and, as is well known, actors and actresses, 
musicians and other artists are offering their services for the putting- 
on of entertainments on the camp grounds. 

Needless to say all this kind of thing contributes greatly to relax 
the tension both at home and in the camps and makes for better 
morale all around. 

Again radio is making constant use of our important national 
officials and of the leaders of every branch of our civil, industrial, and 
commercial life to broadcast whatever may be appropriate at a 
given moment, either in the way of assurance of the wisdom and 
efficacy of particular measures which may have been adopted, or in 
the interpretation of news from at home and abroad with a view to 
stabilizing, as far as possible, the confidence of our people in our na- 
tional future. 

Of late we have also, by the use of short-wave broadcasting, sys- 
tematically attempted to bolster up the morale of the other great 
democracies and especially to offer every kind of encouragement to 
the nations which have been overrun and abused by Hitler’s hordes. 
We have tried to give them accurate news of the occurrences in the 
world which Hitler had attempted to prevent their obtaining. We 
have told them what we in the United States are doing to help them 
and what we are equipping ourselves to do in the future. The effect 
of all this on their depressed morale is beyond words to describe. 

In conclusion, it must be perfectly obvious to any thoughtful per- 
son that however important a wise use of radio may be for the pro- 
tection and development of national morale, the operation of this 
agency cannot be considered in isolation. It is simply one of a num- 
ber of extremely important means which may be used to influence 
national attitudes—possibly the most important single one. But to 
produce any thoroughgoing and consistent results there must be a 
fundamental and systematic co-ordination of all of these agencies. 
If they are dealt with as separate individualistic activities, they will 
fall far short of their easy possibilities, and they may readily find 
themselves engaged in essentially contradictory and mutually inter- 
fering procedures. The only method by which such a result can be 
prevented would seem to be the creation of some central body, like 
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the recently organized morale commission, which should develop a 
coherent and practicable plan of co-ordinating these activities and 
which, without attempting to dictate in detail, would at least by the 
transmitting of information keep each of the groups intelligently in- 
formed of the plans of the others and would, in that degree at least, 
lessen the amount of duplication and possible conflict which can so 
easily arise when well-intentioned, but ill-informed, enthusiasts 
undertake to serve public functions. 

To many types of mind it may at once appear that the only sane 
method of handling a problem of this kind is to turn it all over to the 
government. That is, of course, exactly what has occurred in the dic- 
tator-controlled countries and as an immediate practical solution of 
a complex problem it has something to be said for it. But the con- 
sequences which inevitably flow from such a procedure, especially in 
the case of radio, are so grave and so menacing to the essence of 
democracy that no informed person could entertain the possibility 
without the utmost misgivings. It is no secret that we have long 
had in the United States many individuals who have been keen to 
secure control over the radio and the moving picture as a means of 
endowing themselves with supreme political power, and there can 
be no question of the danger resident in such a possibility. 

It is vastly more important that the complete freedom of radio be 
maintained than that we seek to improve morale by confiding broad- 
casting to government auspices. All history testifies to the incredible 
difficulty of regaining the control of an agency like the radio if it be 
once surrendered into political hands. There has been some tendency 
of late on the part of certain of our officials to extend their grasp to 
this and to certain other important civil activities which are indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of our liberties. It is to be hoped that 
these tendencies will be vigorously opposed and that however allur- 
ing the program may seem which would intrust such morale-building 
agencies as radio and the movies to government hands, the tempta- 
tion will be resisted. A high, intelligent, and devoted national mor- 
ale is of the utmost value at all times, but it cannot be permanently 
purchased by the sacrifice of such liberties as reside in the use of a 
free radio. 
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ABSTRACT 


With the appearance of total warfare in the modern world, morale has assumed a 
new importance. The object of so-called ‘‘psychic warfare’ is to destroy morale, 
particularly the morale of the civil population. The effect has been, when successful, 
to paralyze the national will, making collective action impossible. Nations exist only 
when and in so far as they are able to act. The methods of creating national solidarity 
and of destroying it are abundantly illustrated in recent events in Europe. Propaganda 
is ordinarily the weapon with which civilian morale is destroyed, if not created. With 
the more extensive use of the arts and devices of psychic warfare, war has tended to 
assume the character of a dialectic process, in which it appears not as a struggle of 
physical forces merely but ideas and ideologies. News makes public opinion; but public 
opinion is sometimes, if not always, inimical to morale. It is inimical to morale when it 
tends to intensify and magnify differences of attitude and opinion. But discussion, 
upon which public opinion is based, in so far as it brings into the open sentiments and 
attitudes that would otherwise be suppressed, tends to bring about understanding and 
unity. By so doing it improves morale. War and conflict may be said to function when 
they bring about an understanding upon which a secure peace may be based. 


I. PROPAGANDA 

Since war has invaded the realm of the spirit, morale has assumed 
a new importance in both war and peace. Total war is now an enter- 
prise so colossal that belligerent nations find it necessary not only to 
mobilize all their resources, material and moral, but to make present 
peace little more than a preparation for future war. Under these 
conditions so-called psychic warfare, which can be carried on in the 
between states of actual belligerency, has assumed an importance 
and achieved a technical efficiency which, if it has not changed the 
essential nature of war, has profoundly altered the character of 
peace, making it much harder to bear. 

The object of attack in psychic warfare is morale, and less that of 
the men in arms than of the civil population back of the lines. For 
the “‘strategy of terror” is directed rather more at noncombatants 
and against those who must wait and endure than against those who 
have some way of striking back." Incidentally, this is one way in 
which total warfare, in so far as it is a war of nerves, fails to achieve 
its ends. It fails because it gives everyone something to do; some- 
thing also which, since it involves participation, if only symbolically, 


* Edmond Taylor, Strategy of Terror (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940). 
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in a great collective enterprise, is at once a source of inspiration and 
release. It tends thus finally to increase the solidarity and improve 
the morale not only of the civil population but of the army as well. 
It seems at any rate to have done this and more in England, where it 
has, apparently, created a national spirit and a national solidarity 
such as has not existed there since the date of the Spanish Armada. 

The will to join with others in collective action is one of the ele- 
mentary motives that move mankind. The consciousness and the 
excitement of participation in great events constitutes one of the 
most exhilarating and satisfying of human experiences. In the rever- 
beration which such participation invariably arouses in other minds 
the action of every individual participant acquires a new dignity and 
a new glory as well as an added moral support. 

It is in and through these vast collective enterprises—wars, revo- 
lutions or social movements, like the labor movement—that new in- 
stitutions come into existence and old ones are sometimes rejuvenat- 
ed. No one seems to have understood this better than José Ortega y 
Gasset, the author of Invertebrate Spain. No one, at the time that 
this volume was published in 1937, had more reason to understand 
it, for these essays are devoted to an analysis of the processes by 
which the integration and the disintegration of the Spanish empire 
and the Spanish national unity came about. What he says about 
Spain is peculiarly pertinent today to conditions in the rest of the 
world and to the subject of this paper. The first of these essays is 
entitled ‘‘How To Make and Break a Nation.”’ 

“It is not yesterday, tradition, the past,” he says, “which is the 
decisive, the determining force in a nation. Nations are made and 
go on living by having a program for the future.”’ It is neither impor- 
tant nor necessary to unity and solidarity, he adds, “‘that the com- 
ponent parts of a society coincide in their ideas and their desires; the 
important, the essential thing is that each should know and to a 
certain extent incorporate into his own life the ideas and the desires 
of the others.’ 

There is probably no other social process, no form of interaction, 
by which the individual components of a society are so effectively or 


2 José Ortega y Gasset, Invertebrate Spain (New York: Norton, 1937), pp. 19-45. 
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so completely integrated, if not fused, as they are by participation in 
some form of collective action. In fact, as it is conceived by some 
writers, society exists and is “‘in being,’’ to use a nautical term, only 
when it is capable of concerted and consistent action.’ 

The so-called “we” group is typically the group that acts. Par- 
ticularly is this true if one includes under this term every form of so- 
ciety in which ethnocentrism or group self-consciousness ordinarily 
manifests itself. It is true that a crowd or a mob does not think of 
itself as ‘“‘we’’; not at least until it comes in contact and in conflict 
with some other crowd or mob. In the latter case it presently as- 
sumes the character of a gang, gives itself a name, and perhaps as- 
sumes some vague sort of exclusive possession over the territory 
which is its peculiar habitat. This is characteristic of some of the 
lower animals—birds in particular. If I venture to mention this very 
lowly type of society in this connection, it is to emphasize the fact 
that not only armies and nations have need of some sort of morale 
but every other type of social group as well which must act effective- 
ly in order to survive in conflict with other societies. 

The arts and devices by which a morale of a people can be raised 
and a national spirit revived if not created, as well as the methods by 
which national solidarity of an enemy people can be undermined and 
eventually destroyed, have been convincingly demonstrated in the 
recent history of Europe and are abundantly illustrated in the cur- 
rent news. There is, in the firsthand reports of observers and par- 
ticipants of the present conflict in Europe, material for a more real- 
istic political science, such as has been historically attributed to 
Machiavelli but has been more recently and more systematically ex- 
emplified in the writings of the Italian sociologist, Pareto. For such 
a realistic political science, firsthand accounts of political events like 
William Shirer’s Berlin Diary are a kind of source book. His account 
of one of the earlier Nuremberg “pep-meetings”’ of the Nazi party is 
a contribution not merely to history but to sociology. “Pep-meeting”’ 
is not the right word for the Nuremberg ceremonies. Something less 
secular and more suggestive of a religious revival would better de- 
scribe it. Here is an excerpt from that diary under the date of Nu- 
remberg, September 5, 1934. 


3 J. A. Thomson, “Animal Sociology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), I, 971. 
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I’m beginning to comprehend, I think, some of the reasons for Hitler’s 
astounding success. Borrowing a chapter from the Roman church, he is restor- 
ing pageantry and colour and mysticism to the drab lives of twentieth-century 
Germans. This morning’s opening meeting in the Luitpold Hall on the out- 
skirts of Nuremberg was more than a gorgeous show; it also had something of 
the mysticism and religious fervour of an Easter or Christmas Mass in a great 
Gothic cathedral. The hall was a sea of brightly coloured flags. Even Hitler’s 
arrival was made dramatic. The band stopped playing. There was a hush over 
the thirty thousand people packed in the hall. Then the band struck up the 
Badenweiler March, a very catchy tune, and used only, I’m told, when Hitler 
makes his big entries. Hitler appeared in the back of the auditorium, and fol- 
lowed by his aides, Géring, Goebbels, Hess, Himmier, and the others, he strode 
slowly down the long centre aisle while thirty thousand hands were raised in 
salute. It is a ritual, the old-timers say, which is always followed. Then an 
immense symphony orchestra played Beethoven’s Egmont Overture. Great 
Klieg lights played on the stage, where Hitler sat surrounded by a hundred 
party officials and officers of the army and navy. Behind them the “blood 
flag,’”’ the one carried down the streets of Munich in the ill-fated Putsch. Behind 
this, four or five hundred S.A. standards. When the music was over, Rudolf 
Hess, Hitler’s closest confidant, rose and slowly read the names of the Nazi 
“‘martyrs”—brown-shirts who had been killed in the struggle for power—a 
roll-call of the dead, and the thirty thousand seemed very moved. 

In such an atmosphere no wonder, then, that every word dropped by Hitler 
seemed like an inspired Word from on high. Man’s—or at least the German’s— 
critical faculty is swept away at such moments, and every lie pronounced is 
accepted as high truth itself. 


The arts and devices of spiritual warfare are many and various 
and more subtle no doubt than any analysis has thus far disclosed. 
But one of the weapons of psychic warfare, both of offense and of de- 
fense, is propaganda.‘ Harold Lasswell, who has made propaganda 
the subject of an extended investigation and who writes more 
shrewdly about the subject than most others with whose writings I 
am familiar, has sought to distinguish between education and propa- 
ganda. His distinction is based on the difference between two ele- 
ments or two aspects of culture which he describes as ‘“‘technique”’ 
and “‘value.”’ He says: “The inculcation of traditional value atti- 
tudes is generally called education, while the term propaganda is re- 


4See Kimball Young and R. D. Lawrence, Bibliography on Censorship and Propa- 
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served for the spreading of the subversive, debatable or merely novel 
attitudes.”’s 

The distinction is substantially that between news and propa- 
ganda or, better still, between news and editorial. The editorial page 
seeks to inculcate not merely attitudes but opinions; and editorial 
opinions may be either “subversive, debatable, or merely novel,” 
and are, for most newspaper readers in the United States, since they 
do not read them, neither one nor the other. 

The difference between news and editorial is one thing that every 
newspaperman knows, when he needs to, even if he is not always able 
to formulate a definition that makes the distinction clear for all 
cases. The essence, or intrinsic quality, of news is hard to come at, 
but news is not propaganda, and it is not editorial. In a general way 
one may say that news states the fact, editorial, the truth. The facts 
may call for reflection, for deliberation, and sometimes for more 
facts. The truth, however, has the character of finality. Having it, 
i.e., having the whole truth, one stops investigation, ceases to reflect, 
and is either silent like a plant or acts like a human being. Propa- 
ganda is likely to be a little more imperative than the ordinary edi- 
torial. Since it seeks action, it aims to dispel doubt and it pretends 
sometimes to the finality of truth even if it is only a half-truth or a 
downright lie. 

News may be and often is, when the facts are such as to serve the 
purpose of the propagandist, the best kind of propaganda, but news 
and facts are always capable of more than one interpretation, and 
that would be fatal—reflection is always fatal—to propaganda. 

It is because events are capable of more than one interpretation 
that we discuss them. It is out of these discussions that public opin- 
ion emerges. Discussions not only make public opinion, they some- 
times make war. But as far as my observation goes, they rarely ever 
make peace. That does not seem to be their function. When discus- 
sion is carried on in the orderly, academic fashion, which Socrates 
first introduced and philosophers have kept up ever since, it is called 
dialectic. The function of dialectic, if it also can be regarded as a 
social process, seems to be to test opinions. One tests opinions by 


5 Harold D. Lasswell, ‘“Propaganda,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XII (Ne« 
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finding out if they are consistent in their different expressions. The 
outcome of discussion is usually to lay bare the submerged hypothe- 
ses, not to say submerged complexes, on which divergent opinions 
are based. This sometimes leads to an agreement, but it sometimes 
reveals differences so profound and so charged with emotion and 
sentiment that further discussion appears unprofitable, if not im- 
possible. When that happens to individuals there seems to be no 
way of carrying on the controversy except by fighting. When it hap- 
pens to nations, as it has happened recently in the case of England 
and Germany, it leads to war. 

From this point of view war, whether physical or psychic, presents 
itself as an instance of the dialectic process. When a discussion 
ceases to be academic, when it takes finally the form of an armed con- 
flict, it does not cease, to use the language of a recent writer, to be a 
“‘battle of minds where ideas, ideologies, propaganda, and emotions 
clash in ordered ranks, disciplined like soldiers.’ In this battle of 
minds and wills, in which the purpose of each belligerent is to main- 
tain, and if possible enhance, its own morale and at the same time 
undermine and weaken that of the enemy, propaganda, whether it 
seeks merely to interpret events or to indoctrinate and defend the 
assumptions and the ideology in accordance with which events are 
interpreted, is a principal weapon of offense and defense. 


II. MORALE 


There seems to be some uncertainty as to just what morale is and 
where it is located. Is it in the individual or in the group or in both? 
Whether its locus is in the group or in the individual, there is no 
doubt of its importance. It counts much in battle but how much? 
No one knows precisely. It is one of those imponderables with which 
one must reckon but which one cannot weigh. 

Morale in an army is a “‘will to fight”; in the civil population it is 
the ability to endure hardships at home and bad news from the 
front. This will to fight and to endure seems to be a compound of 
several other imponderable components: courage, confidence, and 
the Christian virtues faith, hope, and charity, provided by “charity” 
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one means understanding—the kind of understanding one expects to 
find in small fighting units or in a well-organized family. It is the 
understanding that is the basis of esprit de corps. The charity which 
notoriously begins at home does not include the enemy, and charity 
in the abstract is not a qualification of a fighting man. 

Morale, though it is dependent upon the qualities we call virtues, 
is not to be identified with morals or with mores. Morals are habits, 
and, like conscience, are rooted in tradition. When they encounter 
new conditions they are likely to be confused and involved in con- 
flict, compromise, and casuistry. This is the case of the conscientious 
objector. Morale, on the other hand, is prospective; it rests on such 
discipline and solidarity as anywhere exists, but its outlook is for- 
ward. It is will, the tendencies of the organism to act, organized 
about a faith in the future rather than about an interest in or a pious 
concern for the past. Morale, whether in war or in peace, is will; the 
will to act and to persevere in a course of acting until the hopes which 
inspired it have been realized. While we ordinarily limit the term 
“morale’’ to action, we also apply it to situations in which activity 
is routine and does not seem to be either controlled or directed. 

When President Roosevelt addressed the American people on 
March 12, 1933, most of the banks in the United States were closed, 
and most of the people in the United States were in a state of panic. 
In the course of his remarks he said: ‘‘After all, there is an element in 
the readjustment of our financial system more important than cur- 
rency, more important than gold, and that is the confidence of the 
people.” The effect of this address has been described as magical. 
Bronislaw Malinowski, whose studies among the Trobriand Island- 
ers has made him an authority on the subject of magic, would say, I 
suspect, that the President’s speech was magic. The effects brought 
about by words and symbols, as I understand him, are the essence of 
magic.’ One of the functions of the magician in primitive society, he 
tells us, is to restore morale when fear in the presence of some unfore- 
seen or unprecedented event, like the recent invasion from Mars as 
reported by Orson Welles, has shaken it.* 


7 Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London, 1932). 
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This seems to demonstrate again, what has often been demon- 
strated before, that words and symbols which create and maintain 
the morale of an army are equally necessary to maintain the morale 
of a civil society. It seems, therefore, that we must recognize morale 
as a factor in all our collective enterprises. It is a factor in the opera- 
tion of the stock exchange, quite as much as it is in the activities of 
the Communist party. 

It is interesting to note that upon the same date that President 
Roosevelt made his historic radio address to the people of the United 
States the press announced the triumph of the Nazi party, or per- 
haps one might better say of the Nazi sect, in the elections in Prus- 
sia. Commenting on this election, the New York Times correspond- 
ent said: ‘““Through the election history of the National Socialists 
and the Nationalists, Germany for the first time since the days of the 
Old Empire, has been unified.’ Incidentally, some two hundred 
persons were killed in the course of the campaign, but the New York 
correspondent believed at this time that ‘“‘violence was spent.’’® 

Morale has not only its spiritual but its physical, more specifically 
its physiological, aspect. From the point of view of physiology, and 
perhaps of sociology, morale seems to be the ability of an individual 
or of a society to maintain tension over a period of time; to carry on 
an action or an enterprise to completion. The action, with interrup- 
tions, may continue, it seems, indefinitely as is the case of one who 
acts consistently to achieve a career or to carry out a project to which 
he has devoted a lifetime. What tension, in its most elementary 
phase, involves, one may gather from watching a cat waiting for a 
mouse, or any predatory animal stalking its prey. 

Early in the present century sociological speculation and research 
were given a new orientation mainly by the writings of two men: 
Scipio Sighele in Italy and Gustav le Bon in France. Le Bon, whose 
little treatise on The Crowd (Le Foule) has done much to popularize 
the new point of view, discovered that, under certain specific condi- 
tions, a casual gathering of individuals, drawn together by no com- 
mon purpose and having apparently no common interests, could, 
and if the necessary conditions were present would, in response to 
what he called ‘‘the mental unity of crowds’’ be suddenly, not to say 
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miraculously, transformed, becoming, as he expressed it, no longer an 
agglomeration of individuals but “a single being.” 

All this, as he states it, sounds portentous. What he is describing, 
however, is a familiar experience. It is the fact that a crowd, when 
excited, becomes a mob and becomes, what a mere agglomeration 
could not, a very effective agency for carrying on very elementary 
forms of collective action—a lynching, for example. One may ob- 
serve much the same phenomenon in a herd of cattle or a flock of 
sheep. Mary Austin, in her little volume entitled The Flock, has de- 
scribed the way in which, under the influence of some distress or sud- 
den terror, a flock of sheep will sometimes mill about in an ever nar- 
rowing circle “‘until they perish by suffocation.”?° 

What happens under such circumstances is what happens in a 
crowd when the attention of every individual is, by chance, focused 
upon some more than usually exciting object or incident. By a psy- 
chological process, not unlike the milling of the flock or herd, the in- 
terest and the excitement of every individual is intensified by the re- 
sponse each unconsciously makes to the manifest interest of every 
other individual. The crowd assumes under these circumstances the 
character of a closed circuit, each individual responding to his own 
excitement as he sees it reflected in the attitudes and emotions of his 
neighbor. The effect of this circular reaction is to produce steady re- 
instatement of the original stimulus as well as a corresponding in- 
crease in the suggestibility, excitement, and tension in every individ- 
ual until the crowd is a collective unit, psychologically integrated 
and completely mobilized for whatever action is expected or by 
chance suggests itself. In any case the impending action, if it takes 
place at all, will be sudden, impetuous, and, unless manipulated by 
some outsider, quite unpremeditated and unplanned. 

Since its actions are unpremeditated, unplanned, and without per- 
spective, one would probably not, in the sense in which that term is 
usually used, speak of morale in the crowd. When, however, an ac- 
tion as projected and planned requires not merely readiness to act 
but the will to act consistently amid all the accidents, incidents, 
and changes of fortunes of a long campaign, morale acquires the 


*© Mary Austin, The Flock, quoted in Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology (2d ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 881-82. 
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meaning we give it when we speak, as we do so frequently nowadays, 
of morale in the army and morale in the civilian population. Never- 
theless, in the broader sense in which that term is sometimes em- 
ployed, as when one refers to the prevailing state of mind in France 
before and since the German conquest, one may, it seems, speak of 
the morale of any society or of any group in which some sort of con- 
cert is maintained by some sort of communication. In such a society 
there will be changes in tension in response to changes in life-con- 
ditions; changes in orientation in response to events as they occur. 
In human society there are always fashions. As fashions come in 
and go out, social tensions rise and fall, and society, which inevitably 
faces in the direction from which the news comes, alters its attitude 
to its world in response to these changes reported in the press. 

One of the most pervasive forms in which tension and will manifest 
themselves in individuals and in society is in moods. Every occasion, 
be it a funeral or a wedding, has its characteristic atmosphere. Every 
gathering, even if it is no more than a crowd on the street, is domi- 
nated by some sentiment. One is more likely to notice this mood, 
perhaps, when one cannot share it. In that case, whether it be a sad 
or a happy occasion, one is repelled and inevitably seeks more con- 
genial company. 

I was constantly impressed, in reading William Shirer’s Berlin 
Diary, with the fact that he seemed to note every change in the 
spiritual weather in a world that was for him every day a little less 
congenial than the day before. This moral atmosphere seems to be 
a very faithful index as well as a condition of morale in a civil com- 
munity—even in a smaller community like that of the diplomatic 
circle in a foreign country. At any rate it has been a constant con- 
cern of Hitler and of his propaganda bureau to preserve in Germany 
an atmosphere in the civilian population that would support the 
morale of the army in the field and the program of the government 
at home. It is this that gives significance to the Nuremberg cere- 
monies that Shirer describes. It is obviously the purpose of all the 
ceremony and the ritual associated with the Nazi movement to cre- 
ate an atmosphere, a tension, and an expectancy which, in focusing 
attention upon the things hoped for, will effectively inhibit any con- 
sideration that runs counter to those hopes. 
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To maintain this atmosphere and protect the German population 
from the “poison,” as Goebbels called it, of foreign propaganda has 
been the purpose of the censorship. To interpret and mediate the 
effect of such reports of events as reached them are the functions of 
the propaganda bureau. 

It is obvious that the impulse, the will to act, expresses itself 
in characteristically different ways in different types of societies; dif- 
ferent, that is to say, in the crowd, in the gang, in the political party, 
and in the sect. In fact, it may express itself in all these different 
ways in the successive phases of the evolution of a collective action. 
This collective impulse assumes in the course of its evolution most 
of the characteristics of a mind—that is, of a collective mind. Thus, 
Mary Austin speaks of the “flock mind,”’ Le Bon describes the idio- 
syncrasies of the “crowd mind.” We are familiar with the phrase 
“public mind.” The question as to where this so-called mind or will 
is located, whether it is a phase or an aspect, like class consciousness, 
of the individual consciousness or has some sort of independent ex- 
istence, seems to lose most of its importance if we mean by “‘collec- 
tive mind” no more than the unity and intimate interdependence 
which makes it possible for individuals to act concertedly and con- 
sistently. The capacity to act collectively is apparently created by 
that interpenetration of mind involved in communication. 

In the gang or other intimate group, where association is based on 
familiar and personal relation, morale takes the form of esprit de 
corps. Ina political party which is a conflict or discussion group it is 
represented by a policy, supported by a formal principle of some sort. 
In a religious sect morale is supported by the authority of a creed or 
by dogmas which cannot be questioned. It seems that the Nazi 
party, in the course of its history, has passed through all the phases 
represented by the four types of society I have mentioned. Its first 
appearance was in a Pusch or coup d’état that was carried out by a 
group almost as little organized as a mob. From that point it fought 
its way up in a kind of gang warfare with the communists. It became 
later a political party and as such gained a new status when its sup- 
porters gained representation in the Reichstag. Meanwhile it had 
taken on, at least in the case of its leaders, the character of a more or 
less fanatical political, if not religious, sect. It now includes among 
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its spiritual possessions not only a ritual and a creed but, in the vol- 
ume Mein Kampf, a Bible. Finally, it has in Hitler its prophet, if 
not its God. As a political sect it has attempted to suppress every 
form of dissent with all the fervor and fanatical vigor of a newborn 
religion. Under its direction the German people are now apparently 
engaged in a holy war to reorganize the social life of the planet in all 
its fundamental aspects—economic, political, and religious. 

If this statement is a little too summary to do justice to the his- 
torical facts, it at least suggests what morale can be under a totali- 
tarian government such as exists today in Germany and what it can- 
not be in a more secular society like our own. 


III. NEWS 


The distinction between activity and action, as I conceive it, is 
that action has perspective, has a beginning and an end, and, in the 
process of transition from the first impulse in which it has its origin 
to its final consumation in a final overt act, it is likely to encounter 
events that sometimes make that consummation precarious. Action, 
in short, is activity that is controlled and directed. That is the rea- 
son, when and if action is prolonged and difficult, it requires, to in- 
sure success, “will” in the individual and, in the group, morale. 
These actions and their perspectives give the dimensions of the 
world in which, one might say, life actually goes on, as distinguished 
from the academic world where not life but thought, a preparation 
for action, goes on. 

Each and all of us live in a world of which we are the center, and 
the dimensions of this world are defined by the direction and the dis- 
tances from which the news comes to us. For news is not something 
new merely, it is something important; and it comes to us with an 
urgency that requires action, even if no more than a change of atti- 
tude or the reaffirmation of an opinion. 

All this is of no importance except in so far as it suggests the rela- 
tivity of worlds in which men are actively alive and for whose order- 
ly existence they are in some way personally responsible. What 
comes to us in the way of a record of events from elsewhere, that is, 
outside of or on the outer limits of our world, is mainly myth, legend, 
or literature; something that is perhaps intrinsically interesting but 
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not so immediately important that something needs to be done about 
it. It is because the world in which we live is like this that we dis- 
cover it visibly expanding about us as the perspective of our practi- 
cal interests and actions lengthen. 

How profoundly these perspectives have been changed during the 
process of the present war! Suddenly, after the fall of France, it 
seemed as if the planet had grown smaller and our world larger. The 
isolationists among us are those who for various reasons not wholly 
articulate, I suspect, are unwilling or unable to accept this change. 
It is in a realm defined by the circulation of news rather than by the 
world with which we are in immediate contact that all our great col- 
lective enterprises—war, revolution, and national government—are 
carried on. 

The task of organizing, of energizing, and, above all, of animating 
with a common will and a common purpose vast armies and whole 
peoples is an incredibly complicated but, with modern means of 
communication, not impossible task. At any rate, the German gov- 
ernment, with the assistance of the censorship and the propaganda 
bureau, seems, as far as is humanly possible, to have succeeded, from 
time to time, in imbuing its armies and, to a less extent, its civil 
population with something of the unanimity of Le Bon’s psycho- 
logical crowd. This has helped to maintain the morale of the nation 
in the successive crises through which it has passed. 

The German army, one hears, has been greatly democratized in 
the course of its rejuvenation. There has come into existence a com- 
radeship between the officers and men that did not exist in the Prus- 
sian army before the National-Socialist revolution. This has created 
in the army, and particularly in the navy, an esprit de corps that did 
not exist during the first World War. 

German political technicians, with the aid of German scholars in 
the several social sciences, history, anthropology, and the new Ger- 
man science, Geopolitik, have developed, as their contribution to the 
national morale, a political philosophy which is designed to justify 
the German people’s claim to the position of the dominant race in 
Europe. They have at the same time formulated a political program 
which promises, if successful, to make this claim good. Since Europe 
has held, perhaps still holds, a dominant position in the modern 
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world, German domination of Europe would imply domination of 
the world. 

Finally, Herr Hitler and his associates seem to have inspired the 
army, if not the people, with an invincible faith in their mission and 
destiny—a faith such as would ordinarily exist only in a religious 
sect. Hitler and his junto have sought to support that faith by rit- 
ual, by myth, and, above all, by ceremonies that revive from time 
to time the atmosphere and the mood of exaltation in which it was 
originally conceived. This faith in their mission and destiny has 
been transmitted to Germans abroad, living in what one might de- 
scribe as the Diaspora of this latest of the “Chosen People.” From 
that source other peoples, who, according to Nazi doctrines, can 
never hope to be identified with the master-race have nevertheless 
been infected by its doctrine. 

Morale and discipline, as Hermann Rauschning, the author of 
Revolution of Nihilism, says, is now a religion in Germany and has 
achieved in that nation an unprecedented high level of intensity and 
effectiveness. It has nevertheless been created and sustained by es- 
sentially the same means as social solidarity and discipline have been 
created and maintained wherever men have been associated to form 
societies and to act collectively. 

A nation includes within its wide embrace all ordinary forms of 
association with which we are familiar, i.e., local, familial, economic, 
political, religious, and racial. It is the problem of national morale to 
co-ordinate these groups so that they co-operate rather than clash. 
In the language of the Nazi party’s political technicians, it is the 
problem of Gleichschaltung. It has been achieved by co-ordinating, 
subordinating, and eventually fusing every local and minor loyalty 
into a totalitarian loyalty to the national state. Where that has not 
been actually achieved, as in the case of the Lutherans and Catholics, 
it has nevertheless been attempted. There is already considerable 
literature, psychological and pedagogical, which shows what was at- 
tempted and what has been achieved in the army, the schools, and 
the press.” 

The relation of news to morale is not so obvious as is that of the 
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other page of the newspaper, the editorial. News comes to us and 
to the newspaper we read from every part of the world in which we 
and its other readers are interested. It comes ordinarily, provided it 
is not written up so that our interest in it is symbolic and literary 
rather than factual, in the form of disconnected items. Newspaper- 
men have discovered that, other things being equal, news items are 
read in inverse ratio to their length. The national weekly newspapers 
like Time and Newsweek have discovered that they can give a new 
news interest to these items (1) by classifying them and (2) by dig- 
ging up so-called background materials which enable us to see them 
in their relation to other events widely dispersed in time and space. 
To put a news item in a setting of historical or otherwise related facts 
gives it a character which is sometimes historical and sometimes soci- 
ological. Such an item becomes history in so far as it finds a place in 
the historical sequence. It becomes sociological in so far as, when 
classified, it throws light upon social process irrespective of the place 
or time in which the process takes place. 

As here described, news has no influence upon political action or 
morale. Its tendency is to disperse and distract attention and thus 
decrease rather than increase tension. The ordinary function of news 
is to keep individuals and societies oriented and in touch with their 
world and with reality by minor adjustments. It is not its function 
ordinarily to initiate secular social movements which, when they 
move too rapidly, bring about catastrophic consequences. On the 
other hand, when some important or disturbing event occurs that 
“makes the front page’’ and captures the headlines, it may also cap- 
ture and hold attention for days and weeks, like the story of the ab- 
duction of the Lindbergh baby and the subsequent trial and execu- 
tion of the alleged abductor. 

The story of such an event or series of events is not an item, it isa 
“story’—a continued story, in fact; one that may grow more ab- 
sorbing as each day and each issue of the press brings forth some new 
development. In this way it may become so absorbing as to dwarf 
interest in every other lesser incident in local or current history As 
a story it becomes more enthralling just because it is published in in- 
stalments which give opportunity for readers to reflect, speculate, or 
brood over the significance of each successive instalment. Under the 
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circumstances readers of the news interpret these incidents and all 
the details in terms of memories of their own experiences and of simi- 
lar tragic episodes with which they are familiar. In this way the 
news ceases to be mere news and acquires the significance of litera- 
ture, but of realistic literature like the “true stories” of the popular 
magazines and of the earlier ballads that preceded them in the his- 
tory of the newspaper.” What fixes and holds the interest of the 
reader tends to disorient him; tends to possess him. 

It is the same with wars in which we seem to see history in the 
making; wars in which the fate of nations and of civilization is in- 
volved. It is when attention is focused on these events which are 
not items but chapters from the current history that we who are 
spectators eventually get sympathetically involved. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is inevitable that we should, in accordance with the 
differences of our personal experiences and our personal prejudices, 
interpret events and history differently. It is inevitable that we 
should take sides, since discussion tends to emphasize and bring out 
differences as well as obscure, temporarily at least, more fundamen- 
tal points of view upon which we are united. This is unfortunate, 
perhaps, for national morale requires above everything else that in 
a crisis we should act as a nation and be united as a people. 

Public opinion is therefore not a good index of morale because, 
being the fruit of discussion, it intensifies differences. Public opinion 
is on the surface of things and does not reflect the attitudes and 
points of view on which the community is united. The very existence 
of public opinion is itself evidence that we are not at the moment as 
one in regard to what as a nation or a people we should do. However, 
as things get discussed and drop out of discussion, the direction 
which public opinion takes in the course of time indicates the direc- 
tion in which collective will, in the process of formation, is taking. 
This is what the Gallup polls show. 

Public discussion of public policy during periods of crisis, when 
discussion tends to become embittered, invariably brings to the sur- 
face not only divergent points of view but the memories and original 
experiences upon which these interpretations of events are based. 
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One has but to read the exasperated and often outrageous views ex- 
pressed in letters to the editor to recognize that these letters are the 
reflections of personal frustrations and of deep emotional experiences 
whose sources are often so obscure that it would require the skill of a 
psychoanalyst to discover them. But in so far as freedom of discus- 
sion gets to the source of this emotional violence and so brings it into 
the open, discussion to that extent contributes something indirectly 
to the national morale. These controversial letters serve as a purge 
to the minds of those who wrote them and give comfort to those who 
would like to have written them if they could. 

In a recent copy of the Detroit Free Press I ran across a very 
clever and not ill-natured indictment of Harold Ickes. He was de- 
scribed as the kind of a man who writes exasperating and exasperated 
letters to the editor. Well, probably Harold Ickes is that kind of a 
man, but he has been a great comfort to me and I am sure to others. 
He exaggerates, to be sure, as an exasperated man will; but he says 
things that someone should say, and I am certain through my own 
experience that he is improving the morale of the country. I recall 
what he has said about Lindbergh, whom I admire. I wish I could 
hear him on Senator Gerald Nye. I suppose he has at some time 
landed on the senator from North Dakota, but if so I have missed it. 

Getting this stuff off our chest is, as I have suggested, good for the 
country. It improves morale, and, besides that, one can be certain 
that no one who comes out with the bitterness that is in him is going 
to be a fifth columnist. These letters to the press are not public 
opinion, however. They are merely personal opinions. If they could 
be accompanied by a confession “sudden, complete, and bitter” 
which would reveal the context in which they were formed, they 
would throw a great light on the sources of discontent which make it 
difficult in a country like ours, composed of people who have come to 
us from the ends of the earth, to unite wholeheartedly, except in a 
great national emergency, on an all-out totalitarian policy, such as 
@ great national emergency requires that we should. 

I said at the outset of this paper that war tended to assume the 
character of a dialectical process in which ideas rather than force 
play the leading role. As events make the issues as originally con- 
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ceived and stated obsolete, belligerents find it necessary from time 
to time to redefine their aims and discover more fundamental and 
more reasonable grounds to justify the course they have chosen to 
pursue. In the long run, particularly if conflict is prolonged, it be- 
comes necessary not merely to satisfy the questions which reflection 
has raised at home but to justify the aims and conduct of the war to 
the public abroad which may not be wholly committed to either side. 
In this case war ceases to have the character of an international 
coup d’état, aiming by means of a Blitzkrieg to present the world 
with a fait accompli, and becomes more and more a war of ideas 
and ideologies. Such wars inevitably come to have the character 
of revolutions. They end in that case by bringing about not merely 
changes in material possessions but in institutions and the funda- 
mental conceptions of life. It is, in fact, why in so far as they do this 
that war can be said to function in the historical process. 

Under these circumstances, morale supported by a principle of 
reason ceases to be a matter of either hope or fear and becomes a 
morale force. In the long run it is these morale forces that determine 
the issues for which wars are carried on. 
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ABSTRACT 

The movies as a medium of communication can be used to clarify, to inspire, and to 
entertain. While the primary work of the movies in building national morale has been 
to provide recreation and entertainment for the public, the men who make the movies 
are ready to produce both clarifying and inspiring films. In order for such films to be 
produced, it is necessary for our leaders to clarify the concepts associated with the 
democratic way of life. The makers of the movies will then place these concepts 
in dramatic form before the public. 

National morale in a democracy must be built through three chan- 
nels: (1) by clarifying to the individual his place, responsibilities, 
and rewards in a great democratic endeavor; (2) by inspiring the 
individual citizen with enthusiasm and confidence in the principles 
and purposes of the democracy of which he is a part; and (3) by 
affording the individual relaxation from the urgent problems which 
crises impose. 

Those who wish to build a strong and lasting morale in a democ- 
racy must recognize that their function is threefold: to clarify, to 
inspire, and to entertain. The Nazis and the Communists ballyhoo 
a philosophy which pays tribute to the individual by making him 
feel identified with a heroic and compelling cause. Both the Com- 
munists and the Nazis appeal to the little man as an individual with 
“historic” rights and a “historic” mission. The dispossessed and the 
disillusioned in Germany or in Russia find deep satisfaction in feeling 
part of a mighty world-campaign. The Communists talk about the 
“theroic” world-proletariat; the Nazis inflame their followers with 
appeals to blood superiority, the “destiny” of the German people, 
and the fight against “international” oppressors, Jews, etc. 

These are obvious points and scarcely deserve extended comment; 
the significant fact is that both the Nazi and the Communist propa- 
gandists work with a credo which gives a sense of importance to the 
individual in a complicated and bewildering world. The most pro- 
found aspect of Nazi or Communist morale lies in the fanatical con- 
viction which individual Communists or Nazis possess, the unshak- 
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able certainty of the justice of their cause, the basic assumption that 
each is a part of that cause. The Nazi or the Communist has a sense 
of clarity about the role which he is playing in a mighty social enter- 
prise. It is a false and oversimplified clarity, but it serves its func- 
tion: It makes the individual think he understands the society of 
which he is a member. 

The tragic error in democratic education is the failure of democ- 
racy to explain itself to those who live and work in a democratic 
system. It is not surprising that indifferentism and defeatism over- 
whelm the citizens of a democracy. 

Why, indeed, should the individual American not be bewildered 
by economic reverses, social problems, international crises? He has 
no understanding of why his world is in uproar. He has no concep- 
tion of the causes, the reasons, or the solutions to national problems. 
He does not have the easy rationalizations of Nazis and Commu- 
nists. He has no made-to-order devils upon whom to place blame. 
Where the Nazis simply blame the “international bankers” or the 
British, where the Communists reassure themselves by blaming the 
“capitalists” or the “profiteers,” the democrats can only seek to 
understand the operations of an immense, complex, and impersonal 
social system. Unlike the Nazi or the Communist, the democratic 
citizen has no pat utopia, no fixed and glowing goals. He has not 
been fed lofty promises of the “‘classless society” or the ‘German 
world.”’ He does not identify himself with a proud, fighting cause. 
He, unlike the Nazi and the Communist, never has considered it in 
his natural line of duty to understand this government and do some- 
thing about it. He has left that always to the other fellow. 

The first morale task of a democracy is to explain democracy to 
its citizens. This is no easy task. We need a primer of democracy: 
clear, confident, inspiring. We must communicate to the citizens a 
simple but rock-bound conception of the ideals of the democratic 
world, the rewards which men get from that world, of the noble aims 
and certain triumphs of the democratic order. 

National morale requires deep and moving emotions. The Com- 
munist has faith; the Nazi has passion; the democrat has reason. 
But reason is cold and inadequate in a world which is driven by 
political faiths and political passions. And this means that the build- 
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ers of morale must weave a fabric of faith and a fabric of emotion 
around the rational aspects of democratic life. Men must be in- 
spired with confidence in the justice, the sensibleness, and the im- 
perishable verity of a democratic creed. Democratic citizens must be 
inspired with fighting loyalty to democratic aims. Men must be emo- 
tionalized, to use a clumsy word, about their country and their coun- 
try’s goals. This does not mean they must be regimented. ~ 

The psychological] paralysis which engulfed France, the emotional 
poverty of the Europe which the Nazis overran, were, in the last 
analysis, testimonials to a lack of conviction. There can be no cour- 
age without conviction; and there can be no sound morale without 
courage. It is almost a cliché to say that the Nazis won their battles 
before they sent their armies into action. They won those battles 
because they capitalized upon the confusion and the disenchantment 
of the people in the countries which had failed to give their people 
clarity and emotion about political principles. 

In the United States the creation of morale must be concerned 
with an insistent, long-range campaign to inspire the American peo- 
ple with fervor about American life. Our symbols must be vitalized 
and revived. It is not enough to talk about the Founding Fathers, 
the Constitution, or the Declaration of Independence. In a world 
convulsed by new ideologies and false issues, the democracies must 
present their strong case, which has not been done properly to date. 
Democracy must be interpreted to the common man as more than a 
negative concept (no interference with individual worship or speech). 
Democracy must be clothed with ringing affirmations; it must be 
imbued with a virile and aggressive mass spirit. 

How can the movies aid in national morale? Most obviously, by 
providing recreation for the millions. This has been the traditional 
role of motion pictures. Entertainment is not a luxury; it is a neces- 
sity. Hollywood’s contribution to our national morale so far has 
been to provide entertainment to the public in a constant and steady 
stream. This has not been part of any plan. Movies are made for 
profit, and profit is made by making movies which satisfy popular 
tastes. We are serving the public and are dependent upon their nick- 
els and dimes to keep us going. It is impossible to sell them anything 
they do not want. 
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Entertainment does not necessarily have to be limited exclusively 
to escapist entertainment. It can be inspiring entertainment or en- 
lightening entertainment. There is no difference between the film 
and the printing press. We have popular light literature written with 
no idea other than escapism. We have detective stories and humor- 
ous tales. There are also the best sellers, which contain a good deal 
of inspiration, and there are the classics full of enlightenment. There 
is no more reason to limit the film than the printing press. There is 
definite progress in public tastes, and it is our job to keep abreast of 
that progress. Experimentation and testing should be done in the 
motion-picture industry as in every other industry. 

The movies can play a far greater role in building morale. The 
movies can be immensely valuable in “emotionalizing” our society 
and its goals. It is a familiar saying that one picture is worth ten 
thousand words; one moving picture which talks and sings and 
laughs, which re-creates reality with a verisimilitude accomplished 
by no other medium, is worth ten million words. 

The movies can dramatize anything: our past, our current prob- 
lems, our aspirations. The movies can dramatize ideas and goals no 
less than romances. The movies offer an unparalleled opportunity 
for inspiring the citizens of a democracy with loyalty, conviction, 
and courage. 

Our political thinkers must formulate basic purposes, ideals, and 
concepts around which Americans can orient themselves. Movies 
can and will dramatize these concepts. But it is folly to expect that 
showmen can become political scientists simply by taking thought. 
It is foolish to imagine that the most complicated and contemporary 
problem—mass education—is understood by men who are expert in 
telling stories about the boy who meets the girl. The determination 
of what ought to be said is a problem for our national leaders and our 
social scientists. The movies will make significant contributions to 
national morale only when the people have reached some degree of 
agreement about the central and irrefutable ideas of a nation caught 
in the riptide of ideological warfare. 

Hollywood has, of course, produced occasional movies which have 
achieved laudable results—movies on American history, American 
heroes, anti-Nazi films, movies reaffirming simple principles of demo- 
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cratic life. But the socially relevant movies have been few and far 
between; the total number of movies which clarify or inspire are 
negligible compared to the number which simply continue to enter- 
tain. 

Lastly, the movies can be used to clarify. The Signal Corps of the 
United States Army is at present making films in Hollywood, using 
Hollywood’s talents and technical facilities. These films, however, 
have a very limited purpose. They are meant solely for the purpose 
of instructing our soldiers: how to operate a machine gun, how to 
open a parachute, etc. 

But what of the larger problem of clarification? What of the task 
which demands that every man and woman and child understand 
his country and his place in that country? The absence of a healthy, 
aggressive morale in the United States testifies to a failure in our 
entire educational system. We have been too little concerned with 
making democracy intelligible to its citizens. We have been too san- 
guine about a mass loyalty which must constantly be nourished and 
inspired. We have evaded the challenge which demands that our 
people understand what they stand for and what they will fight for 
or live for. 

The movies, in the final analysis, are nothing more than a method 
of communication. The movies are a technical instrument for saying 
something to millions of people. The problem of the movies and na- 
tional morale, therefore, rests upon a deeper problem: what basic 
concepts should the movies disseminate in order to strengthen mo- 
rale? The movies can disseminate those concepts vividly, dramati- 
cally, and appealingly. The movies can reach more people and can 
impress them more sharply than any other medium. The movies can 
be used on every front of the fight for morale. But just as a machine 
gun needs a man to fire it, and just as an armored division needs a 
general staff to direct and co-ordinate its movements, so the movies 
are simply an instrument which is available to democratic men who 
know what they want to say via films. 

Our country is neither at war nor at peace. Our national policy is, 
accordingly, beclouded, tentative, and unsure. As long as this uncer- 
tainty exists, hesitance and confusion will mark all our efforts, 
whether in making movies or establishing priorities. When the pol- 
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icy of the United States becomes sharp and final, when the people of 
our country reach a consensus upon their goals and their tactics, 
then the problem of national morale will become simple and clarified. 
And then the movies will function as instruments of democratic 
communication. When our political leaders and our social scientists 
have enunciated the ideas and the values with which every democrat 
can be imbued, the movies will spread those ideas and values across 
the length and breadth of our land. 

The movies entertain; they can also inspire; they should also 
clarify. But this means that the men who make movies, like the men 
who drive trucks or fly planes, must also be inspired and clarified as 
to the purpose of their society and the values of their world. The 
movies and the men who make movies are soldiers in the ranks of 
democracy; they need leaders who can inspire and explain, so that 
they can then inspire and explain to the enormous public which loves 
films. 


WALTER WANGER Propuctions, INc. 
HoLLywoop, CALIFORNIA 
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ABSTRACT 

Morale and religion are defined. The negative of religion is cynicism, which de- 
velops no morale. Religious customs and rites of early society reveal the sense of im- 
portance of their scrupulous observance. The very life and welfare are felt to depend 
upon such observance. The same feeling persists in more developed religions, and in 
the aggressive world religions morale rises with success in expansion. The various 
groups within these missionary religions carry with them these same traits of impor- 
tance. It is still a powerful tribal or clan consciousness, undisturbed at its depth by 
critical doubts. New critical inquiries into the nature and history of religion have 
weakened traditional morale. With the passing of the old idea of revelation a radical 
transformation is taking place, and in the period of transition morale is lowered. It is 
being recovered to some noticeable and promising extent by new forms of religion which 
are more self-critical, scientifically reasonable, humanitarian, and in other ways con- 
firmatory of the recognized values in modern culture. This new morale is vitally demo- 
cratic in spite of changes in democracy itself, and is therefore deeply significant for the 
morale of the nation. 

A useful definition of morale is “Tenacity in the face of adversity.” 
Religion, whatever else it may be, is whole-souled devotion to what 
are felt to be the most important ends or values of life. It is obvious 
that where such devotion exists it will contribute to tenacity and 
morale. Vital religious faith is grounded in the conviction that the 
individual and his group are on the side of powers or conditions 
which offer security and make life worth while. 

The one final opposite of religion is cynicism or complete pessi- 
mism, and for that negative state there is no morale. The cynic sees 
no real reason to exert himself on behalf of anything which burdens 
him or interferes with his happiness. He is essentially pessimistic 
about the possibility of finding and justifying any ends as worthy of 
laborious effort. Such persons profess that they have “‘nothing to 
live for’ and their chief satisfaction seems to lie in believing them- 
selves disillusioned concerning the things other people still take 
seriously. In actual life persons of this kind are rare—and they are 
sick. They may be “‘spoiled children”’ in any social stratum but they 
are likely to be most common in the leisure class where an education 
with no social motivation has made it possible for them to be smart 


and irresponsible yet physically comfortable. For persons of this 
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kind there is no genuine morale and nothing has commanding value 
or any value significant enough to be called religious. Naturally 
religious values and their accompanying morale are likely to be under- 
mined and confused in an age like the present when rapid and revolu- 
tionary changes are overthrowing so many customary forms of cul- 
ture without offering any clear and appealing patterns in their stead. 

In contrast to the cynic, the natural human being hopes and plans 
for ends and ideals in keeping with his needs and desires. The group 
to which he belongs lives within systems of conduct which are felt 
to be important—even necessary—for the realization of those ends. 
This feeling of importance has grown up with usage and widespread 
repetition of customs and ceremonials. The life-stream of humanity 
flows on through the common channels of procuring food, protecting 
the weak, conversing about events, celebrating seasons and mem- 
ories, attending to changes in nature, and having regard for neigh- 
boring peoples whether friendly or hostile. In simpler societies all 
individuals live by much the same pattern within the habits of their 
group and each one is sensitized to the behavior and emotions of his 
fellows. In the body of this common life germinates a sense of a 
whole, vague and mysterious, but powerful and dominant. When 
outwardly separated from the tribe, a hunter in the bush is still 
under the authority of the tribal custom and does not feel free to 
appropriate for himself the animal he has killed. Only a specific 
part belongs to him. The rest is assigned to others according to 
their relationship in the family or clan. Such customs vary endlessly 
in different lands but always there are some conditions of environ- 
ment and tradition which weld the clans into solidarity of interest 
and conduct. Each group has symbols of itself—totem, hero, spirit, 
god. 

The early law of blood revenge indicates how truly every man was 
blood of his blood and bone of his bone to every other man, for that 
“aw” held that when a man was killed, his tribe did not need to find 
the doer of the deed but revenged itself upon any member of the 
offending tribe. It was ‘‘a tooth for a tooth” but it did not matter 
whose tooth. This solidarity of the clan or tribe is the primary con- 
dition of morale and it is the substance of the religious quality of 
life in primitive society. The fact that this unification of members 
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of the group develops unconsciously in the routine of living, and that 
it is toughened by the strains of warfare and adverse catastrophies, 
does not lessen its reality or detract from its importance. It is built 
up through celebrations of crucial events and through myth and 
symbol. 

The ceremonies of initiation induct the adolescent youth into the 
spirit of the tribe by fasting, ordeals, and awesome stories of the past 
which fasten lasting images in the mind and create loyalties through 
endurance of pain and fear and taboos. Only destruction of the tribal 
life can destroy the morale and the religion once established. It is 
only in the past century that these facts about preliterate peoples in 
various parts of the world have been brought to light and fairly 
assessed. The sudden impact of higher upon lower cultures seldom 
transforms the latter but rather shatters and annihilates them. 
Scarcely any native tribes of Australia have endured contact with 
the white man’s ways. In Africa, only after several generations of 
missionaries have worked with successive generations of children and 
youth have any considerable number begun to be converted. Many 
natives have been weaned away from their ancestral folkways with- 
out being imbued with the outlook and habits of the foreigners. 

The slow growth of new religious faith and morale helps in under- 
standing the nature and the tenacity of both. It is not merely that 
the new culture has often been imposed and thereby has been like 
striking flint with flint. This process allows of no real penetration. 
It works upon the surface and seldom takes account of the fact that 
the building of a different social order requires the establishment of 
the economic, social, and educational systems with which the prof- 
fered order has itself arisen. For example, Protestantism has been 
allied with an industrial economy which is alien to many of the 
peoples to whom Protestant missions have sought to appeal. The 
very forms of labor, thrift, and organization in which the attitudes 
and ideas of the missionaries have been shaped are not indigenous 
to tropical lands or to those in which castes, slavery, polygamy, and 
totemism prevail. Even where these forms of life have been greatly 
modified or legally abolished, their psychological effects may remain 
as barriers against new systems. 

At higher levels the unity of society is more complex, yet involves 
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the same quality of allegiance. The individual is still a cell in the 
larger body and feels its life dependent upon its fellow-members. It 
is through familiarity with them and their manner of life that its own 
life derives its reality and zest. Separated from them the individual 
becomes confused and weakened. His personal emotions run with the 
fortunes of his group, rising with their strength and fading with their 
failure. The enlargement of the social unit by increase of numbers 
and development of functions introduces new conditions for signifi- 
cant morale and religion. These new conditions involve higher forms 
of thought and imagination. Beyond the face-to-face group lie 
neighboring peoples, more remote ancestors, and an extending future. 
Wider areas arise in which both the sense of kinship and of social 
antagonism become possible. As a people makes new conquests and 
dominates new territory the feeling of strength and greatness grows, 
and the value of religious symbols is enhanced. The gods become 
more powerful and elicit more reverence and fidelity. 

In the “higher” religions the bonds that bind more peoples to- 
gether become more conscious and more abstract. The gods grow 
with the numbers and functions of their devotees, and the unity of 
their followers is more dependent upon a wider social feeling with its 
greater scope of association and imagination. The very process of 
growth feeds upon itself and projects ambition toward new con- 
quests and into a longer future. This thirst for enlargement reaches 
its height in the ‘‘world religions” which include in their ambition 
the assimilation of all mankind. In the unfolding of their movement 
there is of necessity a corresponding development of their conscious 
life, records of history, interpretations of their meaning and purpose, 
adaptation of ceremonials, and portrayals of the future. It is upon 
the success of this intellectual and imaginative side that the signifi- 
cance and force of such movements depend. In such efforts Bud- 
dhism deepened the inner realm of reflection and mystical exalta- 
tion; Christianity emphasized its system of individual and social 
morality, especially with reference to salvation in the future life; 
Mohammedanism sought extension by an austere monotheism, rigid 
ethics, and the promise of an indulgent paradise hereafter. In each 
case the results showed that success was largely determined by the 
congruity of the appeal with the temperament of the converts. Bud- 
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dhism spread in Asia, Christianity in Europe and America, and 
Mohammedanism in Arabia and near-by lands. Each achieved a 
high morale under its own forms of aggression and the resistance en- 
countered. None of them made much headway in the areas domi- 
nated by either of the others. Today the growth of all of them has 
been slowed down by new conditions affecting the whole civilized 
world—conditions which make the old types of propaganda less 
effective. These new conditions arise largely from the spirit and 
achievements of the age of science and its technologies. In order to 
understand the significance of this new spirit is it important to com- 
pare it with the prescientific ages and to discover if possible how this 
new age may find religious unity and a consequent morale. 

Even the high religions and their various sects have largely devel- 
oped in the manner and character of tribal faiths. Their sanctity, in 
the consciousness of their adherents, is, to a great extent, due to 
wont and use. Particular races and groups follow their own ways 
under the force of custom. Their ways and beliefs are right because 
they are familiar and have been cherished by many generations and 
by great numbers. It is seldom that an individual gets far enough 
out of his culture to view it objectively and critically. For the most 
part, a man’s habits, tastes, and modes of thought are fashioned and 
fixed in the tradition and attitudes of his family and race before he is 
supplied with the disposition and training to estimate himself and 
his views of life with any considerable detachment. This is peculiarly 
true of those representatives of religious faiths who have gone out as 
missionaries. They have been imbued with the history and doctrine 
of their own faith and have carried it out to the world as a finished 
and ready-to-use religion. Often the practical aspects and the moral 
challenge of its ethical principles have been effective and valuable 
in awakening and stimulating new patterns of living. They have 
spread hope and expectancy; they have offered beneficial techniques, 
especially in medicine, sanitation, agriculture, and education of 
children. This has been notably true of Christian missionaries, who 
have carried far and wide the scientific and practical fruits of 
Western culture almost as if these were integral parts of the Chris- 
tian religion itself. This combination of absoluteness in doctrine and 
practical adaptability in affairs of daily life has been effective in 
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gaining recruits in some areas, but it has often been inadequate in 
dealing with the better-educated and the more powerful classes. 
Perhaps this point becomes clearer when the activities of Christian 
denominations are considered. They have grown up under various 
social pressures through the leadership of individuals or groups re- 
sponding to some special condition or conviction. Luther rebelled 
against the tyranny and corruption of the Roman Catholic church 
of his time; Calvin sought a satisfying doctrinal interpretation of the 
scriptures and a more consistent biblical theology; Wesley was 
moved to carry Christianity to underprivileged classes of English 
society and to encourage them to believe in the freedom and avail- 
ability of salvation for all men; George Fox proclaimed the “‘inner 
light” as a guide to God and human redemption; Thomas Campbell 
was scandalized by the plethora of sects and searched the New Tesia- 
ment for direction toward a plan for uniting all Christians. Each 
movement took over much that had been thought and practiced 
before but focused attention upon some neglected text or form of 
organization or method of living. In the light of history Protestant 
denominations appear more as developments from partial insights 
and special interests than as attempts to gain comprehensive and 
impartial formulations of the total body of religious faith and prac- 
tice. This impression is deepened by the intense conflicts between 
the different parties which opposed each other with an intensity of 
dogmatism and exclusiveness that proclaimed each one the sole pos- 
sessor and guardian of “‘the true faith” and the only way of salva- 
tion. These wars of the sects were much like the wars of primitive 
tribes in which all outside tne favored chosen people were as nothing 
before God. Because they did not know or refused to accept, the 
one true faith, they were hopelessly lost now and forever. If any 
missed an important belief about God or Christ or the Bible or failed 
to keep some ordinance of the Church he could not be regarded as 
safely within the divine grace. That was a barbarous tribalism in- 
filtrated with much magic and superstition which have continued in 
wide areas of the common life in spite of popular education and a 
high degree of civilization. Only in recent decades, with new dis- 
coveries in biblical criticism and the lessening hold of the old religion 
upon the educated classes, has this clannishness and tribalism begun 
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to give way to genuine tolerance and earnest co-operation on behalf 
of the central attitudes and moral principles of a reasonable and 
vital faith. 

It is important to recognize, however, that within each of the 
numerous denominations there has been high morale. Individuals 
exhibited great devotion to the tenets of their faith and sacrificed for 
its furtherance as a means of “‘saving’’ the world and doing the will 
of God. Personal virtues were scrupulously striven for and patriot- 
ism was shared by all if for no other reason than in appreciation of 
the liberty which a democratic society allowed for the propagation 
of the faith and the convictions of the enlightened. It was a merit 
of this free, democratic country that it gave opportunity for the ad- 
herents of a creed to do their utmost to spread it to the ends of the 
earth. Every group thus found an open way provided for its own 
extension and could therefore make this a ground of genuine loyalty 
to the political order which guaranteed its rights and its oppor- 
tunities. Though divided from one another by their peculiar beliefs, 
all parties were of one mind with reference to the support of the form 
of government which made possible their “liberty of prophesying.” 
There was thus a morale within each denomination in support of its 
tenets and in maintaining the general moral standards of the Chris- 
tian life. There was also a national morale in loyalty to the land of 
political and religious freedom in which the rights and opportunities 
of all individuals were respected. 

New conditions have arisen in America which have weakened the 
traditional morale. As is frequently pointed out, the passing of the 
frontier has made impossible the pioneering frontiersman; the ur- 
banization of the population has diminished the significance of the 
small community and abolished the town meeting; the growth of 
industry has subordinated the old agricultural economy ; the develop- 
ment of corporations and labor unions prevents the free enterprise 
which once made the ‘‘self-made” man; political machines have ob- 
scured the significance of the free ballot; and the machine age is the 
scene of vast unemployment and unprecedented measures of federal 
and state relief. Individuals are forced into vocational and economic 
groups, but these groups compete as “‘blocks” for favors of special 
legislation which limits the loyalty of the individual to the scope of a 
partial interest. The morale which is built within the range of a 
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particular class tends to defeat the development of a morale which is 
inclusively social and national. 

These conditions deeply affect the religious life and institutions. 
Many regard the churches as supported and controlled by the 
wealthy few. The rapid growth of eccentric, emotional religious 
bodies among the poor and underprivileged accentuates class con- 
sciousness. But there are deeper currents affecting traditional 
faiths. The critical study of the Bible has so changed the picture of 
its contents and the conception of its sources that it can no longer 
fairly be made the basis of traditional religious ideas. Its literature 
is a mixed composite from many ancient cultures and from varying 
ethical codes. Even in the New Testament, doctrines, worship, and 
church organization are as diverse as the Hebrew and Greek back- 
grounds which they reflect. While these facts have not as yet filtered 
down from academic scholars into the popular mind, they have had 
the effect of creating a widespread feeling that the foundations of the 
old formulas of the faith are seriously shaken. The trumpets of the 
more enlightened ministers seem to give an uncertain sound on what 
were once clear notes. 

History, psychology, and the social sciences have undermined all 
the standard systems of theology. These systems were formulated 
in the prescientific era and therefore the creeds based upon them are 
now archaic and unbelievable. No shortening or diluting can make 
them acceptable to thinking and consistent minds. But within the 
new climate of man’s spirit a new religious growth is appearing, 
more in accord with modern knowledge and better suited to foster a 
morale adequate to the needs of the times. The signs of this religious 
growth do not come in the old terms and are not always identified as 
religious on account of fixed preconceptions and assumptions. But 
in the larger and freer conception of what is religious they are al- 
ready discernible. It may not be entirely venturesome to specify 
some of these signs, since there is a marked tendency among those 
qualified, to regard the religious values as those values which are 
held to be most important in a given culture. 

The growth of humanitarianism is one sign. Human welfare has 
emerged into new importance in this age. The rise of democracies is 
itself evidence of this. Beyond the removal of the old barriers of 
slavery, limited suffrage, and partial public education, have de- 
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veloped benevolent agencies of an unprecedented magnitude and 
efficiency. Care for public health and recreation; knowledge of man’s 
advance set forth in scientific museums, libraries, and works of art; 
concern for children at birth and through a lengthening infancy; 
experiments in vocational guidance; care of defectives; provision for 
the aged; adult education; and many forms of social work, express 
love for fellow-man and fulfil that injunction of the Christian religion 
to love one’s neighbor, than which there is no injunction greater. 
Nor do these things lack that imaginative perspective which is es- 
sential to the spiritual quality of life. They envisage the hope of a 
better race and of a better society which fits into the dream of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. 

The cultivation of this practical reasonableness is another sign of 
vital religion. It is applied truth that makes men free. It is practical 
wisdom that is justified of her children. Philosophical thought and 
metaphysical speculation are legitimate pursuits but they attain re- 
ligious significance only when they are brought into operation to 
enlarge the horizons of action and the meaning of life. As long as 
the processes of thought are held aloof and cultivated as if they could 
be ends in themselves, they lack that participation in life and that 
consequent warmth of emotion that are essentially religious. It is 
the discovery of the importance of attitudes—attitudes of love, sym- 
pathy, reverence for life in its simple and homely aspects—that is 
opening the way to real reasonableness in religion. When the basic 
attitudes of fellow-feeling and social action are put in the foreground, 
reasonableness becomes meaningful as that wisdom which invents 
instruments and agencies for the efficient operation of these attitudes. 
In this relation there is constant opportunity for intelligent criticism, 
experimentation, and redirection of interest in the understanding 
and realization of values. Such reasonableness also prevents the er- 
ror of assuming that religious values are of a unique order. It rather 
makes evident the fact that religious values are at the same time 
other kinds of values—economic, political, scientific, aesthetic, 
social. 

A third sign of growing religion is the dawning recognition that no 
values are separable from any other values. Many of the tragedies in 
the world today spring from the attempt to cultivate some interest 
as if it could exist alone. It is an old story that human satisfaction 
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cannot be found in the exclusive pursuit of money, power, pleasure, 
health, knowledge, or “spirituality.”” Only a unified, reasonably bal- 
anced system of values fulfils the needs of human nature. 

There is much in the life of American churches to support the 
claim that they are already deeply imbued with this newer religious 
spirit. The survivals of old doctrines, forms, and phrases are felt to 
be vestigial and obsolescent. Litanies, hymns, and prayers express 
new growths of thought and aspiration. The great Federal Council 
of Churches minimizes doctrinal differences to the point of ignoring 
them. It stresses the practical application of social attitudes in pro- 
grams of religious education, moral reforms, and humanitarian 
idealism. It encourages the union of religious forces for these prac- 
tical ends in cities and in small communities. 

The life of the ordinary local church to a large extent has its vital- 
ity in binding together people of different classes and culture into a 
living fellowship inspired by a sense of the importance and appeal of 
the mystic fellowship of all great souls in the service of man and God. 
In the great days of the year, Christmas, Easter, Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving, the religious spirit rises to heights which surpass the 
limits of creed and race. It is notable that the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln becomes more and more a day of religious remembrance 
although Lincoln belonged to no church. This is a fact of undeni- 
able significance for it means that his character and attitude rep- 
resent what the people of America deeply feel to be the soul of gen- 
uine religion. Thus the churches gather into symbols and ideals 
the meaning of their aspirations and unify their multiple and com- 
plex values in an inclusive faith. 

It is this faith which becomes clearest in times of national stress 
and danger. Then it shows its power to strengthen the morale of the 
whole nation, for the factors in this faith indicate what men who 
possess it will fight for and die for. To them life without freedom, 
reasonableness, brotherhood, and a sense of what they consider 
divine, loses its meaning and its worth. Important as it is to have a 
faith worth dying for, it is more essential to have a faith which gives 
zest and direction to life in times of peace, and not for one land alone 
but for all mankind. 
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ABSTRACT 

The sources of morale are a confident attitude toward the future, the capacity to 
behave efficiently under pressure, and a certain variety of perspective. Morale is a 
resultant of work, play, and understanding. Morale can be generated through recrea- 
tion, and the behavior learned in sport can be an aid in facing problems. Recreation 
workers should realize therefore that they are both leaders and educators. 

“Morale” is a word which can be made to mean any desirable 
form of conduct on the part of the masses in a crisis. If the demand 
is for obedience, morale will be considered to be the readiness to 
obey. If, on the other hand, the situation calls for voluntary partici- 
pation in a joint enterprise, morale would be thought of as willing- 
ness to volunteer. If, in a critical moment, a nation requires funds 
and issues notes of indebtedness in the form of bonds and the people 
quickly and eagerly purchase the bonds, it will be said that their 
morale is high. If a commodity becomes scarce and the government 
asks citizens to curtail consumption and they do so willingly, with- 
out grumbling, their morale will be called good. 

The word “morale,” as used in modern times, has acquired at 
least three distinct elements of meaning, namely, belief that collec- 
tive conduct is right conduct, confidence in the cause underlying the 
crisis, and voluntary submission to discipline. Thus, in a wartime 
situation, the morale of the army will be good if the soldiers are per- 
sonally involved in the cause for which they fight, if they have con- 
fidence in their leaders and their equipment, and if they feel that 
their actions are less the consequence of compulsion than of eager- 
ness to serve. The morale of the civilian population under similar 
circumstances will be sufficient to sustain effective action on the 
part of the military forces if a majority of citizens feel that the cause 
for which the fighting is being done is just, if they believe that the 
national leaders have understood the cause and also the costs in- 
volved, and if they are prepared to make sacrifices on behalf of vic- 
tory. 

Since, then, morale is a state of mind, many theorists seem to be- 
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lieve that it may be engendered and sustained by propaganda which 
appeals to reason. Others, assuming that morale is primarily an 
emotional and not an intellectual state, insist that it may be brought 
into being and maintained only by appeals to prejudices, fears, and 
prospective rewards. These are, so I believe, partial views. Morale 
is a state of health, and the foundations of health are manifold, not 
single. The sources of morale are (a) a reasoned and confident atti- 
tude toward the future, (b) the capacity to behave efficiently under 
pressure, and (c) that variety of perspective which accepts tragedy 
as a reality from which none but the sordid may escape. The person 
who is healthy in body, mind, and spirit will possess morale to such 
a degree that in crises all his powers will increase. His valor will auto- 
matically produce an increment for his functions. His performance 
will reach a higher level than has hitherto been possible. In short, 
his morale will call forth a maximum of latent capacity. 

These are theoretical considerations which must now be brought 
into focus with respect to the present situation confronted by our 
nation. We have embarked upon an unprecedented program for na- 
tional and hemispheric defense. At any moment we may be called 
upon to engage in actual battle. But, regardless of whether or not we 
become a belligerent in this current war, we shall find ourselves for a 
long time to come living within a war economy. The success or fail- 
ure of this enterprise will depend in the long run not upon our tech- 
nological or financial resources but upon those inner resources of 
personality which we have described above as morale. How, then, is 
this quality of morale to be secured and sustained? 

Before attempting to formulate an answer to this query, we may 
profitably pause to discuss certain distinctions which attach to this 
particular war. Perhaps the most important distinction to be noted 
is that in a technological war the differences between civilians and 
armed forces tend to be eliminated. In past wars the civilian popu- 
lation was considered to be a kind of cheering-section for those who 
did the fighting, and thus two separate programs of morale became 
feasible. In modern warfare morale becomes organic, applicable to 
the total population, those trained to fight and those who may be 
wounded ‘or killed in spite of the fact that they are noncombatants. 
In modern war the scene of battle is everywhere. Property is de- 
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stroyed, not merely in the pathway of moving armies, but wherever 
airplanes may fly and submarines may float. Still another factor 
which alters the situation is brought about by means of modern 
methods of communication and the refinements of official propa- 
ganda. These references are, perhaps, sufficient to indicate that we 
should not now be content with procedures for morale which were 
found to be successful in former wars. 

The type of morale required of American citizens in this crisis may 
be instituted and sustained by means of a program which will include 
the following items: 


1. Truth-telling with respect to world-events, progress achieved in 
our defense preparations, and those domestic problems which en- 
hance or impede the nation’s policy 

2. Forthright propaganda on behalf of those democratic ideals which 
constitute our major reason for taking the risks of war 

3. Intellectual and emotional preparation for our future role in as- 
sisting in the reorganization of the world for peaceful purposes 

4. A rapid extension of mental hygiene education for purposes of 
preventing hysteria, depression, and irrational mass movements 
following the cessation of war 

5. A nation-wide propagation of ideas and demonstrations designed 
to elevate the nutritional standards of the total population 

6. Rapid expansion of all programs of public sanitation and public 
health 

7. Mobilization of the liberal and democratic forces of the nation for 
a steadfast protection of civil rights 

8. Extension of social and economic legislation designed to protect 
the weak and the handicapped, to insure a greater distribution of 
wealth and income, and to bring about a greater degree of justice 

g. A national plan for expanding and improving physical education 
and recreation for the entire population 


The above list of items needed for an appropriate morale program 
omits mention of the special problem precipitated by the existence 
of a conscript army. This problem is, however, included by implica- 
tion. It is no longer feasible, so I believe, to fight modern wars suc- 
cessfully unless the battle takes place on two fronts simultaneously, 
on the battle front and on the home front. I am concentrating atten- 
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tion upon the latter problem because I have little doubt concerning 
our ability to create an efficient fighting force. My doubts derive 
from the conviction that we still seem to believe that we can fight a 
war or engage in gigantic war preparation by utilizing ideas of a by- 
gone age. Those who tell us that we must now concentrate our entire 
attention upon winning the war and postpone all programs of social 
and economic reform until the war has ended will betray us. They 
do not understand the nature of modern warfare. They do not under- 
stand that, if this formula is repeated, another war will have been 
fought in vain. The proper mood for realizing whatever gains a war 
may bring must be engendered while the fighting is in progress. If 
this is not done, the mood which will arrive “when peace breaks out” 
will be regressive. 

The last item in the above proposal for a morale program deals 
with the relationship between the collective temper of a people and 
their use of leisure. In treating this subject in a special manner I 
shall confine myself again to theoretical considerations. The task of 
criticism respecting the methods now being employed for furnishing 
wholesome recreation to the armed forces and to the workers en- 
gaged in defense production belongs in another context. Critics of 
social programs should, nevertheless, scrutinize these methods. They 
should observe responses in particular instances, as, for example, the 
refusal of soldiers in one army camp to grant an audience to one of 
our leading stage humorists. In the last war the soldiers seemed to 
regard it a favor to them when Broadway entertainers performed in 
the camps, but something has changed since the last war. Similar 
discrepancies are being observed in the initial recreational programs 
in civilian centers, and especially in the attitude of leaders of various 
organizations responsible for these activities. Slowly we are coming 
to learn that the problem of morale in this war is far different from 
that of the war of 1914-18 and vastly more complicated. It is for 
these reasons that it seems relevant to suggest certain theoretical 
viewpoints, ideas which may lead to new hypotheses and fresh ex- 
periments. 

When the Athenian democracy had reached a stage similar to our 
own, with the aggressor already at the gates, some leaders thought 
the morale of the army and of the people could be revived by words; 
they implored Pericles to go forth to the people and explain to them 
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once more the virtues of democratic life. He finally consented to do 
so, and in his famous funeral oration’ (he had chosen the occasion of a 
mass burial of those young Athenians who had been killed in the lat- 
est of the Peloponnesian wars) he spoke wisely and beautifully. But, 
alas! it was too late: the democracy of Athens perished. 

We may still profit by the wisdom of Pericles, even though his 
words were inadequate for the re-establishment of Greek morale in 
the great crisis to which their culture succumbed over two thousand 
years ago. Pericles attempted to describe the quality of democratic 
life and in doing so furnished several clues which may aid us in dis- 
covering recreational values for our time. In the first place, Pericles 
considered recreation to be a therapeutic against melancholy. The 
tendency toward depression of mind, toward pessimism, and in the 
direction of resignation to fate is very strong at present and affects 
primarily two groups, namely, the young and the sensitive. If this 
mood continues and deepens, there will not exist the requisite morale 
for winning a war or for consolidating a peace. Commercial institu- 
tions dedicated to entertainment have reacted to this predisposition 
in three ways: they have fed upon it by producing plays and movies 
revealing the moral degradations, conspiracies, and brutalities of 
people who have already deserted the democratic way of life; they 
have gone to the opposite extreme by producing lavish musical shows 
almost completely lacking in social meaning; and they have attempt- 
ed to inject the partiotic motif by means of songs, symbols, and his- 
torical reference. I think it is safe to say that whatever morale exists 
in the United States at present is not being created in theaters and 
in music halls. The songs simply do not “‘come off,” and the tragic 
presentiments remain impersonal. 

Professional sports offer another index to public temper and here, 
I believe, the prospect is brighter. Audience reactions at baseball 
games and prize fights seem to be spontaneous and vigorous. I am 
told, however, that local loyalty to baseball teams has become more 
fitful and that the drop in attendance when a given team is losing is 
sharp and decisive. The skilful player is appreciated, but the crowd’s 
acclaim goes to the home-run hitter, the “slugger.”” A similar mani- 
festation appears in boxing: the crowds feel cheated if the fight ends 
without a knockout. 


* Thucydides, Book ii. 
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In amateur sports the mood seems to be one of pervasive boredom. 
The younger players in tennis, for example, hit the ball harder than 
ever, but they seem to possess less will to win. When the tide runs 
against them they capitulate easily. Recently I witnessed a tourna- 
ment in which three quarter-final matches ended with scores of six 
to love, and in two of these the losing player served double faults on 
match points. I doubt whether I have ever felt so dismayed in con- 
nection with amateur sports as when viewing a photograph of a girls’ 
high-school basketball team walking off the floor after a defeat: 
every player on the team was weeping copiously. 

The truth of the matter appears to be this: We have hitherto 
neglected to bring athletics and recreation genuinely within the 
democratic context,? and now that democracy is on trial we discover 
that the cultural deposit from leisure does not furnish us with that 
variety of morale necessary for conducting an aggressive prodemoc- 
racy struggle. Our first and major task lies here: now that we are in 
danger we should utilize the current necessity for purposes of democ- 
ratizing recreation and sports. This is an undertaking which will re- 
quire statesmanship and high moral determination. Racial discrimi- 
nation, for example, is almost universal in certain of our sports. In 
others the managerial responsibilities are discharged by persons who 
live within or upon the margins of the underworld. The young men 
now in our armed forces may experience a genuinely democratic pro- 
gram of recreation in their camps, but when they once more reach 
their home communities they will encounter sharp inequalities. Al- 
though we may abhor the objectives of the totalitarian governments, 
we must admit that they have done more than have we in making 
leisure a public responsibility and in furnishing recreation to their 
masses. 

The preceding paragraph implies that a long-term plan for meet- 
ing the recreational needs of our people has become imperative. I as- 
sume that the beginnings of this plan may emerge from the fact that 
we must rely upon recreation as an important source of morale in our 
present crisis. Morale is the resultant of work and play and under- 
standing, plus a balance between all three. It is the task of theorists 
to propose experiments and experiences from which this result may 


? For an impassioned statement of this situation see the recent volume by John 
Tunis entitled Democracy and S port. New York: A.S. Barnes& Co., 1941. Pp. ix+52. $0.75. 
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be expected. These experiments will be more likely to succeed if 
those who conduct them have in mind certain tests or criteria of 
evaluation; and it is now my purpose to suggest a set of values which 
seems to me appropriate for a democratic recreational plan. 

A grim joke was recently published in a magazine for high-school 
pupils. A basketball coach was addressing his team preparatory to 
an important contest. These were his words: ‘‘Now, boys, remember 
that basketball develops individuality, initiative, and leadership. 
Now get out on the floor and do exactly as I told you.” This coach 
had somehow assimilated some of the symbols of democracy, but the 
reality had escaped him completely. He had missed what leaders of 
the young so often fail to recognize, namely, that in a democracy 
each individual must “‘set up a responsible government within his 
own individual person.’ The first test, therefore, which a recrea- 
tion leader in a democracy must meet is this: Does he allow the 
players to solve some problems on their own, and is he concerned 
over the worth and the dignity of individuals? 

Recreation leaders are educators. As far as actual habits of con- 
duct are concerned, they probably exert more influence than do 
classroom teachers. But the goals of all educators are the same. 
Hence we have a right to ask the recreational leader if he is traveling 
in the same general direction as the practitioner of general educa- 
tion. Is it his goal to produce a maximum number of healthy, social- 
ly sensitive, reflective, and happy individuals—individuals who are 
willing to accept responsibility for perpetuating the values of a 
democratic society? If this is his goal and if his methods validate his 
goal, he will be one of the builders of the national plan. 

Those who are capable of enjoying their recreational experiences 
are healthy persons. It is a truism that children and youth do not 
pursue health per se, that is, as an end in itself. But in a carefully 
designed recreation program they will acquire health as an accessory. 
As I have already indicated, health is a complex conception. It in- 
cludes the ability to use one’s body, to engage in vigorous activity, 
to co-ordinate one’s movements, and to maintain a physical tone. 
But it includes also those aspects of health which enable a person to 
face reality, to refrain from “‘blame-fixing,”’ to sustain an eagerness 
for the new problem and the new situation. And the healthy person 


3 Louis H. Sullivan, The Young Man in Architecture. 
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will in addition be sensitive to others; he will possess what the late 
Alfred Adler called “social feeling,’ the capacity to enjoy co-opera- 
tive activity, to share in the ends of others. The playground, the 
dance floor, and the gymnasium are the laboratories in which one may 
discover tendencies toward, or away from, healthy growth. Here one 
experiences the joy which comes from harmony and co-ordination 
of functions, the free use of energy, and unaffected pleasures. 

Since recreation is a cultural category, it seems legitimate to test 
all programs of recreation according to specific cultural declarations 
and aims. We say, for example, that we are a democracy, and hence 
it is fair to ask whether or not our recreational life is compatible with 
that ideal. I have already indicated several ways in which the demo- 
cratic test may be used, but a difficult consideration has been omit- 
ted. In addition to being a society which is by tradition democratic, 
ours is civilization which is affected by many forces which have noth- 
ing to do with democratic ideals. The ‘‘machine’’, for example—an- 
other term for technology and science—tends to produce increased 
standardization, specialization, and mechanization. These are influ- 
ences which may run counter to the democratic ideal. Their effect is 
to destroy the organic unity of experience. Our lives become more 
fragmentary and our experiences more segmental. I can see no effec- 
tive way of overcoming these consequences except through a recrea- 
tional program which will restore the balances and provide oppor- 
tunities for more organic experiences. Every recreation leader should 
ask himself at the beginning of every program which he inaugurates: 
Is this activity likely to lead toward, or away from, a balanced life? 

The early Greeks, Plato especially, engaged in what may be called 
philosophic discussions concerning the place of physical education, 
recreation, and the arts in general education. The classical tests of 
value for Plato’s time were all subsumed in three simple quality 
words: the true, the good, and the beautiful. Ours is a more prag- 
matic age, and we must ask additional questions. We wish also to 
know of the person devoted to the true, the good, and the beautiful 
whether he continues to grow as a total personality. We wish to 
know whether his recreational life is a restless passing from one fad 
to another or whether it reveals depth and persistency and durabil- 
ity. If we are genuinely interested in democratic conduct, we will 
also ask if his recreational life shows any social meaning, any growth 
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in the capacity to share experiences with others. And, finally, we 
may inquire into the coherence of his total life-pattern, his work as 
well as his play. 

It is probably axiomatic to state that a democratic society cannot 
exist unless there are in its population a maximum of persons who 
enjoy democratic conduct—who are, that is, democratic personali- 
ties. And when a democracy is in danger it must rely upon these 
democratic personalities for its sustaining morale. The basic proposi- 
tion which I have attempted to state is that we cannot have demo- 
cratic personalities and democratic morale unless we get them 
through a democratic experience in recreation. This is not to imply 
that other departments of experience do not have an equal share in 
producing this result, but it does imply that if recreation is neglected 
the other forces will be weakened and to a degree negated. This hap- 
pens to be true for two primary reasons, namely, because leisure rep- 
resents so large a bulk in the total of our waking time and because the 
element of free choice in leisure offers a better test of character than 
is possible under conditions of compulsion. But what, in more spe- 
cific language, is a democratic personality? 

An American college president has recently supplied an excellent 
working definition of democratic personality.* He states that a dem- 
ocratic personality is one which gets itself somehow distributed 
among the folk. I think this is what people mean in general when 
they say of a particular individual, “‘He is democratic.”’ In the pre- 
machine era this process of distribution was simple enough. How is 
it to be accomplished by, let us say, factory workers who labor in an 
industry which is highly automatic and where even person-to-person 
communication is ruled out by circumstances? Is it not obvious that 
for a vast number of American citizens the chief opportunities for 
getting themselves distributed will arise in leisure? Democracy, as 
Professor John Dewey is fond of saying, rests upon the capacity to 
share experiences with others. When public opinion is no longer the 
result of shared experience, it is likely to come about by means of 
various propagandas. The person who does not or cannot share his 
experiences will find it easy to accept his opinions ready-made from 
self-assertive authorities. Here, then, is a new meaning for recrea- 


4 An unpublished address delivered by President Paul F. Douglas before the Wash- 
ington branch of the American Management Association. 
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tion. It is the modern equivalent of the country store and the cross- 
roads post office; it is the place where people meet spontaneously, 
engage in free activity, and automatically come to know one another 
in a fundamental manner. Some experts in physical education dis- 
parage mere attendance at sport events; they regard this as a form 
of vicarious experience and hence not fruitful. My opinion is con- 
trary; I have witnessed some of the finest types of shared experience 
on the part of spectators at baseball games. But I ‘am not advocating 
a merely passive form of recreation. One of the reasons why so many 
people enjoy baseball, for example, is the fact that they know the 
game; they have themselves played it. 

This is, perhaps, not the most suitable occasion for allowing one’s 
thoughts about personality to become too abstruse or subtle, but I 
have been deeply troubled in recent months by a state of mind among 
my fellow-Americans which, as far as I can give it a name, seems to 
be a stubborn unwillingness to understand the true nature of that 
corrupting “‘disease’’ of our time which goes by the name of “‘fas- 
cism.”’ I do not pretend to understand the various elements which 
contribute to this resistance, but certain features within it seem to 
become clearer. One of the therapeutic consequences of fascism ap- 
pears to be the release which it offers to individuals to express their 
latent aggression. It is not accidental, I believe, that so many of the 
initial converts to fascist doctrine are persons with some variety of 
physical defect, that is, persons for whom the unconscious agressive 
impulses have been repressed. I am not sure that I am here on whol- 
ly sound ground, but it appears to me that there might be greater 
resistance to the above tendency if our culture furnished more inno- 
cent opportunities for the expression of this aggressive impulse. We 
all seem to have it in a degree. Competitive sports make use of it, 
and this seems to me wholesome, provided, of course, that the person 
who engages in competition will also enjoy other experiences of a 
collaborative character. An appropriate expression of aggressiveness 
is one which takes place under the guidance of accepted rules. In 
sports, then, one gains in two respects: one expresses aggression and 
one learns to obey rules. The type of aggression which fascism finally 
lets loose among people seems to have a constant tendency to violate 
the rules. Ultimately, this form of aggression takes on the character 
of outlaw activity, and those who charge Hitler and his cohorts with 
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“gangsterism” are aiming in the right direction. It is worth men- 
tioning, perhaps, that the German language has no indigenous word 
for “sportsmanship.” 

What has been said above may sound odd to some readers, since 
it seems to assume that there will be more morale among people who 
express their latent tendency toward aggression than among passive 
and completely peace-loving people. Paradoxical as this may seem, 
it is what I believe. The ways in which this aggressive impulse ex- 
presses itself in family bickering, in organization quarrels, and in 
chronic institutional feuds seem to be much worse than to allow it to 
come to the overt level, in that variety of competition which allows 
the aggressiveness to melt away the moment the game is over. 

The role of design in experience has not been adaquately explored, 
and hence what one says about it must be kept strictly in the realm 
of speculation. In medieval society, for example, the need for design 
appeared to receive a high degree of satisfaction in the order of soci- 
ety itself. The good, the true, and the beautiful were derivatives of 
the same source. Ethics, art, and logic were not separated values but 
rather integral parts of the same cluster. Unifying experiences, 
therefore, were to be anticipated. Only those who wilfully placed 
themselves outside the culture pattern—and these must have been 
rare instances—suffered from a lack of morale. Our contemporary 
culture offers no such sense of unity. If it has a design, no one is able 
to describe it, unless as a form of disintegration, d Ja Spengler. 
Hence, there has arisen in our time a strong impulse to place design 
upon people. This is, from one viewpoint, the primary meaning of 
modern ideologies. It also accounts for many unusual phenomena in 
American life, as, for example, the tendency among the newer leader- 
ship in trade-unions to operate these once-free associations by rules 
of compulsion. Some of the newer and more powerful unions operate 
without apparent consciousness of the Bill of Rights. Many trade- 
union leaders make no pretense of behaving democratically, and 
within the sphere of their influence acquire the habits of dictators. 
Frequently, the trade-union group sets itself off from the community 
in which it exists as though the union constituted an island floating 
upon the democratic ‘“‘sea’’ but was not an integral part of the total 
democratic process. 

I turn once more to recreation as the antidote. Since we all seem 
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to possess the urge to design, why not offer increasing opportunities 
for this impulse in leisure? The stuff of the earth lies all about us. Its 
materials are all relatively malleable. We may place our sense of 
design upon clay, textiles, woods, and metals. We may each of us 
design some small corner of the earth’s surface in the shape of a 
garden, and, even though few of us have the capacity to become art- 
ists, we can all become artisans. The skeptic will ask: “Is it likely 
that a generation trained in the free expression of design would auto- 
matically make a better world?” I do not know, but the experiment 
is worth trying. Certainly, the loss of morale—our present preoccu- 
pation—is somehow correlated with the loss of a “design for living.” 


Today, when we need to strengthen the core and fiber of our democracy 
(morale), we should pay more attention than ever to sport. We need to give 
everybody an equal chance to play: rich, poor, black, white, Jew, Gentile, 
Chinaman, those who are quick and perceptive as well as those who in sports are 
slow and inept. We must not decrease the sporting opportunities for the 
many. We should in every possible way subordinate to the good of the mass, 
the wishes of the publicised title-holders who draw headlines in the press and 
stare at us from the newsreels. Fair play. Respect for others. Deference to 
constituted authority. These are part of the warp and woof of democratic life, 
as they are the essence of true sport. Never before in the history of the United 
States have we so needed the spirit of democracy in our sport and the spirit of sport 
in our democracy.s 

These are words to which I can give wholehearted assent. But, 
before closing this discursive essay, I must add a further word of 
warning. I believe with deep sincerity that morale can be generated 
through recreation, and I believe that the behaviors learned in 
sports will sustain our morale in many of the trials still to come. 
But I do not believe that morale rests upon any single facet of life. 
There can be no sturdy morale without a sense of dignity, and dig- 
nity derives from good organisms seeking a good life in a good soci- 
ety. Those who are specialists in recreation and do not at the same 
time aid us in bringing our democracy to greater fulfilment in all 
spheres of experience will fail in the end. The function of recreation 
in modern society is essential, but it should not become compensa- 
tory. He who furnishes recreation to the poor and does not also 
strive to eliminate poverty is already caught in a living confusion. 


New York oF Socrat WorkK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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MORALE AND ITS MEASUREMENT 


HENRY DURANT 


ABSTRACT 

Morale is the relationship of a group to a given end. In the present situation it is 
likely that the specific factors affecting morale are not the same in any two countries. 
While it is difficult to find measurable indices of civilian morale, such indices may be 
selected and used. The Ministry of Information in Britain has used the public-opinion 
survey for measuring morale as well as the more detailed methods used by Gallup. A 
study made by Paul Lazarsfeld and associates suggests the possibility of using the panel 
method as a technique of inquiry for ascertaining morale under war conditions. 

Morale is the relationship of a group to a given end. The end is 
always set by an authority—by the management of the corporation 
in the case of industrial morale, by the military authorities for the 
army, and by the government for its civilian subjects. Assuming 
that the end is desired firmly and determinedly by the authority 
itself, the problem of morale then becomes the extent to which the 
authority’s followers or subordinates will also strive to achieve that 
goal. The greater the homogeneity of the group and the closer the 
identity of the leaders with the led, the fewer will be the problems 
encountered in maintaining high morale. The more heterogeneous 
the group and the greater the social distance separating those giving 
the orders from those at the receiving end, the more likely it is that 
low morale will ensue in times of stress. Unity can be enhanced by 
the provision of good material conditions of all kinds. Unity can also 
be augmented by ideological means, the history of the group being 
a very important weapon in the ideological armory. In practice, of 
course, factors of both kinds—material and ideological—operate 
together, it often being possible to offset any deterioration in the 
former by a greater emphasis upon the ideological factors. One of 
the outstanding problems in maintaining morale is determining the 
lengths to which this substitution can be carried. 

The separate spheres of society, military, industrial, and civilian, 
are today more closely interrelated than ever before. Civilians are 
literally in the front lines and must, while carrying on their everyday 
jobs, experience some of the hazards which it is the duty of the sol- 
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dier to face. This is only one aspect of the interrelatedness and by 
no means the most important. In the last war the efforts of one in- 
dustrial worker behind the lines sufficed to equip two or three sol- 
diers at the front. Today each soldier, as a result of the greater fire 
power required, the greater complexity of armaments, and the 
enormous increase in mechanization, absorbs the efforts of approxi- 
mately four civilian workers. The most successful British general of 
this war, General Wavell, puts at the head of all military problems 
that of supply, which is simply a method of underlining an army’s 
dependence upon its civilian base. A modern army is unable to main- 
tain itself for a single day without the highly skilled and highly or- 
ganized efforts of its whole civilian population. Any disturbance of 
civilian efforts will, therefore, rapidly react upon the military situa- 
tion; the connection is close and direct. A deterioration in the supply 
situation will lead to a deterioration of the military position, and 
there is little hope of escape from these consequences. 

A similarly close connection exists in the realm of morale, but the 
interactions between the different morale sections are by no means 
so automatic or so direct. A military defeat will produce its impact 
on the state of mind of the civilian population, but whereas in one 
nation gloom and dispiritedness may ensue, in another a military 
setback will become the spur to even greater efforts. Hitler, it is 
certain, can maintain himself only by a succession of military vic- 
tories. The most dispassionate observers seem to agree that the re- 
action of the German population to a defeat would be negative and 
exceedingly severe. In Britain, on the other hand, events have 
shown that an impairment of morale does not follow upon defeat. 
“Blood, sweat, and tears” was the only promise made by Churchill 
when he took office; while successes have been recorded in some 
areas, the situation in others has definitely worsened. Yet Churchill 
has retained his popularity, and British morale today stands very 
high. 

Differences of this kind in national reactions and the implications 
of these differences are very important in the measurement of morale. 
They imply that there is no universal correlation applicable to all 
countries between morale and the factors affecting it—that me- 
thodologically, therefore, it does not suffice to plot the curve of the 
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factors. Expressed in other words, while in one country the factor 
curves may fall and the total morale curve fall with them, in another 
country the factor curves may also fall, but the total morale curve 
may remain a straight line or even rise. It is necessary, therefore, in 
measuring morale, to use a technique which gives results independ- 
ently of the factor curves. We may go still further in the emphasis 
upon the differences in national reactions: it is likely that the spe- 
cific factors affecting morale are not the same in any two countries. 
It is interesting to compare the memoranda, Morale in China, and 
Morale Factors in Collapse of France, 1940. Both are issued by the 
Committee for National Morale and both are excellent pieces of 
analysis. But there their similarities end. In the case of France 
attention is directed toward the following causes of bad morale 
among many others—political tension, public violence, repudiation 
of existing regime by large bodies of citizens, exaggerated individual- 
ism, general passivity, demographic factors, and susceptibility to 
panic and despair. In the analysis of China’s morale, however, we 
find a discussion of such factors as dependence on American and 
British aid, the relations of the ‘‘return to the coast”’ school with the 
“new hinterland” school, the price of grain, the absence of medical 
facilities, and the treatment of Manchurian troops by the central 
government. 

The enumeration of these differences indicates that morale is a 
function of the economic situation, the character of the social and 
political groups within a country, their relations to each other, the 
degree of political organization and consciousness, the military situa- 
tion and the relationships with other countries, and of a body of 
recollections and beliefs which have emerged from a country’s 
history. An illustration may illuminate the importance of the coun- 
try’s history. Reference was made above to the high standard of 
British morale, both absolutely and relatively to the atmosphere in 
Germany, and at the same time it was pointed out that this good 
state of British morale cannot be explained simply by reference to 
the objective circumstances. Part of the explanation will be found in 
Britain’s history. Since Henry VIII successfully defied the pope and 
Elizabeth’s fleet defeated the Spanish Armada, England has not 
once been completely beaten in a war, with the exception of the 
American Revolution. England has not experienced a full-scale in- 
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vasion since William I conquered the country in 1066, and hence 
there is no dread—either acquired or retained from personal ex- 
periences—of the enemy appearing and oppressing the land. For 
most Britishers the possibility simply does not exist that their coun- 
try might be beaten. The world is a place where the British always 
get off to a slow start in a war but, once started, their military ma- 
chine and their navy may grind slowly but they grind exceeding 
small. The world has been like that for nearly four hundred years, 
and there is no reason to believe that it will change at the present 
time. That is the way the ordinary Britisher argues. 

The German, however, remembers the heavy defeat suffered in 
1918, up to that time the most complete military defeat, measured 
in terms of territory, men, and materials lost, ever suffered by any 
country. He remembers the depression of the early 1930’s, which 
Britain, comparatively speaking, escaped. He remembers the years 
of sacrifice prior to the present war and he remembers his leaders’ 
promises that that war would be of short duration. But it has lasted 
two years, and early in 1941 Hitler talked of “if the war goes into 
1942.”’ If, therefore, the German surveys the war to date and finds 
his country’s forces occupying most of Europe, he is nevertheless 
sobered by recalling that in 1918 much the same position did not 
stave off defeat. While the Germans are oppressed by the ghosts of 
the past, the British are supported by the genius of their history. 

The study of national morale, therefore, becomes a historical, 
political study to which individual psychology, with its somewhat 
formal, general categories, can contribute little and to which psy- 
chiatry has but slight relevance. The collective population of a 
country as a unit of study belongs to a different class of objects from 
a human being. The analogy of a society or a community as a man 
may throw light on certain aspects of its workings; it is important to 
remember that it is only an analogy. The first attempt to measure 
morale was also a successful attempt, and a description of the meth- 
ods employed will reveal that in plotting the curve, reference was 
made only to objective, sociological factors, and subjective, psycho- 
logical factors did not enter into the picture at all. 

Newton D. Baker, the secretary of war during the first world war, 
insisted that all the varied information being received in the United 
States concerning the state of morale in Germany be reduced to 
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quantitative form. The work, undertaken by the War Department, 
General Staff, Military Intelligence, resulted in the first morale 
curve ever plotted. The main curve was the state of civilian morale. 
The subsidiary curves were: (1) variations in Germany’s military 
position, (2) sinkings by U-boats, (3) the food situation in north- 
ern Germany, (4) the degree of political unity, and (5) the state of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Germany’s morale is arbitrarily standing at 100% in August, 1914. Zero, for 
the same line, is taken to be the point at which the effective majority of the 
German people will refuse longer to support the war. The degree of movement 
of this line is determined mainly by a consideration of the deflections of the 


secondary lines which represent the forces exerting the greatest influence on 
the German state of morale." 


This explanation is given on the chart itself by those responsible for 
plotting the curves. None of the sources is cited except that No. 
1, sinkings by U-boats, is said to be “‘based on monthly reports of 
tonnage sunk.” Presumably No. 3, dealing with the food situation, 
was restricted to northern Germany because it is there that the big 
cities are found, and it is from there that most information would be 
coming out by means of visitors, neutral seamen, and so on. 

From spring, 1918, the main curve was falling sharply; it was not 
far from zero when the revolutions actually started in Austria and 
Germany. Accordingly, this attempt to measure morale may be 
regarded as successful in its outcome. Certain points should be made 
on the methods employed. The two curves most closely resembling 
each other in shape are the main morale curve and the one indicating 
Germany’s military position, suggesting that the military situation 
was the chief determinant of civilian morale. At one point, however, 
in April, 1918, the military situation curve remained a straight line 
while the morale curve began to drop sharply. A similar drop is not 
to be found in any of the subsidiary curves, and the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the shape of the main curve at this point was de- 
termined by information other than that appearing in the subsidi- 
aries. This indicates the main weakness of the method—that addi- 


* George G. Bruntz, Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of the German Empire in 
1918 (Stanford University, 1938), pp. 192-93. All the detailed information concerning 
the chart comes from Bruntz, and it is due to his efforts that the chart was made avail- 
able to the public. 
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tional and different information had to be secured to check whether, 
in fact, the main curve was moving in accordance with the subsidi- 
aries. There was, that is to say, no fixed relationship between the 
main curve and its subsidiaries. This was true of Imperial Germany 
over time and it is true today when we compare Nazi Germany and 
Great Britain. 

Does this mean that any attempts to measure morale simply by 
reducing ready-made social phenomena to quantitative form must 
be abandoned? The question cannot be answered directly since the 
results of any attempts which are now being made cannot be pub- 
lished till after the war. Some comments might be ventured. Fail- 
ure is almost certain if reliance is placed on independent, objective 
facts such as food supply or the number of bombs dropped by the 
enemy on the home population. These factors must pass through 
and into people’s consciousness before they express themselves as an 
effect on the state of morale. That consciousness may reflect them 
in this fashion or that; there is no mechanistic, automatic impact 
holding constant in all instances. Can we find measurable aspects 
of civilian behavior which may be used as morale indexes? Theo- 
retically, we can, practically, they are not easy to name and they are 
probably still harder to isolate satisfactorily during the special cir- 
cumstances of wartime. 

Strikes—their frequency, extent, and duration—offer one possi- 
bility. The experience in Great Britain during the last war shows 
that prohibiting strikes does not stop them. Strikes are also pro- 
hibited during the present war; some have occurred, but they have 
been slight in scope. Industrial output is another possible index, 
but corrections would have to be made for variations in supply of 
materials, changes in managerial skills, alterations in hours, dilution 
by unskilled labor, and other such factors. Nevertheless, these cor- 
rections are practicable, and this index ought to be of considerable 
value. Variations in the convictions for drunkenness or drunken 
driving should also prove useful, subject to corrections for instances, 
not infrequent in present Britain, where there is a shortage of beer 
or spirits, and for other such influences as changes in police pro- 
cedure. Statistics of other forms of crime, especially crimes against 
property, such as housebreaking and robbery, should prove en- 
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lightening, but in every instance great care must be exercised in 
drawing deductions from the statistics collected. In spite of all the 
pitfalls, it is believed that reliable results could be achieved with the 
use of such material, and the outcome of such research would be 
intensely interesting. Have any new techniques been developed 
since World War I to measure the morale of the home population? 
The Nazis keep a very careful check on the state of their civilian 
morale. All the local leaders must make periodic reports, giving the 
replies to specific inquiries sent from regional and other head- 
quarters. A very large number of persons are engaged in reporting 
the nature and contents of overheard conversations, using restau- 
rants, public vehicles, factories—all places where people congregate 
—for gathering the material. A large amount of systematic sounding 
of public opinion is done by “controlled’’ conversations, i.e., the in- 
vestigator introduces deliberately a number of topics on which he 
wants the other person’s views, making a mental note of the answers 
received. From the results of a large-scale experiment made under 
the most difficult conditions in Germany just prior to the war, it can 
be said that this method gives completely dependable results, and 
that the persons questioned remain entirely oblivious of the fact 
that they have been “‘interviewed.”’ 

All the information is collected centrally, but whether it is reduced 
to quantitative form and, if so, how, is not known. There are grounds 
for believing that the reports made to headquarters are realistic. 
Thus just prior to the outbreak of the war Hitler told British Am- 
bassador Henderson that at the time of Munich, September, 1938, 
the German people were not wholeheartedly behind him—Hitler, and 
that therefore he would not have risked a general war. He went on 
to say that he was satisfied that he now had the support of the people 
and that he was determined to solve the Polish question by force, if 
necessary. 

The British employ some of the same methods for measuring 
civilian morale, but they are also able to take advantage openly 
of the most recent development in measuring public opinion—the 
public opinion survey. The Ministry of Information sets up its own 
unit to make surveys, sampling the population by picking names 
at random from the National Register. This method has all the dis- 
advantages arising from the necessity of interviewing a given list of 
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persons. There are indications that the Ministry may take advan- 
tage of the better known Gallup methods in surveys made on its 
behalt. 

The important feature of opinion polls is that, by constant repe- 
tition of the same question, movements in opinion can be traced and 
thus the data for plotting a curve become available. For the purpose 
of such a curve several questions should be asked, the results of each 
acting as a check on the validity of the results of all the others. 
Samples of questions actually repeated many times in Great Britain 
may be given from the work of the British Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. ‘In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with Mr. Churchill 
as prime minister?” “Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
government’s conduct of the war?” “Do you think that we shall 
win this war, that it will be a stalemate, or that we shall lose it?” 
“Would you approve or disapprove if the government were to enter 
into peace negotiations with Germany now?”’ It will be seen that all 
these topics cluster round the central theme of the attitude toward 
the war and toward those conducting it. Hence, the results are relat- 
ed. If they are not, then significant tendencies may be revealed. 
Should it be found, for instance, that Mr. Churchill’s stock is rising or 
remaining stable while the public becomes increasingly critical of the 
conduct of the war, there is a clear implication that the persons sur- 
rounding Mr. Churchill are losing the confidence of the public. 

A great advantage of polls is that when many details are secured 
about the contacts cross-tabulation can be made, and the conditions 
operative in morale formation can be laid bare. To give an example: 
if, in the United States, members of a particular religious denomina- 
tion are found among the noninterventionists in a much larger pro- 
portion than in the total population, and if it is also found that when 
all the members of this denomination included in the survey are sub- 
divided, e.g., into male and female, economic groups, and regional 
groups, virtually no differences emerge between these subgroups, it 
may reasonably be concluded that their nonintervention attitude 
arises from membership in this particular denomination and not 
primarily from any other condition. 

A warning also emerges from analyzing total results into figures 
for subgroups. The warning can best be shown from an example. 
Mr. Churchill’s popularity with the British public has never varied 
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more than 3 per cent—from 85 per cent to 88 per cent. But this 
slight variation in the total results concealed the fact that among the 
lower income group Mr. Churchill was losing ground, while in the 
rest of the population he was increasing his standing. The total 
number saying they were satisfied with him remained relatively con- 
stant since the two movements more or less counterbalanced each 
other. To be realistic, therefore, any measurement of morale should 
not rest upon the net results for the whole country, but on the figures 
for the important opinion subgroups. 

Can the results of opinion polls be regarded as dependable, re- 
membering the pressure which is exercised against expressing critical 
opinions? No general answer can be given to the question: it can be 
said that in Great Britain men and women are still prepared to voice 
their disapproval of the government and its measures, and that the 
Ministry of Information continues to use the results of opinion polls 
and suggests that it finds them consonant with information ob- 
tained from other sources. 

The feasibility of using a panel for making election forecasts and 
for securing opinions has recently been demonstrated by Professor 
Paul Lazarsfeld.? The important condition for the successful use of 
a panel seems to be that the interviews should form only an insignifi- 
cant incident in all the influences at work on the persons questioned. 
During the campaign preceding a presidential election the propa- 
ganda liberally poured out by the opposing parties sufficed to 
smother the significance of even repeated interviews of the same 
persons and thus to prevent any distortion in their views arising from 
these repeated interviews. It may well be that the stress of wartime 
conditions and experiences would serve the same purpose and that, 
accordingly, the panel could be used as a technique of inquiry for 
ascertaining morale under war conditions. Should this prove to be 
the case then panel inquiries, with the opportunity presented thereby 
for detailed and intimate questioning as the interviewer became 
better known to the contact, might prove to be the ideal form of 
morale investigation. As far as is known the experiment has not 
been made but it is one which seems very well worth while. 
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? Paul Lazarsfeld and Marjorie Fiske, “The ‘Panel’ as a New Tool for Measuring 
Opinion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. II (1938). 
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MORALE AND MINORITY GROUPS 
LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 

As a nation composed of many diverse racial and cultural elements, the United 
States faces a unique problem of building national morale. The Indian, the Negro, the 
Oriental, and particularly the European immigrants and their descendants constitute 
our principal minorities. The great number, the dense concentration, and the isolated 
group life of some of these, together with their subordinate social position and the conse- 

uences of our past Americanization policies, raise questions about our national soli- 
p aa The disadvantaged position of our minorities lends itself readily to exploitation 
by foreign governments. The Nazis and Fascists have employed a propaganda and 
organizational campaign designed for American conditions. Their appeals are directed 
in part to the minorities, in part to the dominant groups. The situation thus created 
inclines us to adopt remedial and precautionary measures, some of which are ill ad- 
vised. Our strategy of morale-building might well capitalize on the diverse origin of our 
people and our democratic traditions. Our experience in the last war and the lessons 
learned from the conquered nations of Europe suggest a more effective national policy 
for us. We are likely to get better morale by emphasizing our common aspirations 
rather than our common memories because, if our minorities can be convinced that their 
minority status is not permanent and that they can hope to share fully in the promises 
of democracy, their effort in the national enterprise can be relied upon. 

The concept “‘minorities” is here used to apply to those who be- 
cause of physical or social and cultural differences receive differential 
treatment and who regard themselves as a people apart. Such groups 
characteristically are held in lower esteem, are debarred from certain 
opportunities, or are excluded from full participation in our national 
life. Certain groups within our society occupy not merely a disad- 
vantageous objective position but also tend to develop a conception 
of themselves as inferiors, as aliens, and as persecuted groups, which 
significantly affects their roles in the collective enterprises of the 
nation. The existence of such groups in our midst calls attention to 
the fact that our society has not yet been fully knit together into a 
single, integrated, national unit. 

It would be a grave error, however, to exaggerate the division that 
exists in this country along racial and cultural lines, as not only the 
Nazis but also our own alarmists have done. While it is necessary 
to recognize that some sections of our people cherish cultural herit- 
ages which have their roots in other countries and continents, it is 


equally pertinent to observe that for most of our people and in the 
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greater part of their life-careers, the culture of America is the only 
medium of expression. The very number of our diverse peoples and 
their gradual infusion into our society save us from the dichotomous 
division into Americans and aliens, just as the unbroken democratic, 
individualistic tradition extending over nearly two centuries of inde- 
pendent national life prevents us from hopeless cultural fragmenta- 
tion on one hand and rigid uniformization on the other. 


I. THE COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN MINORITIES 


If we inquire who these minorities in our midst are, we may begin 
with the truly native Americans, namely, the Indians, who were re- 
duced to a state of relatively permanent subordination by their tech- 
nologically superior European conquerors. Their number has dwin- 
dled to about three hundred and fifty thousand. But, since a good 
share of this native population lives under conditions of segregation 
and tribal organization and is not deeply involved in our industrial 
and political life, it is not ordinarily thought of as constituting a sig- 
nificant minority problem, especially in a period of crisis such as we 
face now. 

The second and much more significant segment of our minority 
peoples is drawn from the successive waves of European immigrants 
and their descendants who came here as voluntary or forced migrants 
from the days of the first settlement on to the present. The approxi- 
mately thirty-eight million immigrants that flocked to these shores 
in the last hundred years found an embryonic national heritage 
which was molded largely by the earlier Anglo-Saxon settlers, but 
they have modified that heritage in considerable degree as the di- 
verse racial, religious, and cultural elements participating in this 
mass movement found foothold in the widely scattered communities 
of our nation. 

During the period of the most rapid industrial expansion of the 
United States an ever deepening cleavage developed between the 
status of those who had come earlier, mostly from western and north- 
ern Europe, and who came to be known as the “‘old immigrants,” and 
those who came later, from eastern and southern Europe, or the 
“new immigrants.” By 1930 the “new immigrants” substantially ex- 
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ceeded the “‘old immigrants” in number. Of our white population to- 
day, about forty million are either foreign-born or the children of 
immigrants, and of these about one-sixth are German, one-eighth 
Italian, and more than one-fifth from the Slavic countries. The 
country of origin, however, is relevant for our purpose only because 
it indicates the potential mass which, by language, traditions, or 
sentiment, may be subject to influence from the mother-country, 
especially in those instances where, as is the case among the Ger- 
mans and the Italians, the mother-country has adopted an extended 
conception of nationality. It is by no means to be inferred, however, 
that the loyalties of these immigrants, and particularly of their chil- 
dren, should be tied up to any great extent with their country of 
origin. The recent alien registration indicated that there were less 
than five million immigrants, including minors, who had not as yet 
achieved the status of citizens, although over one-third of this num- 
ber had taken steps in that direction. The proportion of our white 
population that is native-born (77.8 per cent in 1930) is increasing, 
as is the proportion that is native-born of native parentage (57.1 per 
cent in 1930), which may indicate that with the relative cessation of 
immigration and with the progress of intermarriage and assimilation 
we are being welded into a more homogeneous national body. 

Our approximately thirteen million Negroes, constituting about 
one-tenth (and to date a constantly declining proportion) of our to- 
tal population, have become highly differentiated in status and 
widely dispersed in settlement in recent years. Perhaps more than 
the immigrants, however, the Negro, by virtue of his racial marks 
and his historical position in American society, has been subject to 
the disadvantaged status of a minority. The same applies to the 
Oriental and, to a lesser degree, to the Mexican. It applies also to the 
residents of and immigrants from our overseas possessions. 

Aside from the racial and national stocks, we must consider among 
the minority peoples in the United States those who are set apart by 
religious differences from the dominant group. This includes approx- 
imately twenty-two million Catholics, four and one-half million 
Jews, and certain sects such as the Quakers, the Mormons, the Men- 
nonites, and Jehovah’s Witnesses. We need not here be particularly 
concerned with the quasi-minority status of peoples from our “‘cul- 
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tural islands,” such as the southern highlanders and the ‘‘Cajuns” of 
Louisiana.’ 


II. MINORITY GROUPS AND NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


The mere co-existence in the country of a variety of racial, na- 
tional, cultural, and religious groups would not be relevant to the 
question of national morale unless these groups could be presumed 
either to obstruct the national objectives or to require special treat- 
ment to induce them to participate wholeheartedly in the defense 
effort. It is pertinent, therefore, to inquire into the status of our 
minorities in so far as this involves actual or potential obstacles to 
national unity. 

With the exception of such critical periods as severe depressions 
and wars the trend in this country has been for one minority group 
after another to blend its special characteristics with the nation as a 
whole, to shed its closely knit internal organization and at least its 
outward peculiarities, to enjoy expanding opportunities, to rise in 
status, and to gain acceptance. The present crisis gives rise to the 
apprehension that this trend might be reversed, in part because 
minorities are seen as a potential threat to national unity. 

The imposing size of some of these minority groups—such as the 
Negroes, for instance—would not of itself be a potential divisive 
force in our national life if there were not at the same time dense 
concentrations of such groups in specific areas, as is the case especial- 
ly in our great cities. The spatial concentration of minority groups is 
reinforced by and in turn facilitates the social organization of the 
members, as witnessed by the emergence of separate religious, educa- 
tional, economic, fraternal, and convivial voluntary associations 
among them. Their importance as forces in maintaining the separate 
identity and solidarity of the minority group on a local scale is often 
appreciable and may be enhanced by the federation of local unions, 
lodges, clubs, and associations into nation-wide bodies which are 

* There are, of course, other sections of our population bearing at least some of the 
marks of minority groups whose differential position in society as it might affect 
national morale is not sufficiently apparent to warrant stretching the definition of the 
term “minorities” hereadopted. In some sense women, migratory workers, slum dwellers, 


share croppers, and communists, among others, fall into this category. A discussion of 
the morale aspects of such groups is manifestly beyond the scope of this paper. 
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capable of exercising effective control over great numbers, maintain 
the group’s capacity for collective action, and cultivate group senti- 
ments and attitudes toward national issues to an extent where they 
approximate political blocs.’ 

When we consider, moreover, that substantial groups of immi- 
grants are unable to read English, we have the further likelihood that 
the minority groups will be exposed and perhaps susceptible to news 
and propaganda purveyed by the foreign-language press—and, con- 
versely, inaccessible to the media of communication of the nation at 
large. A factor operating in a similar direction is the inability on the 
d part of some immigrants to speak and understand English, which 
circumscribes their range of communication and may make them 
dependent upon foreign-language radio programs, church services, 
and other forms of oral communication, and which may appear, 
though only in isolated instances, as a problem in the armed forces of 
the United States. 

Thus the fact that a large proportion of the newer immigrants are 
concentrated in great urban centers, are predominantly Catholic in 
religious affiliation, and are at the same time of Polish, Italian, or 
Irish national origin produces a broader basis for social cohesiveness 
than is to be found among some of the older immigrants who are 
more widely dispersed, affiliated with a variety of denominations, 
and of heterogeneous national origin. The same applies to the large 
Negro, Jewish, Oriental, and Mexican settlements in this country. 
Moreover, in all of the above instances internal group solidarity may 
draw considerable additional strength from the pre-existing prej- 
udices toward these groups on the part of the population at large, 
which consigns the members of these minority groups to an inferior 
social status, concentrates them into restricted occupational cate- 
gories, and reduces their chances of improving themselves as indi- 
viduals to such an extent that they may come to feel that they have 
a common bond arising out of persecution. 

When any special category in the population is subordinated to 


?In this connection it is encouraging to note that the valuable data in the files of 
the Division of Alien Registration will give us, when properly analyzed, the most ade- 
quate picture we have ever had of the voluntary associations flourishing among eth- 
nic groups in the United States. 
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the rest for a considerable period, especially if the group so singled 
out has other bases of cohesion, when it is concentrated in large num- 
bers in a definite area, when it is racially or culturally visible, when 
it is engaged in intense competition with the dominant group, and 
when its educational level is rising, we may expect group conscious- 
ness to emerge and eventually an overt struggle for recognition to 
take place. This is clearly the case in the Negro and to a large extent 
in the Jew. The disillusionment which the Negro experienced after 
the first World War, coupled with the frustration of his aspirations 
for fuller participation in the democratic order that was to follow the 
war—in which, despite discriminatory treatment, he had partici- 
pated with great devotion—accentuated his race consciousness and 
gave new impetus to racialist movements among broad masses of 
Negroes who had hitherto been immune to them. Similarly, the re- 
vival of virulent anti-Semitism and persecution was a factor in the 
spread of Zionism among many Jewish groups who were formerly 
deaf to the appeals of Jewish nationalistic movements. 

The native Americans themselves have contributed to the per- 
petuation of cleavages by periodic outbursts of xenophobia in the 
form of racialism and anti-alienism. Even when such movements 
ebbed, the tendency was widespread to ascribe stereotyped char- 
acteristics to certain minority groups, thus inhibiting the individua- 
tion of the members. Even the Americanization movement in some 
of its phases appears in retrospect to have had consequences adverse 
to national unity. In attempting to counteract the nativistic doc- 
trine that an unbridgeable chasm divides the true, native-white, old 
Americans from the mongrel, unassimilable late-comers, one wing of 
the Americanization movement sought to convert the immigrant as 
speedily as possible to the culture of the New World with the result, 
in a number of instances, that the reverse of the anticipated effect 
was brought about and the immigrant withdrew all the more com- 
pletely into the shell of his self-sufficient, isolated, ethnic community. 

The more humane Americanizers of a generation ago, far from 
joining in this clamor, were insisting that the newcomer be protected 
against the pressures that would lead him to give up his old cultural 
heritage too abruptly. In its more extreme and sentimental form 
this policy, though unintentionally, gave support to a view of the 
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American nation as splintered into countless isolated fragments, 
each of which embodies certain precious cultural values which must 
be preserved even at the cost of reducing the country to virtual im- 
potence in the defense of its existence. This approach to Americani- 
zation, together with the high evaluation of immigrant heritages 
with which it was associated, remained dominant in this country 
until the international crisis revived the problem in a new context. 
Thus the conception of Americanization as a slow, gradual, spon- 
taneous interpenetration of immigrant and native groups and their 
cultures has had to be subjected to serious reconsideration in the 
light of the Nazi and Fascist policy to retain control over their na- 
tionals in foreign countries and to use them as spearheads of penetra- 
tion and conquest abroad. In the face of the propaganda and or- 
ganizational campaigns of the totalitarian nations, even the most 
liberal wings of the Americanization movement have been forced to 
ask whether our traditional tolerant attitude toward the immigrant 
could be maintained without seriously undermining our national 
solidarity. 

Thus, to all of these factors promoting cleavage there has been 
added another provided by the parent-countries themselves. They 
have been diligently and often covertly at work to set up new or- 
ganizations in this country and to transform old ones to tie the im- 
migrant to the militant and, from the standpoint of American inter- 
ests, subversive movements which are controlled and financed by 
foreign governments or by their agencies established for that pur- 
pose. These organizations have made their appeal not only to their 
nationals in this country but also to those who have already ac- 
quired American citizenship and to the remote descendants of the 
immigrants as well. In fact, they have been attempting to consoli- 
date all of the various groups whose grievances could be exploited 
by propaganda to create in them attitudes of apathy toward national 
defense, suspicion toward others, and even the disposition to affiliate 
themselves with movements designed to defeat our avowed national 
policy. 

Ever since the first World War the foreign-language press in the 
United States has been steadily declining. Its potential public has 
shrunken in numbers because of the virtual cessation of recruitment 
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from abroad and the assimilation of the immigrants remaining here. 
The Nazi and Fascist governments, however, having discovered its 
uses as a propaganda medium, have in sundry and often devious 
ways given certain papers a new lease on life.’ 

Since one of the chief weapons employed by the Nazis in the 
softening-up of other countries is the ideology of race, and since the 
racial myth has been one of their most potent instruments of political 
revolution, it is pertinent to inquire into the prospects of the accept- 
ance of the Nazi racial doctrines in the United States.4 One would 
suspect that in a country as diverse in its racial and ethnic composi- 
tion as is the United States racism could find only a negligible num- 
ber of followers. The United States has had its anti-Negro, anti- 
alien, anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic, and anti-Oriental movements be- 
fore. They have risen and declined in accordance with the magni- 
tude of our internal social problems. Given the background of latent 
feelings of racial, ethnic, and religious prejudice and conflicts, how- 
ever, we may expect the tensions between the dominant groups and 
minorities and between different minorities themselves to become at 
least temporarily more acute. Under conditions of adversity toler- 
ance is likely to give way to blind hatred, especially if aroused and 
directed by organized propaganda. 

The propaganda and organizational campaign of the Nazis and 
Fascists among the German and Italian immigrants in the United 
States has sought to inspire not only loyalty to and enthusiasm for 
the Nazi and Fascist regimes but also a sense of persecution designed 
to develop attitudes characteristic of members of self-conscious, mili- 
tant minority groups who would ultimately join with other sections 
of the American population harboring similar grievances into power- 
ful bodies which, with or without the aid of an invasion from abroad, 
would bring about the destruction of our democratic institutions. 

3 The foreign-language radio broadcasts may be presumed to have been a factor in 
and to have compensated in some degree for the reduced influence of the immigrant 
newspaper. However, because of the nature and control over radio in this country, 


it is less susceptible than the press to direction from abroad and lends itself less readily 
to exploitation in behalf of causes contrary to public policy. 


4 Whereas formerly the immigrant retained and was even encouraged to maintain 
cultural ties with his former countrymen, the Nazi and Fascist program is to appeal 
to the tie of blood. 
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Our own unsolved problems, tensions, and conflicts are thus to be 
exploited for the purpose of stimulating and fostering disunity lead- 
ing to internal paralysis and preparing us for a change in our social, 
economic, and political system which would be equivalent to a blood- 
less victory of Nazidom. 

Nazi propaganda has set in motion subtle programs, not only to 
make our minorities self-conscious and to impregnate them with an 
oppression psychosis, but also to set one minority against the other: 
Gentiles against Jews, Protestants against Catholics, and whites 
against Negroes. This can be frustrated only if the nation as a whole 
will seek to remedy the imperfections of democracy upon which 
minority sentiments thrive and if each minority group will recognize 
that an attack on one undermines the security and aspirations of all. 

Besides the factors making for the reluctance of the minorities to 
be assimilated, it is also necessary to consider the readiness of the 
dominant groups to assimilate the minorities. In periods of pros- 
perity and peace we are likely to overestimate our national unity and 
to underrate the power of intolerance movements, so that when we 
face depression and war we are taken aback by the extent to which 
internal division, mutual suspicion, and hate can be cultivated 
among those whose power or security is threatened or who have 
failed to achieve the full status to which they felt themselves en- 
titled. Such elements in the dominant group are receptive to propa- 
ganda which reminds them that, since they belong to the ‘‘superior”’ 
race, are ‘old settlers,’ and have been or are threatened with being 
deprived of their privileges by an “inferior” group of late-comers, 
they must assert their prerogatives of dominance. The most common 
basis of such mass sentiments is to lay the blame for the failure, frus- 
tration, insecurity, and unhappiness of the dominant group on the 
cunning and unfairness of a minority group. For those who feel 
themselves threatened in the continued enjoyment of their power 
and security a minority serves as a convenient scapegoat toward 
which mass indignation can be diverted. Similarly, for those who 
have been frustrated in their ambitions or who have already become 
declassed, the minority group furnishes a rationalization of their own 
inadequacies and an object toward which they can release their pent- 
up emotional drives for aggressive self-assertion. If you yourself can- 
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not rise, you may seek to compensate by putting down someone else 
who has risen. Our own history of intolerance in the form of anti- 
Negro, anti-alien, and anti-Oriental movements gives ample evi- 
dence of the bitterness and ferocity with which, in periods of con- 
tracting economic opportunity and threatening insecurity, the mi- 
norities which have been most successful in the competitive struggle 
and in their adaptation to American life have been treated by those 
who, despite initial advantages, have lagged in the climb to wealth, 
prestige, and power or who, once having had them, have lost them. 
Only in this way can we fully understand why the “poor whites” 
insist so vehemently upon their “racial superiority” over the more 
successful Negroes and why some of the older Americans embrace 
nativistic doctrines with a readiness roughly proportional to the de- 
gree in which they have already been outstripped by the later ar- 
rivals. While the alien and the Negro are berated for their failure to 
assimilate, they are at the same time and by the same people denied 
the opportunities for full participation in American life. We may 
expect the latent antipathies between different sections of our people 
to become overt as the existing economic, prestige, and power rela- 
tionships become disturbed; and we may expect the lines separating 
these groups to harden as these temporary disturbances of the status 
quo tend to become chronic.s 

Having reviewed the factors making for interethnic cleavages, it is 
appropriate to point out some of the elements in our present situa- 

5 To counteract the efforts inspired by foreign governments or their agents to under- 
mine our national unity, ill-considered, random measures have been resorted to, de- 
signed to control immigrant groups by depriving them of the freedoms ordinarily en- 
joyed by residents of the United States and subjecting them to official and unofficial 
discrimination. Special registration and surveillance, suppression or rigid control of 
the foreign-language press and schools, restrictions of freedom of occupational choice, 
exclusion from the benefits of relief and public welfare services, are among the local and 
even national legislative measures that have been seriously advanced. Some would even 
go as far as to treat naturalized citizens as permanent aliens and curb their privileges 
to an extent which would virtually reduce them to citizens of inferior grade. In certain 
highly specialized occupations in essential defense industries it has recently been found 
that some of the key skilled jobs have been to a disproportionate extent held by persons 
whose national origin makes them suspect. Certain other groups, the Negroes in par- 
ticular, because of being discriminated against in many occupational fields (including 


the army and navy) and excluded from many unions, have every reason to develop a 
persecution complex. 
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tion which promote unity among our ethnic groups. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, the rise of naziism and fascism abroad has itself served 
as a unifying influence in American life. Anyone acquainted with the 
life in America of the great immigrant colonies can testify to the fact 
that the rise of the totalitarian governments in Europe came as a 
severe shock and that the tactics of these gcvernments were humili- 
ating and distasteful to vast sections of the immigrants and their 
descendants here. Many of the most outspoken enemies of Hitler 
and Mussolini are to be found among the German and Italian immi- 
grants in the United States. Some of them have even gone so far as 
to question the desirability of perpetuating the predictatorial herit- 
ages of their mother-countries, lest by maintaining them their loyal- 
ty to America might be called into question and their participation in 
Old World cultural activities be misinterpreted as an act of identifi- 
cation with the presently dominant regimes in their respective coun- 
tries of origin. 

To those sections of the old immigrant colonies that stand openly 
aligned in opposition to the policies of the dictatorships, there must 
be added the recent accretions consisting of those who have fled from 
the persecution they have suffered at the hands of the totalitarians 
and those large groups of immigrants whose countries of origin have 
recently been conquered by the Axis powers. The resentment which 
particularly these latter groups feel toward naziism and fascism 
makes them all the more fervid supporters of our form of govern- 
ment and our present national policy. In fact, aliens generally, like 
new converts, are likely to outdo the natives in their manifestation of 
patriotism when the opportunity is offered. This should not be dis- 
missed as a mere protective reaction.® 

The propaganda from abroad which is specifically directed toward 


6 As during and immediately following the first World War a number of renascent 
European minorities, including the Czechs, the Poles, and the Irish, had drawn upon the 
moral and material support of their respective former compatriots in the United States, 
so today the conquered nations of Europe may well look to the immigrants they have 
sent to these shores to vitalize the struggle to regain their freedom from Nazi domina- 
tion. While this will, of course, add to our strength in our national defense effort, it 
may also lead to a less rational formulation of our national policy, especially our war 
and peace aims, in the attempt not to offend the national aspirations of these various 
conquered countries and in the further effort to minimize the conflict between these 
various groups here. 
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the United States is likely to make it difficult at times to reconcile 
our concern about national unity and defense with our traditional 
laissez faire policy toward the varied racial and cultural groups still 
persisting, often in a segregated form, among us. It is a regrettable 
fact that precisely when we are most concerned about welding our 
diverse peoples into a unified national body as speedily as possible 
and without coercion, we must reckon with the suspicion with which 
in time of crisis every separately identifiable group is regarded. On 
the one hand, the present crisis may serve as a solvent of racial, 
ethnic, and religious differences, but, on the other hand, it may give 
rise to the aggravation of tensions and of latent antagonisms and 
result in widespread and demoralizing witch-hunting. The extent to 
which it will be more of one than the other will depend upon our 
strategy for building national morale. 


III. THE STRATEGY OF MORALE-BUILDING 


A prime element in morale’ is the identification of the individual 
with the collective enterprise. A primitive group or a small compact 
community finds little need to generate this sense of identification on 
the part of its members artificially. Such a group can rely upon an 
unbroken tradition rooted in the immemorial past, sustained by day- 
to-day intimate contact among the members, all of whom know 
everything worth knowing about one another, tied together as they 
are by bonds of kinship and mutual dependence whose strength has 
been tested by innumerable crises. Such primitive groups, moreover, 
have their fixed symbols endowed with power to evoke loyalties and 
their sacred rituals and ceremonies through which the appropriate 
forms of behavior expected of each individual in critical situations 
are thoroughly and periodically rehearsed. Finally, the primitive 
group is welded into a solid mass because it cultivates an in-group 

7 By “morale” we mean that element in collective action which enables the partici- 
pants to persist in their determination to achieve their collective purpose. Morale sup- 
plies the collective will to see an action through until the objective is reached. We as- 
cribe morale to a group to the extent that it maintains this steadfastness of purpose, 
maintains its solidarity, its integrity, and its will to victory even in the face of adver- 
sity. Morale should be distinguished from esprit de corps, or collective enthusiasm, 
which, while it may be conducive to morale is not identical with it, but is as different 


from it as high spiritedness and evanescent enthusiasm differ from quiet endurance and 
undemonstrative, persistent, imperturbable adherence to a cause. 
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feeling with the correlative out-group attitudes of suspicion and hos- 
tility toward nonmembers, because all outsiders are ipso facto ene- 
mies or potential enemies. 

We rightly take it for granted that there are certain essential ele- 
ments which are the prerequisites for effective collective action and 
for enduring group will. As in the military forces good and ample 
food, clothing, and shelter, adequate weapons, thorough training, the 
instilling of an unflinching sense of duty, inspiring leadership, clear 
objectives contribute to morale, so in civilian activity the avail- 
ability of the essentials of life, leadership that inspires confidence, 
purposes that are clear-cut are among the elements conducive to the 
capacity of a group to act collectively. After all, both soldiers and 
civilians must live before they can live for high purposes. Hence, in 
our analysis of morale, we must posit as an essential prerequisite a 
modicum of physical well-being on the part of all, coupled with the 
conviction on the part of those who must make extraordinary sacri- 
fices that privations are necessary and would be willingly endured by 
all the other members of the group to the extent of their ability. But 
it should not be inferred that mere well-being or satiety always go 
toward building morale. In fact, as such a historic case as that of the 
Society of Jesus shows, a group infused with a sufficiently powerful 
crusading spirit may actually use personal privation and sacrifice as 
a leading instrument in morale-building. 

While these prerequisites for morale must exist in every group, 
they are not sufficient to maintain morale at a high level. It is one 
thing to evoke morale, but it may be quite another to sustain it. 
This is especially true because of the fact that morale counts most in 
time of crisis, and in time of crisis no one can enjoy full personal 
security ; nor can we in time of crisis assure either the armed forces or 
the civilian population of that same high level of health, welfare, and 
security to which we may have accustomed them in times of peace. 
A people accustomed to a low standard of living, to rigid regimenta- 
tion, to a minimum of personal security, is less likely to see in war a 
catastrophe which threatens these values, for war represents a less 
abrupt transition from the ordinary routines and levels of living for 
such a people than it does for a people like our own. 

One of the essential conditions of high morale is a set of settled 
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convictions; to make great sacrifices willingly a group must have an 
unambiguous cause for which to struggle. They must be imbued 
with the feeling that their cause is right, that something desirable 
will result or something undesirable will be abolished through their 
collective effort. Above all, they must have the abiding belief that 
their cause can and will be realized. Finally, they must have indi- 
vidually a stake in the common enterprise. To bring about this sense 
of a cause—and what is more, this sense of common participation in 
a worth-while cause—is peculiarly difficult under the conditions 
which our nation confronts today. It is more difficult in many re- 
spects than it is in the case of our most likely enemy, because the 
United States is not only a vast nation comprising many diverse sec- 
tions, each with its own local and regional outlook, but we are also 
a nation of many peoples, each with its own peculiar cultural tradi- 
tions and heritages. Racially and ethnically we are not as yet one but 
many, and for long we have pursued a domestic laissez faire policy 
tolerant of the diverse cultural heritages of the many strains that are 
ultimately to be merged in the melting pot of races and peoples and 
cultures that is to constitute the United States of the future. While 
this implies certain weaknesses, it may also become an element of 
strength, for here no single race and culture is universally recognized 
as the standard with reference to which all the others are to be 
judged. 

Our country faces a peculiar problem in the present war as con- 
trasted with the situation of our potential enemies precisely because 
of its democratic traditions. In our ordinary peacetime pursuits we 
demand little self-discipline, put a great premium upon individual 
liberty, tolerate a variety of prejudices, and encourage a maximum 
of criticism. Whatever may be said about the long-time advantages 
of an army of free men as over against an army of slaves, it must be 
admitted that the regimen of the armed forces requires a high degree 
of discipline and a subordination of the individual to his superiors. 
We have the important task of reconciling order and discipline with 
freedom and individualism, and, what is more important, we must 
somehow reconcile diversity of background, way of life, mutual 
suspicion, and antipathies between groups with unity of purpose and 
centralization of authority. 
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Morale in a democracy may be more difficult to develop than in an 
autocracy, but in the end it is less fragile and more robust. At any 
rate, in a democracy, where the decisions of the leaders must be sus- 
tained by the uncoerced consensus of the citizen, it is possible to get 
reliable accounts of the state of morale at any given moment. Realiz- 
ing that morale is a product of slow growth, the question arises 
whether we have time to develop it. Knowing that suspicion, dis- 
sension, and division are the supreme psychological weapons of our 
enemy, it behooves us to weld out of this mass of our diverse, indi- 
vidualistic citizenry a compact unified body of men and women who 
have a common stake in values, of which they were oblivious, which 
they took for granted until they were threatened and until they saw 
them disappear in nation after nation. 

The diversity of origin of our people, if properly understood, can 
become one of the greatest of morale-building factors in the United 
States. It is almost certain to guard us against the tendency to think 
of ourselves as a superior race or to identify our nation with the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, for we could not do so without doing violence 
to the origins of a substantial proportion of our population. It would 
be a sad error to believe that because the Anglo-Saxon peoples and 
their institutions were dominant when the nation was young we 
too are today an Anglo-Saxon people and that those of that stock are 
by virtue of that fact a privileged or superior group. Moreover, in 
the heterogeneous composition of our national cultural complex, we 
have potentially the broadest possible base for the development of a 
civilization which more nearly than any other in the world would 
embrace all the others. 

The accentuation of our differences, however, is likely to become 
one of the most insidious factors in the sapping of our national 
strength, for we cannot mobilize our full potential force as a nation 
to fight against a real enemy without if we must dissipate our 
strength and divert our passions toward an imaginary enemy within. 
By allowing racism and anti-alienism to flourish we will deflect our 
attention from those recruiting stations of the “‘fifth column” which 
are far more dangerous than our racial minorities and our immigrant 
groups. Granting that there are certain alien groups which have 
been successfully propagandized by foreign governments, we must 
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not forget that there are many more, especially those whose mother- 
countries have become the victims of aggression, who now more than 
ever are immune to the wiles of Nazi propaganda. We need to realize 
that the nonacceptance of certain sections of our people by the older 
and whiter Americans causes large masses who wish to be good 
Americans to conceive of themselves as outsiders and inferiors, 
wounds their pride, undermines their self-respect, puts them on the 
defensive with reference to their origin and heritage, and thus places 
serious obstacles in the path of their identification with the na- 
tion’s effort and significantly reduces their contribution of skill and 
talent. We cannot, moreover, permit those whose security is threat- 
ened and who have become hysterical with fear to exploit this crisis 
for singling out the alien, the Negro, and others of minority status as 
scapegoats to bear the blame for the many ills, the frictions, the divi- 
sions, and the sacrifices which confront us in a troubled world. Con- 
sidering the enemy we are fighting against and the doctrines that 
enemy espouses, we as a country that so obviously is of mongrel 
origin surely cannot embrace his doctrine or follow his policies by 
asserting the prerogatives of a superior race or by recognizing citi- 
zens of inferior grade. 

The openly pro-Nazi and pro-Fascist groups operating in this 
country are not our greatest danger, for they are known and can 
easily be dealt with. There is anxiety about those who, while pro- 
fessing their loyalty, are suspicious of everyone else and have a 
vague apprehension about the loyalty of those with whom they are 
not familiar and whom they do not understand but of whose ex- 
istence they have only recently become aware because hitherto they 
were aliens living in a separate world. To tell the alien that he must 
not speak out openly because he is likely to be suspect or because he 
does not belong, to tell him to lie low and let the true Americans do 
the speaking and the leading, is to impress him with the feeling that 
his participation in the common enterprise is not wanted. This can 
result only in either paralyzing his efforts or driving him into the 
arms of the enemy. 

The feeling of anxiety among the old Americans is understandable. 
They are not only becoming aware of the distance that separates 
them from the immigrants and the other minorities but they are also 
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experiencing a sense of insecurity because when they do get ac- 
quainted with them they discover that America is no longer the 
America that was theirs. It is these old Americans, consequently, 
who find it on the whole more congenial to embrace the doctrines of 
the élite, which lend themselves readily to adaptation by the Nazi 
doctrines infiltrating from abroad, than the minority peoples them- 
selves. This is likely to make them impatient with any effort to win 
over the immigrant and the Negro, among others, and predisposes 
them to an acceptance of strong medicine. 

When we confront the charge that we are discriminating against 
certain sections of our people on racial, religious, and cultural 
grounds, we are inclined to dispose of these charges by promising 
that when the crisis is over we will make appropriate amends. We 
may hope thus to elicit immediate loyalty and postpone remedial 
action until some indefinite future date, only to forget about it 
promptly when the crisis is over. Thus, during the last war, we were 
made keenly aware of our discriminatory practices against the Ne- 
gro, but when the war was over we complacently sank back again 
into the smug attitude of laissez faire. If the current literature about 
the Negro in the defense program is any index of what is happening 
in many places in our country, including our armed forces, this dis- 
appointing experience of the last war may be said to be one of the 
factors which makes the Negro skeptical about his stake in our na- 
tional enterprise. It is an attitude which can easily be exploited by 
those who make it their business to sow and cultivate the seeds of 
discontent. It may well be true, as General Hershey recently put it 
when confronted with the charge that the army was practicing Jim 
Crowism, that the army did not make our racial attitudes but can 
only take them as it finds them. But it may also be worth consider- 
ing that in a time of national crisis, such as the present, mass atti- 
tudes are more fluid than ordinarily and that problems which could 
not ordinarily be touched can now be boldly attacked. When the 
clamor for national integration is as loud as it is today, and resent- 
ment against Hitlerian doctrines is as pronounced as it is, we do, 
perhaps, have an opportunity to accelerate the trend toward fuller 
participation on an equal footing of all of our people in our national 
life. 
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The experience of the last war, especially in connection with the 
activities of the Committee on Public Information which are just 
now coming to light, should have taught us that, while some of our 
minorities are likely to become serious menaces to national unity and 
to the national effort, they can also be used constructively to height- 
en national morale and to increase our capacity for collective action 
on a national scale. Among the lessons that we have learned is, or 
should be, that the greater part of these minorities have a direct 
stake in our national enterprise, that they do want to give of their 
resources and their enthusiasm, that they do want their groups to 
have high morale, that they can be solidified into collaborative ac- 
tion with the nation as a whole more effectively through their own 
leaders than through outsiders, and that the more they understand, 
approve, and share our national objectives the more thoroughly do 
they devote themselves to their attainment. 

These experiences have also taught us that one of the greatest 
dangers of our treatment of minorities in such a crisis is that of indis- 
criminate persecution and suppression. Among the gravest mistakes 
we made during the last war was the error of disrupting even the pro- 
American associations of nationals of enemy countries and the per- 
secution of loyal immigrants merely because of their national origin. 
We might learn this time also to prevent the tendency on the part of 
some elements in these minority groups to take advantage of the 
war to settle old quarrels of a factional sort or of a personal sort by 
denouncing their rivals to the government agencies. There is every 
reason to believe that in the present crisis we may avoid some of 
these mistakes. 

There is a disposition in the United States to attempt to weld our 
people into a unit by appealing to the past—but like most peoples, 
and perhaps more than most peoples, we have not had a common 
past. It is true, of course, that we perhaps have a longer and more 
unbroken tradition of free institutions than any other nation on 
earth—but, on the other hand, large sections of our people have not 
shared either in that tradition or in the fruits of that tradition. They 
have remained marginal peoples who still speak of the older Ameri- 
cans as “they” who enjoy the advantages of these free institutions. 
It would be foolish to underestimate the sources of national solidar- 
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ity that lie in the past. Man is in a very real sense a time-binding 
animal. He does not live merely by instinct and in the present but 
by the habits he has learned and by his memories of what has gone 
before. Our noble state documents, our laws, our songs, our art, our 
symbols, our slogans, our epics, our traditions, our history, our herit- 
age—all these weld us into some sort of unity, into a nation. But 
compared with some of the political units of Europe we are young 
and fragile. 

The United States is not merely a territory, a political unit, and a 
body of traditions, but a promise. It is a promise for all of us but 
especially for those who, whether they came here to escape oppres- 
sion and poverty or to seek adventure and opportunity, have given 
to this country a strength which lies in the very motives that brought 
most of us or our ancestors here. The American dream goes far be- 
yond the four freedoms and acquires new meaning with every new 
day. If it were not a fluid and expanding idea, the many diverse 
peoples who embrace it would have difficulty in identifying them- 
selves with it as something real. America is accomplishments, to be 
sure; but it is largely aspirations. America is unfinished. Our prin- 
cipal source of national unity and strength, therefore, lies less in the 
past than in the present and in the future. America belongs to the 
future, and it is in this sense that our minorities can share with the 
rest of the population a common set of objectives. To the old Ameri- 
cans these may be largely composed of aspirations for security, but 
to the new Americans they shade in the direction of keeping open the 
road of opportunity. To old and new alike they mean a maximum of 
personal freedom and personal dignity. 

If we can keep our imperfect realization of these values from 
hardening, and if we can prevent the obvious frustrations and dis- 
advantages of wide sections of our people from being accepted as 
permanent, if those who have not as yet been fully accepted into 
the community can become convinced that if not they then at least 
their children may become so, then our so-called minorities will not 
be a threat to national morale but its chief contributing factor. 
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ABSTRACT 

Fascist propaganda was not successful on the home front. The outcome of Italian 
military ventures in Albania and in Libya was a logical consequence. While allowed to 
circulate, Swiss and Vatican newspapers were extremely popular while Italian papers 
were accepted with contemptuous amusement. By means of the foreign press, short- 
wave radio, and the grapevine the Italian people have kept surprisingly well informed. 
It appears that the Italians would rather lose to the British than to the Germans. 

For eighteen years Mussolini projected into the consciousness of 
the Italian people his slogan, “Believe, Obey, Fight.”” He employed 
every device of modern propaganda technique. He confidently ex- 
pected a high state of civilian morale on the day when fascism should 
meet its supreme test in another world war. 

He was deceived. When the Italian conscripts went into action 
in Albania and in Libya, their belief was flagging; their obedience 
was mechanical. They had no heart to fight. 

The months since Italy entered the war, then, present a remark- 
able case study in national morale. To those of us on the scene, it 
was apparent that the Italian people won the battle of domestic 
propaganda. They refused to become genuinely militarized for the 
sake of the Fascist party’s gamble on quick German victory. They 
managed to resist all efforts to convert them into friends of Germany 
and of German national socialism. 

Fascism, then, was defeated on the home front. What happened 
in Albania and in Libya followed as a logical consequence of the anti- 
war feeling back home. It is not possible to fight modern battles 
with an army of conscientious objectors. 

I cannot cite any statistics, any Gallup polls, in support of these 
statements. At present writing only two accounts of the breakdown 
of fascist morale have been brought out of Italy under conditions 
which permitted free writing. And while the account in the Christian 
Science Monitor tallies with that of John T. Whitaker in the Chicago 
Daily News, historians must wait for the assembling of more diversi- 
fied source material. 

Nevertheless, I believe it is fair to say that the qualified American 
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reporters in Rome during the past year are in substantial agree- 
ment on the essential facts. As long as Mussolini kept war purely 
in the realm of oratory, as long even as he confined war to the 
smaller expeditions in Ethiopia and in Spain, the bulk of the Italian 
people continued to tolerate fascism as a domestic system. But 
when he tried in earnest to direct their allegiance toward Germany, 
discontent became general. When he declared war a great fear seized 
the whole people and they began to talk with astonishing fervor 
against the regime. When the balloon was punctured, and the people 
realized that the Fascist party’s militarism was a hollow mockery, 
only the iron hold of the German Gestapo on the reins of power 
managed to save appearances for the Duce. Had it not been for the 
Germans, there was more than an even chance that Mussolini would 
have then been overthrown. 

Throughout this period I lived in Rome, traveled regularly 
through central and northern Italy, and made an effort to talk to 
people of all classes. These, briefly, were my observations: 

People of all classes laughed at the newspapers. “Give me my 
thirty centesimi of lies,” said a workingwoman to the news vendor 
at a Roman kiosk. The fascist propagandists were sparing no lan- 
guage in their effusive courting of the Germans. News reports were 
but thinly veiled polemics. Virginio Gayda and Giovanni Ansaldo 
poured their scalding rhetoric down the columns of page one, often 
printing three or four thousand words in a single issue. And yet 
these prophets, so often quoted in the American press, were ignored 
in the most classical fashion at home. It should be recognized that 
Italians both understand and expect that their politics will be 
served up steaming. They accept it with a millennial patience; in- 
deed, they know propaganda of old. 

The attitude of the average Italian toward the press was one 
either of contempt or of indifference. Meanwhile Swiss newspapers 
were snapped up by all who could read French or German. And the 
Osservatore romano, organ of the Vatican, was the most popular 
newspaper in Italy until the fascist strong-arm squads drove it off 
the streets shortly before Italy entered the war and compelled a 
strict neutrality thereafter in its columns. 

The radio was likewise given scanty attention in so far as it spread 
propaganda. It carried the usual line of talks, German hookups, 
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biased news, etc. But an incident will illustrate the degree of success. 
After Italy was several months in the war, the party observed a 
great indifference on the part of the public toward the broadcasting 
of the General Staff communiqué at 1 P.m. daily. So the order was 
issued for all Italians in public places to stand and remain silent 
during its reading! They did so, with an ineffable calm. 

The Fascist party itself was leaden with dissension. Among my 
friends and acquaintances were scores of party members who were 
hotly at variance with the party line. Shortly before Italy entered 
the war, the party leadership was changed, and some of the most 
ruthless members of the so-called Old Guard of fascism—the vet- 
erans of the street-fighting days—were sent out to enforce discipline. 
They were drawn chiefly from the element which was actively pro- 
German, such as the group surrounding the editor of the Regime 
fascista, Roberto Farrinaci, or from those old-timers whose only 
ethic was loyalty. These men imposed a partial terrorism, to be 
sure. But their success was chiefly in silencing the more serious criti- 
cism; they did not convert. 

The Italian public was astonishingly well informed. The upper 
and middle classes had their Swiss newspapers and their short-wave, 
radios. The lower classes gleaned much while serving table or listen- 
ing to conversation in the salon. Their grapevine was raised to a 
high degree of speed and enthusiasm, if not of accuracy. A call from 
the kitchen brought all the domestics in an apartment house to their 
courtyard balconies in a trice. The milk boy sped news from one 
house to another, and the corriere bringing chickens and eggs from 
the country served as liaison officer between town and country. 

“You may say that this is the reaction of the Italian people,” 
said Guido Rocco, the gracious head of the Foreign Press Direction, 
when giving to the foreign press an answer to a speech of Churchill. 
Then he smilingly corrected himself, ““No, you cannot say that. The 
speech hasn’t been published in the press; the people are not sup- 
posed to listen to the foreign radio.”” And under cover of the laugh- 
ter, he added softly, doubtless inadvertently, ““But of course we all 
know they do!” This from the chief of foreign propaganda. 

As for the supporters of the war, it is impossible to number them 
accurately. They included the genuinely pro-German element in the 
party—those men who believed in the fascist ideal. They included 
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the disciplined and loyal men and women who followed and did 
not question. And they included the ranks either of the passive or of 
the tolerant among the people at large. This conglomerate may well 
have embraced a majority of the people a year before Italy entered 
the war. On June 10, 1940, it was clearly a minority. It may improve 
its position henceforth, but when I left Italy this spring I doubt if ten 
per cent could have been found to vote either for continuing the war 
or for a fascist future. The proportion might well be smaller. 
It is essential to understand how many are the conflicting forces 
which conditioned the people’s attitude toward war propaganda. 
In the first place, these were Italians. The complexity of their 
national character and of their social behavior is too casually dis- 
counted in the Anglo-Saxon world. Italians become enthusiastic 
readily, kindle to the spark of a crusader, pour out a torrential loyal- 
ty, bruise their spirit against delays, betrayals, and defeats, and re- 
lapse suddenly into fatalism and apathy—emotionally spent. They 
are exuberant in the day of sunshine and plunge into orgies of despair 
in the day of misfortune. They have none of the stable, constructive 
mentality of the more northern peoples, or their resistance to ad- 
versity. The depth of their culture, indeed even the stones around 
them, give even the humblest peasant a lively consciousness of his- 
tory and of the transiency of the present. Speaking of fascism and 
war, he will give you his vernacular equivalent of ““This, too, will 
pass.”’ Italians are an exploited people, accustomed to having their 
thinking imposed upon them; and yet this very weight of steady 
oppression has built up in their systems an immunity to indoctrina- 
tion which may go far to explain their behavior today. Inevitably, 
such a people as the Italians would be the despair of a Goebbels. 
Obviously, these Latin qualities operated substantially to vitiate 
the effect of propaganda. There are other factors, which can be 
classified about as successfully as one can pattern the unpatternable: 
The Italians remain passionately nationalistic. Their traditional 
enemies have been the Germans. They don’t see why they should 
do_ other than fear the Germans today. ‘We cannot win,” people 
said to me over and over again, in different words, but with tne same 
meaning; “‘even if we win, we lose—to the Germans. We would 
rather lose to the British.” 
They were by nature anti-National Socialist. They recognized in- 
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tuitively that the rigor of genuine fascism, at which Mussolini was 
only play-acting, had been carried out to its grimmest conclusion by 
Germany, and they felt this to be the negation of their gracious, 
sunshine-filled way of life. 

They were in large part pacifist. In the last war, it is true, they 
were aroused to a high militarist pitch; but only for a period. They 
remain a nation of arists, poets, musicians, tillers of the soil. War is 
repugnant to them. Their debilitating war-weariness increased 
through the Ethiopian and Spanish ventures to a point where all 
groups of Italians spoke to me about it with lackluster words or in 
actual agony of spirit. 

Meanwhile there were characteristic deficiencies in the propa- 
ganda itself. For Mussolini was never the rigorous, relentless fascist 
type. He shifted from conservative to radical, from peacemaker to 
militarist as the international winds changed their quarter. He 
changed his advisers and officials readily so as to avoid the formation 
of opposition groups. All this made for disorganization, vagueness of 
policy—and for the temporary security of Mussolini’s personal rule. 
The people recognized this essentially easygoing Italian softness be- 
hind the iron mask of fascism, and the propaganda was consequently 
denatured in their eyes. Furthermore, Italians are accustomed to 
political posing, to oratory which sounds flamboyant in its English 
translation but which in its own setting flows quite naturally from 
the Italians’ inner urge to put on a good show and to see a good show. 

Finally, it should be recalled that the Germans had had but a 
scant five years to come to terms with the new subtlety and effec- 
tiveness of modern propaganda and to learn from experience how 
to neutralize it. The Italians had nineteen years of fascism—more 
than enough for many a hypnotic chant to wear out its strength and 
for a healthy reaction to set in. 

Much of the collapse of fascism, then, can be laid to the quirks 
and characteristics of its Italian environment. Nevertheless, I left 
Italy convinced that there was more of significance to the Italian 
story than merely the discrediting of one more Italian tyranny. In 
other countries, under more favorable conditions, the fascist idea 
may prove more tenacious. But its weakness must be basically the 
same—and its end should not be otherwise. 
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ABSTRACT 


The morale factor was the chief cause for the collapse of France; this is emphasized 
by the fact that the political breakdown followed the military defeat and that the 
French government preferred a policy of “collaboration” with Hitler rather than a 
continuation of the struggle in North Africa. Generally speaking, the French are a 
peaceful people. When the war broke out, nothing was done by the government to 
mobilize the moral resources of the country and to emphasize the ideological content 
of the war. In the army the weak point was the morale of the officers. The majority of 
the troop officers were young reserve men recruited among the bourgeoisie, who mani- 
fested the defects of their class. As far as the general staff was concerned, its weakness 
was the result of an insufficient intellectual preparation for modern war, as well as 
its pro-fascist sympathies. The French government is a pro-fascist government, princi- 
pally composed of generals and representatives of leading industries. This government 
is not popular. There is an awakening of the national sentiment coming from the 
roughness of the German occupation and a revival of an anti-fascist and democratic 
feeling. The recent events prove that democracy is still living in France. 


The question of morale has always preoccupied military chiefs. Na- 
poleon used to say that the morale of an army is to its equipment as three 
is to one. On the other hand, Clausevitz has written: “A great European 
nation cannot be entirely defeated without the help of internal disunity.” 
And in Mein Kampf Hitler blames the German defeat on the progressive 
collapse of the moral resistance of the people—ruined, he says, by the 
combined action of the Jews and of the Social Democrats. 

Modern war, with its multiple forms and its scientific technique, has 
further increased the importance of the morale factor. On one hand, 
modern war has become really total; the entire nation participates, not 
only by a military effort, but by an economic effort taking the form of 
privations as well as of production, and by an intellectual effort extending 
to scientific research as well as to ideologic propaganda. By the practice 
of aerial bombings the zone of battle has extended to all the territory of 
the nation at war. The classical distinction between fighters and non- 
fighters has been obliterated on land as well as on sea. It is therefore the 
country as a whole, and not only the army, that should be warned 
against the effects of its own discouragement and against the blows of 
foreign propaganda. 

On the other hand, the modern battle asks of the men who are in charge 
of fighting it an immense individual effort. The battle is no longer a charge 
of armed masses arriving for the fight led by officers directing and framing 
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the action of each soldier. It is a battle of mechanical engines, often acting 
in an isolated way. Each one of these engines—tanks, airplanes, special 
cannons, projectors, etc.—is served by a crew of a few men and sometimes 
by only one man, and the necessary links between these engines are as- 
sured by a combination of instruments of precision often manipulated 
also by only one man. The modern battle requires, thus, the co-or- 
dinated action of specialists and technicians acting individually. The 
fighting man is more isolated than before, and his action demands not 
only a better technical preparation but a much greater moral force. Thus 
modern war asks of the people as a whole, and of the soldier in particular, 
a moral resistance greater than in past times. 

These general observations allow us to realize exactly what is meant by 
‘moral value” and ‘“‘moral force” in this study. These words are taken in 
a military sense; they have to do with the moral qualities which allow an 
army or a nation to consent to the sacrifices required by war. These quali- 
ties have little to do with the demand for the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, which since Kant has been the most generally accepted basis 
of the moral law. Thus, observers all acknowledge that the morale of 
the young soldiers who ran over Holland, Belgium, and France was very 
high; but they were the same men who led the massacre of the Jews and 
the raping of women in Poland. They were barbarians and fanatics, deaf 
to pity and to reason; they were the product of the Hitlerian education and 
doctrine—this abominable mixture of fascism and of pan-Germanism 
which has perverted one of the noblest nations of Europe. Nothing has 
been higher than the morale of the German troops, and nothing has been 
lower than their morality. The study of the morale of a nation at war can- 
not then be confused with a study of the effects of war on the morality 
of this same nation. 


One cannot insist enough on the role that the moral factor played in 
the collapse of France. This collapse was the result of numerous and 
varied causes—moral, military, economic, social, and political. But the 
common factor of all these elements will appear most likely to historians 
as the moral factor. France was a family divided into clans; before being 
invaded, the elements of her resistance had been dissociated and her 
national unity had been broken. 

Certain analysts of the French crisis do declare: 


In all ways France was unable to resist the German mass, 80 million inhabi- 
tants with an economic structure more industrial than agricultural, represent a 
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stronger weight than 40 million inhabitants with a structure more agricultural 
than industrial, 200 divisions with 10,000 planes and 10,000 tanks will win 
always against 100 divisions with 2000 planes and 2000 tanks. 


This reasoning is based on a confusion between the notions of quantity 
and of quality. It is not the military defeat of France that has been an un- 
expected and disconcerting phenomenon, but the conditions and the con- 
sequences of this defeat. Other countries like Holland, Belgium, Poland, 
Norway, Greece, or Yugoslavia have been invaded by Hitler’s troops, and 
their armies have been beaten. But their governments have remained 
more dignified and greater than the one of France. In most cases these 
governments have preferred exile to submission; those among them that 
have accepted the defeat and the occupation, as the Danish government 
and the King of Belgium, have retired in silence, refusing to collaborate 
in the new organization of fascist Europe. The case of France is different: 
(1) The government capitulated when France possessed a colonial empire, 
protected by a war fleet of five hundred thousand tons, whose power added 
to the British fleet would have been sufficient to deprive Hitler of all 
dreams of victory. (2) Only the French government has boasted of col- 
laborating with the new order of Hitler. It has been the only one to make 
official vows for the victory of German troops over British or Russian 
troops. This government, only, has given to the Axis Powers its eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, and colonial resources. It defended Syria, where 
France was only the guardian and mandatory, against the British troops, 
who were acclaimed by the Syrian people. But to Japan it has given 
French Indo-China, where the unhappy native manifested his attach- 
ment to the Chinese cause. It becomes, then, impossible to define the 
French catastrophe in terms of a military defeat, caused by the inade- 
quacy of the general staff, the lack of farsightedness of the governments, 
or the numerical inferiority of the soldiers and of the workers. The French 
catastrophe by its extent and by its results has revealed a national de- 
composition whose elements have to be looked into with care. If this re- 
search is limited to the moral side of things, one is led to the examination 
of three problems: the morale of the country up to the armistice, the 
morale of the army during this same period, and the morale of the country 
since the armistice. 


PROBLEM I. THE MORALE OF THE COUNTRY BEFORE 
THE ARMISTICE 


The events have proved that this morale was bad. The causes of weak- 
ness of French morale were, at the same time, general causes, extending 
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to all social classes of the nation, and particular causes belonging to cer- 
tain social categories. 

Among the general causes comes first the exhaustion of the French 
nation following the 1914-18 war. To understand this phenomenon it is 
necessary to take into consideration the following facts: (1) France, in 
fact, never recovered completely from the Napoleonic wars and all their 
consequences; the birth-rate statistics show that, at that time, the sources 
of French vitality were extinguished following an effort and a tension 
which exceeded the resources of the race. (2) The 1914-18 war was rela- 
tively more deadly for France than for the other belligerents; France had 
mobilized relatively more men than the other countries; furthermore, the 
proportion of men killed or missing was for France 10.5 per cent of the 
gainfully occupied male population, while for Germany it had been 7.8 
per cent; for Italy 6.2 per cent; for England 5.1 per cent, and for the 
United States o.2 per cent. In the same way the proportion of those 
mutilated was for France 11.1 per cent, where it had been for Germany 
7.5 per cent. It is not within the compass of this article to examine the 
causes of these losses. Let us limit ourselves to register their incidence on 
the morale of France. In September, 1939, the proportion of young 
soldiers brought up with the horror of war by mutilated fathers or by war 
widows was greater in France than in Germany. 

To this first general reason one must add another one, which had asa 
natural effect the multiplication of the first. As a consequence of the war, 
of the treaty of peace, and of the Hitlerian doctrine, an important part 
of the German population had been systematically brought up in the cult 
of vengeance. The French people were looking toward the procedures 
of conciliation and repeated that a bad international agreement was al- 
ways better than the best of wars. Here, again, I do not judge—I observe. 
It is a certainty that defeated Germany had all to gain in the modifica- 
tion of the European status quo, while victorious France had her interest 
in the conservation of the status quo. Hitler only used, without creating 
it, the natural tendency which made of Germany a “dynamic’’ power, 
while France became a “‘conservative’’ power. Nationalism in France was 
stupidly conservative for the same reasons that Germany was imbued with 
bitter hatred and vengeance. From this point of view the evolution of the 
nationalist groups in France is very curious to consider. Those who on 
the eve of 1914 had been “‘chauvins” became on the eve of 1939 “‘ap- 
peasers,”’ the main question being for them the defense of the frontiers 
and of the French colonies. They did not even notice that, in sacrificing 
Republican Spain and then Czechoslovakia to the immediate guaranty of 
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their own frontiers, they were making war more unavoidable and more 
dangerous; their fear of war precipitated war. 

The third general cause of moral weakness must be looked for in the 
absence of all propaganda, destined to explain to the French nation why 
she was fighting. All wars are ideologic ones; even when a country thinks 
that it is defending its territory, it is fighting for an idea—the idea of 
independence and of national integrity. Of the war that began in 1929, 
one can say that, from the French point of view, its ideological contents 
were easy to bring out and that it was dangerous not to do so. France 
and England were fighting for the principles of collective security and of 
international order, and without this there can be no security or peace for 
anyone; they were fighting to save the elementary principle that no one 
has the right to judge one’s self. Finally, and above all, they were fighting 
for democracy and for all the spiritual and moral values that this word 
evokes to an Englishman or to a Frenchman. It was dangerous not to 
emphasize these ideological contents of the war because, in order to have 
the international order respected, France and England had been obliged 
to attack Germany. Technically the action of the democracies was either 
an operation of international police or an aggression. Not to point out 
that it was a matter of international-law enforcement was to give weapons 
to German propaganda, which repeated that Germany, pacific and con- 
ciliating, was the object of an unjustified aggression. German propaganda 
would not have had any effect on the morale of the French people if this 
people had heard: ‘‘We are fighting for democracy and for international 
order.”’ But German propaganda touched its goal because French propa- 
ganda avoided the fact that this war was an ideological struggle for de- 
mocracy and collective security against fascism and Hitlerism, and be- 
cause French propaganda was limited to telling the people: ‘‘Fight today 
in fear of being attacked tomorrow.” It offered them only the egoistic 
and poor reasons of a preventive war. Furthermore, it told them about 
Poland the contrary of what they had heard a year before about Czecho- 
slovakia. To the holy war of fascism it refused to oppose the holy war of 
democracy; on the national scale and in the international sphere the 
French refused to play their best card. 

These three general reasons are enough to explain why the mass of the 
French people began and followed through the war with a low morale. 
There is no doubt that other general causes would be useful to cite and 
would enforce the reasoning. But I must limit myself to the main lines in 
order to arrive at particular causes in certain sectors of French public 
opinion. These particular causes seem to me the most important. 
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During the war, from the point of view of moral resistance, France 
had two major weaknesses: the attitude of the Communists and, above 
all, the attitude of the industrial and financial upper middle classes. 

Let us consider first the attitude of the Communists. Until August 23, 
1939, from the point of view of strictly national matters their attitude 
was above reproach. The Communists were mostly preoccupied by the 
dangers of the international situation and their greatest efforts of propa- 
ganda were directed against the powers of aggression, that is to say, 
Japan, Hitler, and Mussolini. They were the adversaries of fascism and 
the most ardent partisans of collective security. But, since the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, this attitude was entirely modified; the Communists declared 
then that the war which the democracies were fighting was purely a capi- 
talist war which had no interest for them. They did not do any sabotaging 
but they adopted, toward the war, a kind of indifference which contributed 
to ruin the morale of the country. 

We know of the important part played by the Communist party among 
the French workers; we cannot here look into the causes of an influence 
which are closely bound to the revolutionary tradition which has always 
inspired the French working class. The fact to be considered is that an 
important fraction of the leaders of the workers’ trade-unions were Com- 
munists. The hostility of these leaders to the democratic cause was evi- 
dently a serious blow to the moral unity of the country. 

This blow could have been mitigated by a policy of collaboration with 
the non-Communist representatives of workers’ organizations. In a less 
serious state of affairs England asked for Bevin’s collaboration, but France 
never sent an appeal to Jouhaux. The French government did exactly 
the contrary. It chased from parliament the seventy-two Communist 
deputies and sent to concentration camps the leaders of the workers who 
were Communists or simply guilty of not approving its policy; but no 
sanction was taken against the Fascists or the partisans of an immediate 
accord with Hitler. Finally, it imposed on the employees more sacrifices 
than on the employer; the right to strike was abolished, but the right 
of great profits was maintained. All these political faults gave to the 
governmental action a reactionary character that could only aggravate 
the dissention between the country and the working class. Not only to the 
Communists but to the whole of the working class these mistakes gave 
the impression, false or true, that the government was grabbing the op- 
portunity of the war to dissolve their organizations, stop their develop- 
ment, and suppress the advantages acquired by them. Briefly, nothing 
was done to arouse interest in the war among the mass of workers, who 
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only saw their liberties suppressed one after the other, and their leaders 
imprisoned one after the other. This shortsighted policy gave back to 
the Communists some of the prestige that the Stalin-Hitler pact had 
taken away. 

But the attitude of the French bourgeoisie was somewhat more serious 
than that of the Communists. In this attitude we may probably find the 
secret of the moral collapse which provoked the fall of France. 

The French grande bourgeoisie has always been not only conservative 
but reactionary. It has never understood that the best way to avoid the 
aggravation of social conflicts was not to oppose the necessary transfor- 
mations and evolutions. It was ferociously attached to its interests and 
to its privileges. Until the reforms of 1936 France offered the paradox of 
being the great European country where political opinions were the most 
radical and where the social regime was the most backward. Toward the 
end of the Third Republic there was growing opposition between a bour- 
geoisie more and more egoistic and shortsighted, and a people asking 
more and more energetically for an extension of the democratic principle 
to economic and social problems. 

By fear not only of communism but of all social reforms capable of 
touching its interests, this bourgeoisie threw itself into the arms of fas- 
cism. 

In the demoralization of France fear of communism played a greater 
role than communism itself. Fear of communism was often a pretext, a 
simple method of rallying for defense of the social regime the middle 
classes, the lower middle classes, and the small landowners. What the 
upper bourgeoisie feared was not communism, which had little or no 
chance in France, but democracy—that is to say, the people’s finishing up, 
by the law of the greater number, the economic and social reforms which 
the bourgeoisie did not want. Here, again, we find ourselves in the pres- 
ence of quite a general phenomenon having taken in France a particular 
character. The general phenomenon is the rallying of the great bourgeoi- 
sie to fascism, considered as a political technique in order to prevent the 
collapse of capitalism; the particular character is the acceptance, by the 
French bourgeoisie, of a Hitlerian victory as a necessary condition of the 
establishment in France of a fascist regime. Many French bourgeois saw 
in Hitler and in Mussolini the modern champions of the old social order. 
To the reformers of the popular front they preferred Hitler. Even before 
the war their choice was made. Many foreign witnesses have reported 
these words often spoken in the Parisian salons: “Rather Hitler than 
Léon Blum.” 
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To explain this perversion of the national sense we must go back to 
history. Patriotism in France is more a tradition of the people than of 
the privileged classes. During the Second Republic a conservative deputy 
proclaimed, on the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo: “I fear less 
the invasion of the Prussians than the return to France of the revolution- 
ary refugees.” During the French Revolution the aristocracy emigrated 
in order to organize, in foreign territory, an army capable of fighting 
against the national armies and suppressing by force the political New 
Deal realized by the revolutionary assemblies. One cannot then be sur- 
prised that having to choose between their class interests and their patri- 
otic duty, so many French bourgeois made a bad choice. 

It is not necessary to insist on the importance of this choice. Prac- 
tically, the French high middle class controlled the administration and 
the most important posts of the state. In backing the fascist organiza- 
tions and in considering Hitler as a rampart against communism, this 
bourgeoisie broke the national unity which would have been attained 
around a democracy. 

Evidently, all these considerations are applied to the average and not 
to the whole of the individuals. There have been among the French 
bourgeoisie men whose morale was very high; the existence of the De 
Gaulle movement and the reaction of certain refugees are enough to 
prove it. Just as it is unfair to accuse all the Communists, it is unfair to 
accuse all the bourgeois. But we must strongly underline that the ex- 
istence in France of fascist partisans, and especially of sympathizers, has 
contributed more than anything else to the demoralization of the coun- 
try. The fifth column was recruited among the admirers of fascist meth- 
ods. 

Although it is always dangerous and unfair to generalize, it is, ina way, 
necessary. Let us finish by saying that the French moral crisis was less 
the French nation’s moral crisis than the moral crisis of the French bour- 
geoisie. 


PROBLEM II. THE MORALE OF THE ARMY UP TO 
THE ARMISTICE 


This conclusion will be verified if we examine the morale of the army. 
In a general way the morale of the troops—that is to say, of the people— 
was superior to the morale of the officers, of which a great majority came 
from the high middle class. 

When all classes of a nation do not have a good morale it is vain to 
hope that its army will fight well. In fact, the soldiers of 1939 were not 
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worth those of 1914; they did not oppose the invader with that stubborn 
resistance which marked the defenders of Warsaw, the Greek and Yugo- 
slavian troops, or which the Russian soldiers show. But the question 
arises whether, and in what proportion, this attitude was the reflection of 
the morale of the nation. This question can be answered in examining the 
special causes of demoralization which could have acted on the army, to 
aggravate the general causes coming from the general condition of the 
nation. 

Let us consider, in the first place, that the French army, compared 
to the German army, was placed in less favorable morale conditions than 
in 1914; it had to face the Blitzkrieg when its chiefs had prepared it for 
the Siizkrieg; it did not have the necessary arms, plans, or formation for 
this sort of war, which certain clear-sighted men like Paul Reynaud or 
General de Gaulle had foretold but of which the general staff had ob- 
stinately denied the possibility on the western front. As soon as the 
Panzerdivisionen had penetrated into the mass of the French troops, these 
troops were disconcerted and became incapable of effective military 
action. The troops retreated in disorder, thus increasing the general con- 
fusion. Briefly, the battle was fought under the worst possible conditions 
to allow for a moral test of the French soldier. 

In spite of those bad conditions, all the foreign war correspondents 
remarked that when the soldiers were well commanded their traditional 
qualities reappeared. The evidence establishes that the morale of the 
troops was superior to that of the officers; panic was greater among of- 
ficers than among soldiers. The reason for this difference can be revealed 
by making certain observations regarding the troop officers and the gen- 
eral staff. 

The majority of troop officers were young reserve men, recruited 
among the bourgeoisie. These officers manifested the defects of their 
class, and specially in the contradiction existing between their patriotism 
and their political sentiment. Many among them were, at the same time, 
patriots and Fascists. They were willing to fight for their country, but 
they felt ill at ease in a fight for democracy. They were fighting the Ger- 
mans whom they did not like but whose ideal they admired. This opposi- 
tion of political opinions and of national sentiments became, in each one 
of them, a moral conflict, compared to the German officers whose political 
faith upheld their patriotic faith. During the whole winter the young 
French officers had been submitted to the anti-British and anti-demo- 
cratic propaganda of the fascist press; this propaganda had demoralized 
them without their realizing it. 
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The case of the general staff is more complicated. Here two elements 
must be taken into consideration: a professional element and a political 
element. 

The professional element is the result of the intellectual disorder pro- 
voked by the success of the German methods. French military doctrine 
collapsed suddenly; its frivolity appeared in a clear way. Everyone 
realized that time had been spent in preparing the war of 1919 instead 
of preparing the war of 1939. The military chiefs, who had shrugged 
their shoulders when anyone spoke of German or Russian theories, saw 
their mistake. But it was then too late to improvise on the battlefield 
the answer to the German advance. All that could have been done was 
to slow this advance by systematic destruction of bridges, roads, and rail- 
ways and to assure the embarkation of what was left of the French army 
to North Africa. But at that time certain military leaders lost their heads 
and others were seized by the political element which we have mentioned 
above. 

Officially the French army was placed outside politics. But we have 
only to look into the political history of the past century to see that from 
1840 to 1940 there have always been generals aspiring for dictatorship, or 
at least inclined to participate in the struggle of regimes of force against 
the democratic elements. Cavaignac, MacMahon, Boulanger, and the 
general staff of the Dreyfus case have marked the steps of this movement. 
Historians have not yet at their disposal the documents allowing them to 
fix the responsibilities of men like Pétain, Weygand, or Darlan in the 
growth of French fascism. But it is established by their own writings that 
Marshal Pétain and General Weygand had been closely associated with 
the activities of all the fascist leagues. Both were affiliated with the 
leaders of the ‘‘Hooded Men”’ whose conspiracy was denounced by Marx 
Dormoy, who has lately paid with his life for this exposé. On the other 
hand, Hamilton Fish Armstrong reports that, in order to bring the French 
government to ask for an armistice, General Weygand stated the facts 
about a communist revolution which only existed in his imagination. 
These great leaders of the French army are now the benefactors of the 
strangling of the Republic. Without going as far as to apply to them the 
saying ‘‘is fecit cui prodest,’’ we may say that their hurry to seize power 
played a role in their decision. They did not, from one day to the other, 
transform themselves into dictators; they had meditated on the adven- 
tures of MacMahon, of Boulanger, and of Franco. We must class these 
meditations among the many factors of demoralization of the French 
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PROBLEM III. THE MORALE IN FRANCE AFTER THE 
ARMISTICE 

The last problem will not be long. The precise and detailed data on 
the morale of France after the armistice is lacking. Submitted to the 
double dictatorships of Pétain and the Gestapo, the people are silent and 
do not manifest their feelings. Nevertheless, taking only the most certain 
testimony, one can make the following remarks. 

The first remark is very general. It has to do with the apathy which 
has reigned and still reigns in France. This sentiment is beginning to wane 
and one can notice the awakening of the national and political sentiments. 
But many Frenchmen are still dominated by the material questions, the 
problems most difficult to solve: to eat, to drink, to reunite a scattered 
family, to find a job. They are absorbed all the more in these questions, 
having not quite understood what happened to France. The explanation 
given by the government (responsibility of General Gamelin and of cer- 
tain political men or men of the democratic regime) has been so unsatis- 
factory for the public opinion that the famous Riom trial could not be 
carried through. Furthermore, the Vichy government is doing its best to 
keep up this state of apathy; military dictatorships have never liked the 
people to think freely. Last, because of his old age, of the respect that 
surrounded him, and of his reputation for integrity, the personality of 
Marshal Pétain has been until now the greatest obstacle to a real awaken- 
ing of the esprit critique and of national sentiment. Having the policy of 
“collaboration” carried out by Marshal Pétain has been for Hitler a flash 
of genius. Many more Frenchmen would have revolted against this policy 
and would have understood its real meaning if it had not been sanctioned 
by the hero of Verdun. 

The second remark has to do with the government and with leaders of 
the new French policy. France is dominated by military men and by 
Fascists. The directing personnel appears to be divided into rival 
‘“‘groups.’’ The government is composed of admirals, generals, some civil 
servants, and some representatives of the leading industries and of the 
great banks (e.g., Pucheu and Lehideux). This last element has the con- 
trol of the economic problems, the military men having the control 
of the political problems. On the other hand, there exists a more radical 
group, composed of men such as Laval, Doriot, Bergery, Deat, etc. These 
men criticize not the principle of the policy of ‘‘collaboration”’ but its ex- 
planation, which they judge to be too moderate. Between these twogroups, 
as always happens in totalitarian countries, a true hatred has developed. 
The imprisonment of Tixier, Vignancourt, and Colonel Groussard proves 
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this hatred. The opposition of these “‘gangs” is more important than one 
realizes at first in the demoralization of French public spirit and in the 
development of fascism because it favors jealousy, hatred, and intrigue. 
With much cunning, Marshal Pétain has managed to stay out of all these 
rivalries for a long time, but from many sources arrives information 
affirming that his popularity is decreasing. The impotence of the govern- 
ment in trying to solve, even partially, the problem of the equitable dis- 
tribution of food, the absolute obedience to Hitler’s will (clearly shown by 
the delivery to Japan of Indo-China), the political oppression which in- 
creases every day, and the murder of Marx Dormoy announcing a crisis of 
violence and murders, have clouded Marshal Pétain’s star. This, again, 
in a state of popular confusion contributes to the general demoralization 
of the people. 

With the third remark we arrive at more favorable elements. There 
exists in all France, and especially in occupied France, an awakening of 
the national sentiment. This awakening comes from the roughness of the 
German occupation. More and more the French understand that ‘‘collab- 
oration” is a game of fools and that Hitlerian Germany, under pretense 
of collaboration, wants to enslave them. More and more, in spite of 
governmental propaganda, the French are wishing for a British victory; 
it is not an exaggeration to say that 85 per cent of the people in the occu- 
pied zone and 75 per cent of those in the unoccupied zone are pro-British. 

The fourth remark has to do with the revival of an anti-fascist political 
sentiment. This sentiment comes from various causes; certain are general 
to all countries which, realizing the reality of fascism, favor democracy, 
even with its imperfections. Other causes are particular to France. 
Among these we must mention first the old liberal tradition which has 
always fought military intervention in politics; control by military gov- 
ernment is condemned to unpopularity in France because there are few 
countries where the military men lack as much political sense and because 
there are few countries as rebellious as the French to solutions by force. 
Second, there is not only the conservative but the definitely reaction- 
ary character of the policy of the government; Frenchmen see the rebirth 
of the “moral order”’ with a procession of police investigations, of denun- 
ciations, and of hypocrisies. They are wishing secretly for liberty. 

These remarks allow the release of three conclusions. 

First, the moral resistance of France, as a nation, to German domina- 
tion and, as a democracy, to military and fascist dictatorship, faces par- 
ticular obstacles. France suffered more than other nations, and the equiv- 
ocal fact of the existence of Marshal Pétain does not help her in her re- 
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habilitation. In the actual state of affairs one cannot count on France to 
lead a movement of resistance to oppression; it will not be from France 
that revolt will be born against Hitlerism. 

Second, there exist germs of national and democratic resistance, and 
these germs are developing as fast as possible, taking into account the un- 
favorable circumstances. Fascist propaganda has had only limited effects; 
it carries with it the foreign birthmark and the mark of defeat. The 
French know that without the help of the Gestapo the formation of a dic- 
tatorial government would have been impossible. The purely patriotic 
resistance is important as it thrives on the German excesses and awk- 
wardness. But the democratic and anti-fascist resistance is the most 
interesting and the most important phenomenon; the foci of active ac- 
tions are appearing especially among the working classes, who are learning 
the art of sabotage. Centers of passive resistance to governmental actions 
are being organized not only in the cities but in the country, where the 
farmer finds again his traditional defiance to military governments. 

Third, it would be simplifying too much the action of the French people 
in bringing it down to the proportion of a class political struggle; thus, 
De Gaulle’s army is composed mostly of young patriotic bourgeois whose 
reactions have been more patriotic than democratic. But, for historical 
reasons, the most ardent elements of the struggle and of the national 
awakening are the democratic and anti-fascist elements; it is they who 
lead the dangerous battle of the underground struggle. 

These are the conditions where the morale of France, after having 
proved its insufficiency to resist the Hitlerian propaganda, is tempering 
once more in the trial. For a century and a half French democracy has had 
many serious blows and eclipses. It has sometimes disappeared; but it has 
always reappeared. 


GEORGES MILLs, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
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ABSTRACT 


Morale as discussed in this paper refers to ‘‘morale of the group.’”’ Morale in to- 
talitarian and democratic countries cannot be compared without full realization of the 
impact of the differences in government and social organization on the group. The first 
point discussed concerns, therefore, the special conditions created by National Socialism 
on the problems of group morale. 


Weak spots in German morale and the countermeasures adopted by the authorities, 
especially morale prophylaxis in the field of propaganda, are discussed. The method 
of this prophylaxis is intimately related to the National Socialist doctrine of psychologi- 
cal management in general. Magic protection through supreme leadership and the cove- 
nant of the hated against those who want to destroy them are described as two main 
trends in German psychological defense. 

The fact that this war is the second in the memory of living men deter- 
mines many of their reactions. Here we may contrast two channels 
through which the past reaches the present: the present may interpret 
the past from experience, or it may have recourse to analogy. In the early 
days of this war it became suddenly and tragically clear that in psycholog- 
ical no less than in military warfare the conquered of 1918 had adapted 
experience to the changing scene, while the former victors had relied on 
analogies. This antithesis can be described in greater detail. 

In the Allied countries the quest for information on the state of morale 
in Germany was, at the outbreak of this war—admittedly or not—in- 
fluenced to some extent by the expectation that at an early stage a break- 
down of morale in Germany would determine the issue of the struggle. 
Nazi Germany, it was said, had started the war of 1939 under conditions 
similar to those prevailing in Imperial Germany after two or three years of 
warfare; thus the disintegration which impeded the war effort of Imperial 
Germany in the last stages of the first World War was expected to recur 
shortly after the second World War began. 

I shall not discuss here the data on which this expectation was based 
but rather the assumptions implied in their evaluation. These assump- 
tions concern the part attributed to psychological factors in the German 
defeat of 1918. Since we have as yet no satisfactory method for isolating 
one factor within the framework of social events, we are accustomed to 
relying on rather general impressions. 

« The present paper was written before the outbreak of the Russo-German War. 
No attempt is made in this paper to survey or to list systematically the sources of the 


data on German morale. An attempt of this kind would, if comprehensive, undoubtedly 
yield some detailed results. 
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Powerful as was the influence of psychological factors on Germany’s 
destiny in 1918, the theory of their decisive and final importance was sug- 
gested by German reactionaries and the German General Staff. They pro- 
moted the view that the cracking of morale in Imperial Germany caused 
the defeat; they concealed the other side of the picture—that in the total 
war situation of 1914-18 enemy action—the Allied blockade—had first 
driven Germany into a hopeless situation in the fields of supply, especially 
of food, and conséquently of production and that, while actual hardships 
of many kinds existed, bad morale became a decisive factor only after the 
defeat of the German army in open battle.? 

The thesis of German reactionaries, inspired by the German General 
Staff, was intended to save the prestige of the armed forces for the sake 
of future rearmament. The origin of this version can be traced to the 
various writings of General von Ludendorff, who in the early post-war 
years endeavored to justify his military misfortunes—especially his gam- 
bling strategy of August, 1918, and his own psychological breakdown after 
its failure—by a legend describing the German army as the brave who 
were conquered by the clever, i.e., by Allied and socialist propaganda. 
The army, it was said, had surrendered to the promises of President Wil- 
son and to ‘‘judeo-marxist” forces within Germany. One of the spies in- 
doctrinated by the General Staff in 1919 with this legendary theory was 
Herr Hitler. He stated it in 1923 in Mein Kampf, and at the height of his 
victories he has reiterated that “the German Army was never conquered 
in the first World War.” The doctrine here described and some similar 
arguments were readily absorbed in democratic countries. The ground 
was prepared by that propaganda consciousness which the last war called 
into being and which was turned into propaganda phobia by the various 
debunking campaigns of the 1920’s. Asa result, under the heading of “‘the 
broken pledge given to the German people,”’ the progressives in the de- 
mocracies became unwittingly the pacemakers for a doctrine circulated 
by German nationalists.’ 

2 The literature on these questions will be found in George G. Bruntz, Allied Propa- 
ganda and the Collapse of the German Empire in 1918 (“Hoover War Library Publica- 
tion,” No. 13 [Stanford University Press, 1938]). The literature on military history was 
recently summarized in Cyrill Falls and John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Was Germany De- 
feated in 1918? (‘Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs,’’ No. 30 [Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940]). For the problems of German morale in 1918 see especially H. V. 
Freytag-Loringhoven, Die Psyche der Heere (Berlin: Mittler, 1923), who asserts that at 


the end of the war “‘the overwhelming majority of the troops were in a far better 
psychological shape than was indicated by the military authorities.” 


3 This is an instance of that fatality in timing which later made some liberals in 
democratic countries plead for ‘‘fairness to the Nazis”; it is well known that, at least in 
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In Germany the negative response to the war propaganda of the Im- 
perial government was short-lived and readily diverted against the Ver- 
sailles powers. The interest in all problems of psychological warfare and 
management was kept alive.‘ The lesson of the first World War was care- 
fully learned both by the military authorities and by Adolf Hitler. The 
second World War found Germany fully prepared in the psychological 
field. The defense of the home front was intrusted to the party élite and 
to the propaganda organizations, the pillars on which Hitler had erected 
the edifice of his state. The part played by both in Germany’s psychologi- 
cal defense must be characterized briefly. 

For the purpose of discussion I shall refer to information on psychologi- 
cal conditions in Germany which continues to reach this country through 
various channels—through reports from experts in mass communication 
(press and radio) and through letters and narratives from travelers. Out 
of this manifold material I select three statements on potential “weak 
spots” in morale corroborated independently not only by a plurality of 
informants but also by the countermeasures adopted by the Nazi govern- 
ment. (1) The lack of enthusiasm for the war among German civilians, 
which is described as widespread. (2) A certain dissatisfaction with living 
conditions caused or intensified by the war—a dissatisfaction said to be 
common with many. (3) A certain amount of anxious apprehension as to 
the future; it decreases with each of the consecutive victories; its periodi- 
cal increase seems to be correlated to periods of stalemate and postpone- 
ment of decision. 

These attitudes are ascribed to ‘“‘the man in the street.”’5 Evidence at 
the disposal of the general public does not permit estimating either their 
intensity or their distribution in society. Their potential influence on mo- 
rale, defined as “‘persistence in the pursuit of collective purposes,” cannot 
be discussed without reference to the relation existing between the indi- 
vidual and the group in a totalitarian state. This relationship is different 
from that in a democracy, since participation is based upon coercion, and 
the group activities are closely controlled by members of the coercing élite. 


Britain, the guilty feelings of these liberals toward Germany became a tool in the hands 
of Tory appeasers. 


4 See L. Farago and L. F. Gittler, German Psychological Warfare, Survey and Bib- 
liography (New York: Committee on National Morale, 1941). 

5 Even the reports which in the first eight months of the war reached the exiled 
leaders of the German opposition fairly regularly did not usually report about group 
behavior as such but rather about that of typical representatives of groups. Not ‘‘the 


workers” in a specified factory but rather ‘“‘some of our friends working at . . . .” were 
quoted. 
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Neither the group participants nor the supervising élite are homoge- 
neous. The élite is stratified according to power and deference, and the 
identification of members or special groups with the leader is graded in 
intensity ; some members of the élite have been incorporated only through 
their functional position as specialists. The situation is further compli- 
cated by the changing age structure of the élite, the old party members 
and those who have joined them from year to year being rapidly supple- 
mented by those brought up in the party. The attitude of these young 
people seems, on the whole, to bear out the contention that the education 
of the child and of the adolescent affords better chances for indoctrination 
than propaganda with the adult. 

The members of the group may share voluntarily in its activity, or they 
may be indifferent or opposed. The man in the street whose dissatisfac- 
tion is described by our sources will in all likelihood be indifferent or op- 
posed: he is a coerced participant.® 

The number of people like him is subject to change, while the intensity 
of their disinclination fluctuates. Yet even if there were many of them 
and their detachment from the group or their hostility to it was marked 
their influence would still hardly count. In a totalitarian organization the 
coerced participants cannot form independent groups. Wherever they join 
in collective activities they are overpowered by the élite.” Only if dis- 

6 He has of late received the attention of the Nazi élite. This is the way his attitude 
is analyzed on the official German radio on May 6, 1941: ‘“The Prusso-German concep- 
tion of freedom is governed not by the question ‘freedom from what’ but by ‘freedom for 
what.’ We all agree that there are still Volksgenossen who regard the political grip of the 
party as compulsion. But such a view need not always simply be interpreted as a proof 
of hostility to the State. By his racial characteristics the German is a personality and 
not one of a herd. But those inherited racial characteristics tend to individualistic 
exaggeration. .... This insistence on one’s own but also the claim to be able to express 
it to the point of boredom—all these qualities are familiar to us. .... Every sensible 
man who knows himself must always remember his weakness . . . . and will welcome the 
grip of the Party as a loving embrace of freedom.” It is difficult to say whether a state- 
ment of this kind may be taken as a symptom of a shift within Germany. 


7 Up to now they have also been able to control competitive élites. This was the case 
with the military groups in Germany opposed to Nazi control before the outbreak of the 
war. The lack of comprehension of the totalitarian system of organization has in this 
respect misled democratic leaders. A set of rumors concerning dissatisfaction in the 
German army was promoted by the Nazi élite after the dissatisfaction had been brought 
under control. A secret radio station supposed to establish contact between anti-Nazi 
circles of the German army and certain agencies of the British government were, in 
fact, operated by the Gestapo. After some hesitation I am inclined to believe that this 
misinformation may have had considerable influence on the attitude of the cabinet of 
Mr. Chamberlain. See in this connection the report of the German Ministry of the 
Interior dated May 10, 1940, broadcast on Deutschlandsender on the morning of the 
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satisfaction spreads to the élite, if its allegiance to the leader is weakened 
or competitive élites are admitted, can the coerced participants gain in- 
fluence on the group activity. This possibility undoubtedly exists. It is 
realized as a danger by Hitler. He refers to it in speeches on the aim of 
the enemy; from the preventive activities mobilized against this danger 
we may hope to learn more of the possible development of German morale 
in a crisis to come.® I shall briefly outline these activities as intrusted to 
mass communication to the German home front. I shall relate the argu- 
ments used to eliminate the three potential weak spots of morale men- 
tioned above.? 

Germany shared the resistance of man to the second World War. Not 
even Nazi management has been able to overcome this resistance. After 
the march into Austria, the increase in Hitler’s prestige was based upon 
his peaceful conquests. After the Polish campaign, which enjoyed a tra- 
ditional prestige of its own as a campaign for the deliverance of German 


invasion of the Lowlands. For the practice of planted news see the Instructions for Ger- 
man Agents in the Americas, published by the Petit parisien on November 15, 1933; 
an English translation was published by Robert Dell, Germany Unmasked (London, 
1934). For the theory of élite interrelations see K. Mannheim, Man and Society (New 
York, 1941). 

§ These countermeasures should be interpreted as witnesses not to the seriousness of 
the threat but only to its existence. Hitler, the master of planning rational methods for 
the gratification of the irrational attitudes of the German people, believes in the im- 
portance of psychological prevention as a matter of routine of management. A detailed 
study of German mass communication shows that this routine even comprehends re- 
mote details. In 1941 the preventive measures are being intensified. Thus the ratio of 
items dealing with enemy weakness compared with those dealing with German strength 
is in German home news clearly increasing. For statistical data see E. Kris, ‘‘Mass 
Communication in Relation to the Governments of Other Countries”; for the theory of 
psvchological planning in Nazi Germany see H. Hartmann, ‘‘Rational and Irrational 
Behaviour,” paper read to the New York Psycho-analytic Society, 1941; E. Kris, ““The 
‘Danger’ of Propaganda,” American Imago, Vol. II, 1941. 


The material used here is derived mainly from German home broadcasts trans- 
mitted on standard waves and therefore not audible in this country. They are collected 
in the Daily Digest of Foreign Broadcasts, published as a confidential document by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in London; they also contain a fair amount of quota- 
tions from German newspapers and periodicals. They are here taken as a representative 
sample of mass communication. The work conducted at the Research Project on To- 
talitarian Communication at the New School for Social Research (directed by Hans 
Speier and myself) is partly based on this document. What is said here is in many ways 
connected with this work. I am especially indebted to Hans Speier for his continued 
interest in this paper. See The Implication of Print, Radio and Film for Democratic Gov- 
ernment, Proceedings of the Library Institute, 1941, ed. Douglas Waples (Chicago, 1941). 
In press. 
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nationals'® Hitler made the peace offer of October 6, 1939. Its rejection 
was said to prove that the declaration and continuation of the war were 
due to the aggressive intentions of the Allies. At any extension of the 
struggle the new conquest was announced by a solemn and amply docu- 
mented statement testifying that German action was taken in order to 
prevent, first, the Allies, later only Britain, from occupying Norway, the 
Lowlands, or Yugoslavia. Modifications of the routine are rare. In the 
case of Yugoslavia, President Roosevelt shared in Mr. Churchill’s aggres- 
sorship. 

There clearly is nothing new in the argumentation itself; it follows 
strictly the age-old patterns of the ‘‘we are justified’ appeal—only the 
persistence is new. While the second Reich admitted its breach of faith in 
invading Belgium, the third remains more consistent. The pattern is ap- 
plied with almost superstitious rigidity. Every aggression is described as 
a defense.” 

At the same time, however, while ‘“‘war was forced upon the German 
people,” an elaborate system of mass communication brings the war home 
to the people. It starts with the communiqués of the High Command, in 
days of action supplemented by flash news and interpreted by special 
commentators; reports from the front, the technically best productions of 
the German system of communication, take the audience in the days of 
battle even to the front line. In one broadcast of this kind the helpless cry 
of a dying soldier was heard to stress the realism of the feature program.” 
In days of stalemate the restless life of the soldier is described by inter- 
views which are sometimes hardly censored, or the ethical appeal of 
soldiering is stressed. These are, of course, only some of the many ways 
which, in a variety of repetitions, establish the link between home front 
and front line. 

This double aspect of the defensive war, enhanced by the thrills of 


*© The German action was said to have been not only provoked but also necessi- 
tated by the threat to Berlin. For stereotypes prescribed by German propaganda in 
this connection see E. Kris, ‘“German Censorship Instructions for the Czech Press,” 
Social Research, Vol. I (1941). 


*t Propaganda routines of this kind are applied in spite of their lack of plausibility, 
on the assumption stressed by Hitler, that what is repeated with sufficient persistence 
will be believed in the end. It is one of the assumptions responsible for the failure of 
Nazi propaganda in democracies. See Kris, ‘“The ‘Danger’ of Propaganda,” of. cit. 
The pattern mentioned above is not only directly influenced by Allied propaganda in the 
last war but also by the conclusions of H. D. Lasswell (Propaganda in the World War 
[1927]). 


12 These programs are the work of the reporter companies, the death roll of which 
is largely advertised by the Nazis as “‘good service”’ to their audience. 
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soldiering, is meant to supplement the lack of genuine enthusiasm. Ameri- 
can correspondents, however, who report that, even in days of new mili- 
tary victories, special editions of the newspapers may remain unsold," 
give the impression that at least the coerced participants of the Nazi state 
have not forgotten that for a second time what they were told would 
never happen again is actually happening. 

The general dissatisfaction with hardships, added to the restrictions 
which German consumers had been inured to for a number of years, were, 
through the mediums of mass communication, not only justified in various 
ways but actually glorified. Herr Goering’s formula of guns versus butter 
gave the tune. Restrictions were not, as in the last war, introduced after 
shortage had arisen; rationing was correlated to planned action. With 
every victory this justification became more plausible; with every pil- 
laged country some restrictions could be loosened; with every month of 
the war the comparison with the enemy’s living standard became more 
acceptable. Britain, the aggressor, is made responsible for all the hard- 
ship, and while Lissauer’s chant of hate, written in 1915, was not revived 
—the Jewish descent of the author being too well known—the set phrases 
of the anti-British propaganda of 1914-18 have all been unearthed. Thus 
the traditional devices of a hate campaign are carefully applied. All argu- 
ments, however, are also repeated on a higher level. The very restrictions 
imposed upon the German people are said to be witness to a new social 
structure, while the enemy is made to represent plutocratic reaction. 

Thus the case is shifted into an ideological sphere. The recommenda- 
tion of Le Bon (he speaks of ‘‘illusions’’) is streamlined in Nazi manage- 
ment. Every political aim is expressed also in terms of a new ideal. The 
conquest of Europe becomes its unification. 

The third of the statements on weak spots in German psychological 
armor, that on apprehension, is by far the most promising. In the last war 
defeat broke suddenly the chain of military victories; no victory therefore 
can quite dispel the specter, especially since another repetitive factor, 
American participation in the war, is possible." 

Two sets of arguments are used to discard the apprehension. The one 

13 We also meet repeatedly with announcements advising us that in restaurants con- 


versation has to stop while the news is being broadcast (W. L. Shirer’s Berlin Diary 
[New York, 1941] contains a variety of examples). 


™4 The study of references to the last war in German mass communication forms an 
important subject in itself. The study of army communiqués conducted at the Research 
Project on Totalitarian Communication supplies detailed evidence on this point. One 
example may be given here: An offical comment of the High Command communiqué of 
June 6, 1940, states in detail what strategic actions were taken in order to ‘‘make certain 
that the ‘miracle of the Marne’ of 1914 could not repeat itself.” 
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says that the German people were engaged in one war only: it started in 
1914 and will be concluded soon. Thus the defeat is made a part of the 
episode of truce. The second set stresses the differences between the two 
situations. The loneliness of Imperial Germany is contrasted with Nazi 
Germany’s popularity in the world. For a long time the war on two fronts 
was contrasted with the war against surviving Britain. The most telling 
of these comparisons, however, concerns the difference in leadership, and 
in this connection the leaders of the last war are described as inexperienced 
and naive as compared to Adolf Hitler. 

No analysis of the various “‘build-ups” of Hitler’s prestige in different 
phases of his leadership or with different strata of the German people can 
be attempted here.'s There was a time when his messianic mission, his 
fanatic will, his devotion to Germany were floodlighted; he was then a 
heroic leader of the young. The emphasis has been shifted of late. Omnip- 
otence is typical: the fabulous career, the complete success of all enter- 
prises, the clockwork-like functioning of the initiatives with their paralyz- 
ing effect upon adversaries—all this is summarized in terms of, ““Whatever 
Hitler does is well done.”** In his supreme capacity as a protective pater- 
nal image of unequaled power he offers himself and is offered by the 
engineers of persuasion to the Nazi élite and to the whole German people 
as object for identification. The offer is not devoid of an atavistic flavor; 
twice in a speech to German workers in December, 1940, he expressly 
stated that only for good reasons had he refrained from cutting off the 
heads of German intellectuals at one time opposed to him. The hard core 
of Hitler’s new paternalism is, however, omniscience; a series of new ver- 
balizations and a great number of items regularly featured in the German 
propaganda assure us that planning is made to appear magic. Proofs, 
were they required, could easily be obtained from analysis of German 
home propaganda in the, unfortunately, rare and limited situations of 
defeat. The one outstanding example is the Battle for Britain in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1940. It will be remembered that German propaganda to 
South America had given and revised date lines for victory. The broad- 
casts in German from London, which, in spite of all devices of persuasion 

*s The formulas are frequently derived from his own speeches, which seem to some 


considerable extent to reveal Dr. Goebbels’ influence. They contain the blueprint of 


German propaganda, subsequently adapted by minores dei to the whole flow of com- 
munication. 


*6 A comparison between the two German war films—Baptism by Fire, describing the 
Polish campaign, and Victory in the West, describing the Battle of France—bears this 
point out clearly. In June, 1941, in a bus in the Yorkville section of New York City a 
slightly intoxicated youth was heard to mutter to himself while stepping to his seat: 
‘Trust Hitler and you'll be all right.” 
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and coercion operated by the Nazis, continue to attract a large, faithful, 
but by now apparently not too credulous, audience, described in dramatic 
terms the postponement of the dates and the failure of the plan. Con- 
tradictions of this argument continue to play a decisive part in German 
home propaganda. Never, they repeated, had any date line existed; it was 
invented by British liars for their own purposes. Hitler would choose his 
own time and then act with his usual precision; in the meantime, Britain, 
the blockaded blockader, was in for slow starvation.'? 

The trust in Hitler’s power may, to some extent, account for what is by 
some described as widespread reaction to the British bombing of Ger- 
many. Dissatisfaction and apprehension are said to occur not infrequent- 
ly in bombed areas. While the extent of this attitude is difficult to assess, 
the tenor of German home propaganda seems to prove that a problem of 
morale exists. 

The opposite reaction to enemy bombing—the reaction common to the 
Spanish Loyalists, the Finns in 1940, and the British—seems best ac- 
counted for when we refer to two psychological generalizations: (1) Real 
danger is, on the average, faced better than vague apprehension; the 
fantastic or imaginary elements of anxiety are deflated by the impact of 
the concrete situation. (2) The attack of the enemy mobilizes antagonism 
against him. This aggression solidifies in-group cohesion. 

In Germany these mechanisms seem not, or not yet, to have operated 
to a similar extent. The reason may be that for the German people the 
destruction of their homes by enemy planes is a greater psychological 
shock; they had been promised safety by their leaders, and the promise 
was not fulfilled." 

This interpretation, if correct, may appear to justify optimism as to the 
reaction of the German people in a period to come, when the time table of 
victories would gradually be upset, when the active participation of the 


17 A similar technique has been adopted when dealing with United States support for 
Britain, one of the gravest sources of apprehension in Germany. The formula is that 
United States belligerency is fully anticipated in the German plan. A detailed analysis 
of the patterns and arguments used by German counterpropaganda is in preparation. 


*8 While German women are supposed not to write to serving soldiers about petty 
worries, such as waiting in queues for cigarettes to send to the front, the reduction of the 
meat ration during the summer, or about the “‘nervous conditions of the air-raid 
wardens,” air raids are a permissible subject. The soldiers ‘clench their fists and swear a 
merciless vow when they hear that the Englishmen are raining their bombs over sleep- 
ing towns.” This “‘advice” given on June 1, 1941, by the broadcast feature program, 
“The Voice of the Soldier,” reflects the psychological policy in dealing with the home 
correspondence of the army, a subject the importance of which was suggested by the 
experience of 1918. 
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United States might revive the pattern of defeat after triumphs and the 
dissatisfaction of the coerced participants—the German radio on June 25, 
1941, addressed them as “‘the cowardly pessimists and grousers’”—might 
spread to the élite.*? German morale, one might say, is vulnerable at the 
top; the magic spell will not survive defeat, and, should the trust in the 
leader vanish, disintegration may proceed with the speed of panic. 

While a development of this kind is thinkable and, from a psychological 
point of view, plausible, one should not overlook that a second line of 
psychological defense exists—one which again uses the memory of 1918. 
Fear of retaliation by the enemy implements or supplants the trust in the 
leader. This fear is consistently nourished by German home propaganda; 
in case of defeat, it is said, the enemy would disrupt and divide Germany; 
no disunity between the people and the leaders is possible, since both, 
without discrimination, are kept in abhorrence by foes, conquered and 
unconquered.”° When official British propaganda to Germany was anxious 
never to identify the Nazis and the Germans in December, 1939, the 
lowest point in German morale in this war, Fieldmarshal von Brauchitsch 
stressed this line of propaganda in his Christmas address. It has never 
since disappeared. Should, therefore, the chain of triumphs be once inter- 
rupted, then, as a second line, the covenant of the gangsters—the “‘we 
fight for our lives” appeal—will be increasingly played up. It might then 
depend on the skill of democratic propaganda, on the conviction it car- 
ries, on what it offers as concept of the future," to prevent this second line 
of defense from solidifying. This propaganda might then attempt to sup- 
port the man in the street—the coerced participant against his élite 
supervisor. 
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19 Opportunistic late-comers to the party and specialists of various kinds may then 
prove to be the best predisposed for this contagion. But not even National Socialism 
has discovered a “‘sincereometer,” to use an expression of Lenin’s. 


20 There is some indication that the cold hatred the German army of occupation is 
meeting in some of the conquered territories affects the attitude of the German soldiers. 
German broadcast propaganda in Holland and Norway suggests this. It is also a fre- 
quent item in other reports. The isolated soldier seems to suffer from the complete 
rejection of his attempts to associate himself with the life of the people around him; the 
greatest difficulty seems to arise where sexual relations are concerned. The ban of the 
Norwegians against Norwegian girls being taken out by German soldiers has been 
answered by Herr Terboven, the governor, by severe threats. 


2t Tt can be shown in detail that each casual statement of British statesmen, in which 
any plan for the future is mentioned, is at once debunked by the German home propa- 
ganda. When in January, 1941, Mr. Churchill spoke of peace for Europe, he was ac- 
tually accused of plagiarizing Herr Hitler’s ““New Order.” These debunking attacks 
form an established routine of German counterpropaganda. 
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MORALE IN CONTEMPORARY ENGLAND 
ERIC ESTORICK 


ABSTRACT 


In the present war, morale, which is playing a greater role than in any previous 
conflict, explains in great measure the resistance of England to the numerically superior 
forces of the Axis. The subject is divided into five sections: (1) morale defined, (2) 
Britain keeps its finger on public morale, (3) Britain works to bolster and maintain its 
morale, (4) Germany wages war against British morale, and (5) what Englishmen expect 
out of this war. From the beginning of the war until the spring of 1940, public reaction 
in England was characterized by bewilderment, indifference, boredom, and overconfi- 
dence. When Winston Churchill became prime minister and especially when the British 
armies were defeated in France, realism replaced overconfidence, and British morale 
rose to such a point that the British people could hear of either defeats or victories with- 
out much disturbance of their determination. In addition to military, diplomatic, and 
economic warfare, Germany has attempted to undermine British morale via radio 
propaganda but has been less successful here than in military warfare. There are signs 
of change in England which indicate the possibility that the British will emerge from 
this war with a greater understanding of democracy, for it is the experience of World 
War II that no class has a monopoly on courage or bravery or love for England. 


I 


The present war is being fought on a scale the world has never before 
known: total war is the embodiment of a new principle which involves 
entire populations and the utilization of all the resources and techniques 
of modern society. The chief distinction between the present and previous 
wars is the terrific physical and psychological threat to civilians every- 
where, regardless of age, sex, or class. In this new type of warfare, morale 
is playing a greater role than in any previous conflict; it explains, in great 
measure, the resistance of England to the numerically superior forces of 
the Axis. 

II 


Morale has been defined as a state of abundant psychosomatic health 
marked subjectively by an energetic, decisive resolution to achieve a 
given goal and objectively by spirited, unyielding, co-operative, or co- 
ordinated efforts in the direction of that goal; or, lacking proper stimulus, 
morale is a state of readiness for such determination and such efforts. The 
tonus of morale is exemplified defensively by resistance to weakening in- 
fluences from within (fatigue, reluctance, anxiety, irritability, conflict, 
despair, confusion, frustration) and from without (obstacles, aggression, 
rumors of disaster). 
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III 


An excellent system of information has been set up in Britain to ac- 
quaint the government with public opinion from day to day. The Minis- 
try of Information has several means of studying and assessing the morale 
of the civilian population. There are, for instance, the reports of the re- 
gional information offices which contain information gathered from nearly 
everyone in any key position: social workers, clergy, trade-union leaders, 
among others, engaged in the day-to-day tasks of administering the life 
of a wartime community. The mailbag of the minister of information is 
another direct source. The reports contained therein are statements of 
what the people themselves say or think; they are an expression of the 
people’s particular grievances. 

The most systematic and scientific method possessed by this Ministry 
is the organization known as “‘ War-Time Social Survey,” which resembles 
American opinion-polling organizations. This organization, staffed main- 
ly by university teachers, research workers, and graduates, was created by 
the Ministry for the purpose of studying public opinion and morale and 
other aspects of the impact of war conditions upon the life of the civilian 
population. 

War-Time Social Survey employs a system of representative sampling, 
in order to obtain a balanced cross-section picture of the population of 
each area studied. It has a staff of full-time, trained interviewers. Al- 
though this organization is part of the Ministry, it is nevertheless inde- 
pendent in one very important respect: the reports on individual inter- 
views are rendered anonymous by the excision of the name and address 
of the person interviewed as soon as the fact of interview has been verified. 
The information obtained by War-Time Social Survey reaches the Minis- 
try in the form of statistical totals, averages, percentages, in which the 
identity of individual citizens is entirely lost. 

The scientific procedures of War-Time Social Survey having been rec- 
ognized, it was commissioned to undertake inquiries for other depart- 
ments of the government—inquiries relating to such subjects as the dis- 
tribution and rationing of food, clothing, and household necessities. 

The interviewers, who are predominantly women, have shown remark- 
able courage under aerial bombardment. It was decided, however, that it 
was contrary to public policy to call citizens from their shelters for inter- 
view during the periods of air-raid warning; consequently, interviewers 
were invited to employ such periods in making observations and inter- 
views in public shelters, rest centers, and (at their own discretion) in the 
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streets. A large volume of firsthand information has thereby been ob- 
tained concerning the behavior of the civilian population under actual 
bombardment. 

At one period there was considerable opposition in the press, and some 
in Parliament, to War-Time Social Survey. This opposition was based 
mainly upon a misapprehension of the methods employed. The debate in 
the House of Commons on August 1, 1940, showed that War-Time Social 
Survey was confused in the minds of some members of Parliament with a 
private organization known as “‘ Mass-Observation” and with private ad- 
vertising surveys. After the responsible minister had explained the nature 
of War-Time Social Survey, opposition died down. On the other hand, 
there had always been support for War-Time Social Survey in liberal quar- 
ters, where, for instance, the polling of public opinion by the government 
was hailed as‘‘the only development in the democratic process which has 
been brought about by the war.” 

Before the beginning of the Blitz (the common term for aerial bombard- 
ment) in September, 1940, War-Time Social Survey attempted to forecast 
the effect of intense aerial bombardment on civilian morale and did so 
successfully, as proved by subsequent events. The estimate of an indi- 
vidual’s morale was based upon a series of observations and questions, the 
nature of which varied from time to time according to topical events but 
which were generally indirect methods of assessing the citizen’s state of 
mind and intentions. Confidence in the people’s morale under Blitz condi- 
tions was based upon such observations as the one, for instance, that 
courage and determination were found to be even higher in certain areas 
which had been under long and severe bombardment than in other areas 
which had been so far immune. The Survey’s successful prognosis of 
Blitz-time morale gives confidence in the equally favorable forecast of 
morale under invasion. 


IV 


From the beginning of the war until the spring of 1940, public reaction 
in England was characterized by bewilderment, indifference, boredom, 
and overconfidence. England, under the enervating tutelage of Cham- 
berlain, had failed to gear industry to defense, and, above all, it had failed 
to inform the people and urge them to recognize the gravity of the situa- 
tion. This lack of realism may have been planned for England by the 
Nazi government, for there is reason to believe that the German govern- 
ment fed British overconfidence with spurious secret information about 
‘“‘unrest in Germany.” If this is true, the British people were, in part, 
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built up for such susceptibility by the muddling appeasement policies of 
the Chamberlain government. The English have a respect for constituted 
authority and readily accept leadership of which they approve. But dur- 
ing the last week of the Munich crisis not only the men but those unique 
and tough old women who inhabit London pubs were saying: “‘Is it pos- 
sible that Chamberlain is a traitor?’’ They almost whispered it, the idea 
was so new and so horrible. Immediately after the signing of the Munich 
pact, many of these same people were wildly hailing Chamberlain as the 
savior of peace. Both reactions were based on unreasoning emotion. This 
is one of the most appalling aspects of the terrible weeks London lived 
through. 

England’s former lethargy, apathy, and lack of realization of its vulner- 
ability at the outbreak of the war must not be laid exclusively at the door 
of the Ministry of Information; the Ministry itself was new; its members 
were inexperienced; and there was no knowledge of how its various de- 
partments could be co-ordinated. 

The primary reason for the nonrecognition of reality (and this is the 
primary reason for Britain’s present plight) is that the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment, and the Baldwin government before it, chose to be too trusting. 
Even after Hitler had begun to pollute the stream of European civiliza- 
tion Britain, through Chamberlain, tried to believe the best about him 
and refused to accept the worst until the cannon began to speak. Cham- 
berlain proclaimed to a peace-loving people that ‘‘peace in our time’”’ was 
to be achieved by trusting the solemn promise of a man who has become 
known to the world as a liar! 

When in September, 1939, war was declared, Mr. Chamberlain’s gov- 
ernment was caught short. ‘‘We’ll muddle through,”’ said the minister 
responsible for the welfare of the civilian population. The government 
set about to evacuate young children, the aged, blind, infirm, and the 
expectant mothers from the large urban centers. It immediately became 
evident that if the British government had permitted social planning be- 
fore the outbreak of war, as the Germans had, the evacuation would not 
have been attended by so many difficulties. 

Even for six months after the war had begun, Londoners of all classes 
refused to believe that the Germans, with the possible exception of Hitler 
and a few of his more fanatical followers, were more violent or ruthless or 
unreasonable than the British. In blacked-out London, when submarines 
were sinking merchant ships without warning every day, Londoners ar- 
gued that the Germans had been much sinned against by Britain and that 
official British stories of atrocities must be discounted. They strove to be 
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fair in judging the enemy. When Winston Churchill became prime minis- 
ter and especially when the British armies were defeated in France, an 
entirely new attitude developed. Realism replaced overconfidence, and 
British morale rose to such a point that they could hear of either defeats or 
victories without much disturbance of their determination. The responsi- 
ble authorities began to recognize that no good effect could be achieved by 
either overstating or understating disasters or victories: English morale 
was enhanced by an actual recognition of immediate, and very threaten- 
ing, facts. 

Churchill, the voice of England, roused his people against the threat of 
foreign aggression and summoned democracy to defend itself: 


We shall not fail. We shall go on to the end, we shall fight in France, we shall 
fight on the seas and oceans, we shall fight with growing confidence and growing 
strength in the air, we shall defend our Island, whatever the cost may be, we 
shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing grounds, we shall fight 
in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills; we shall never surrender. 


Nowhere is the British war viewpoint more clearly and candidly presented 
than in the addresses of the Prime Minister. A single aim is found in them: 
“victory at all costs, victory in spite of all terror, victory however long and 
hard the road may be.” 

The morale of the British people is indescribably high. Even the mil- 
lions who, through German bombing, have lost their homes and their 
pitifully few worldly possessions, show no sign of weakening. Hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children in London alone spend every 
night in underground public shelters: subway stations, tunnels, cavern- 
ous basements. They are packed in these refuges with inadequate sani- 
tary facilities and with enough narrow, three-tiered bunks for only part of 
them. But they are cheerful and uncomplaining, accepting discomfort as 
part of the big job to be done—defeating the Nazis. The bombing has 
stiffened the public morale instead of weakening it. The people go right on 
about their business now when a daytime raid is on, unless it is abnormally 
severe. Most of the people have acquired a fatalistic philosophy: The 
chance is infinitesimally small that any one individual will be hit—so why 
worry? 

British labor as a whole has shown superb courage as well as endurance 
ever since the intensive air raids began. There have been exceptions, but 
they may well have been the fault of timid factory leadership which under- 
estimated the workers’ capacity to‘‘take it.”” There has been no haggling, 
no faltering; the British workingman has accepted longer hours, harder 
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working conditions, separation from his family, and physical risk as great 
as that of the soldier. He has done it with the conviction that this is his 
people’s war which demands a people’s response if his freedom is to be 
preserved. 

That indiscriminate air attacks cannot speedily shatter the morale of a 
courageous and determined people has now been proved—in China, in 
Spain, and in Great Britain. These raids have served to bring the war 
home to the British civilian as no mere reports from a distant battle front 
could possibly do. The humble workingman or artisan whose home has 
been blown to bits can scarcely fail to feel that his own stake in this con- 
flict is a very real one indeed. 

Reports indicate that the vast majority of the British people are con- 
vinced that Hitler cannot beat Britain. But they do wonder when and 
how victory will be achieved. For this they look to the guiding genius and 
inspiration of Churchill. In the face of the affection which the English 
people feel for Churchill there is, nonetheless, considerable discourage- 
ment over the record of his government on the home front. After more 
than a year of executive powers there is still evidence of complacency, and 
a great many important problems are not perceptibly nearer to solution. 
Some of these are the price-wage situation, which is characterized by a 
drifting financial policy; provision of adequate shelters (and cement); 
evacuation; fair distribution of shortening supplies; full mobilization of 
man-power; reallocation of contracts in order to cure the priority muddle; 
and the transportation problem. It appears that Britain has not yet 
reached the point where central planning and co-ordination—so well de- 
veloped in its application to defense—can be made effective in war eco- 
nomics. It is even doubtful whether the real nature of the economic prob- 
lem is fully understood by the authorities. People are taking this situa- 
tion very calmly, but there is a tendency to accuse the rich of getting off 
lightly. The rich, of course, point out that they are being taxed to the 
bone—but by drawing on their capital they go on living at the same old 
rate. 

The loss of Crete also caused widespread, deep disappointment among 
the people of Britain. They had accepted previous defeats with a good 
grace, as the inevitable result of Germany’s great numerical superiority in 
men and machines and of the difficult strategic situation created by the 
defection of France. Until Crete the chief reaction had been one of pride 
in what Britain had been able to accomplish with so few tools and against 
such long odds. But the loss of Crete was a different matter; there was a 
general feeling that this ought not to have happened. The average Brit- 
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isher, in addition to acquiring a greatly improved knowledge of geogra- 
phy, has become a keen student of war. He watches every move on the 
map, and more often than not he forms his own judgment as to what is 
taking place in any given theater of war. He realized the great strategic 
importance of Crete, and he knew that there had been five months in 
which to prepare its defenses. 

What happened in Crete may have been due to complacency, or to a 
variety of other factors. Whatever the answer may be, the maintenance 
of morale demands that the government make it clear that the lessons 
which have been learned at such great cost have been fully appreciated in 
the right quarters and that they will be acted upon. The British feel, how- 
ever, that certain operations like dive-bombing and parachute invasion, 
carried out by the Germans in Crete, could not happen in Britain! The 
sea surrounding Britain has produced a kind of Maginot complex, not by 
any means confined to the man in the street. This is obviously a danger- 
ous theory, which would be more tenable if plans for the defense of Britain 
took fully into account the prospects of dive-bombing and anything worse 
than can be imagined. 

General confidence in victory has in no way been diminished, nor is 
there any less confidence in the abilities of service officers. But the mood 
after Crete became critical, and it is felt in responsible quarters that the 
list of “apparent” eriors cannot be allowed to grow. 


V 


In addition to military, diplomatic, and economic warfare, Germany 
has attempted to undermine British morale via radio propaganda. Ger- 
man propaganda follows three principal methods, which in practice are 
inextricably interrelated: (a) the quasi-factual, (6) the ideological, and 
(c) the analytical. 

The first method (the quasi-factual) answers the question: “Why is 
Britain beaten?” By means of a judicious combination of selected facts 
(Germany’s strategic gains or the time lag in United States production) 
with exaggerated claims (British shipping losses), the German radio builds 
up a reasoned case for Britain’s inevitable defeat, adding that, apart from 
the British public, the whole world, Americans included, recognizes this 
and regards Hitler’s New Order as a fait accompli. 

The second method (ideological) answers the questions: ‘‘ Why is Brit- 
ain’s democracy not worth saving?” By attributing to “democracy” all 
the abuses and uncertainties of human society until the word “‘demo- 
cratic” becomes virtually synonymous with “ bad” (and, conversely, ‘‘ Na- 
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tional Socialism” comes to mean ‘‘good’’), the German radio tries to in- 
validate the British motive for continuing the war. Besides, it goes on, 
with Churchill’s and Bevin’s dictatorial compulsion of labor, the sup- 
pression of the Daily Worker, etc., British democracy is already dead, 
anyway. 

The third method (analytical), again following the principle that to 
explain is to explain away, analyzes the reasons why, in spite of the argu- 
ments advanced in (a) and (0), the British do continue the war. That 
British morale is good is admitted as a premise. But why is it good—as- 
suming that suicidal madness can be called good? Analysis of the cases 
leads invariably to the answer: “‘ Because the public is duped by British 
propaganda.”’ How and why does British propaganda do this? Compara- 
tive analysis of its output—every written or spoken word reaching the 
public from any British source is treated as “British propaganda’’—is 
made to expose its inherent inconsistency; while analysis of its motives 
consistently reveals that the incorporeal entity—Jewish international 
finance, incarnate in Winston Churchill—is the master-mind behind it. 

What form is this “‘ British propaganda”’ said to take, whereby Church- 
ill criminally keeps the public in a roseate dream-world out of all relation 
with the hard facts? Through three main forms: (1) “‘war aims’’ in the 
guise of hypocritical premises of a post-war socialist paradise; (2) simple 
lies about current events, particularly shipping losses; and (3) poisonous 
appeals to fear and hatred. 

The campaign against British ‘‘ war aims” (1) has passed its peak and is 
being largely supplanted by theme (3), while theme (2) remains constant 
—a transfer of emphasis which accords with the cardinal rule that Ger- 
man propaganda must be so adjusted as to countercurrent British propa- 
ganda, if possible by intelligent anticipation. 

In exposing British ‘‘official lies’? (2), much is done by the simple 
method of repetition, but it is not enough merely to assert in general that 
British communiqués and ministerial speeches are untrue or to contradict 
particular statements. It must further be shown that the actual situation 
today confirms past German claims and warnings and, conversely, refutes 
past British claims. Above all, whenever the opportunity arises of treat- 
ing an “‘official’”’ British statement as an admission that the government 
does belatedly disclose the truth of a previous German claim, this is eager- 
ly seized on and extended by analogy to cover every governmental state- 
ment of any kind. Thus, the statement by Churchill, when he was first 
lord, that the Admiralty could not give reports of shipping losses which 
might be useful to the enemy, has been constantly exploited. So, too, was 
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Air Marshal Joubert’s broadcast “‘admission”’ that R.A.F. pilots’ reports 
were based on guesswork: 

The British propaganda machine is cracking up. What are sensible English 
men and women to think of statements of the Air Ministry experts that the 
official communiqués on the results of German air raids are not to be taken too 
seriously because they are prepared in a hurry, because they are intended to mis- 
lead the enemy, and because they are phrased in relative terms? 


If this is true of air raids on Britain, where listeners can check the truth 
for themselves, how much more, the Germans argue, must it apply to 
other fields, such as British raids on Germany and, especially, to admis- 
sions of shipping losses by the Admiralty. Here the listener is told that 
his criterion should be not Admiralty lies but the official admissions of 
food shortage and the evidence of his own empty stomach. 

There seem to be two motivations for the intensification of the theme 
“British propaganda appeals to fear and hate.” One is to return with 
interest British allegations about German propaganda, just as every Brit- 
ish accusation against Germany is always hurled back in kind: 

A prime instance of perversion occurred the other day. In one of your broad- 
casts, we have been referring to the dominant role that the creation of fear 
plays in British propaganda for home consumption. Immediately some obscure 
disciple of Ananias [a reference to the B.B.C. “Listening Post”’] tried to contort 
this perfectly fair statement into meaning that Nazi propaganda used fear as its 
main weapon. The answer is that we have never assumed the British people to 
be cowards, but that with excellent reason, we have often warned them against 
the results of their Government’s policy. Our warnings . . . . were not intended 
to make the British people quake. They were intended to avoid the misery and 
suffering which must inevitably come if they were disregarded. .... Whether 
this be an appeal to fear or to commonsense is a purely academic question. 


German broadcasts to Britain do, in fact, appeal to fear, threatening 
listeners with a vague but fearful fate. Only a few of the stations go into 
anatomical details. Such threats almost invariably conclude by directing 
the listener’s animosity from Hitler, who has repeatedly offered peace, 
against Churchill, who is alleged to be responsible for the deepening 
tragedy. 

A second motivation for the emphasis on this aspect of “‘ British propa- 
ganda” is the fact that it forms a convenient pattern for the German coun- 
terattacks on a British theme of which Germany is evidently afraid; for 
it is a first principle of the German Propaganda Ministry to react in some 
way or other to almost every word uttered in the B.B.C. home service. 
In some cases the integrity of the specific British speaker is attacked; in 
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others the German radio prefers to launch what is, in fact, a general propa- 
ganda counterattack as if it were a German appeal not specifically related 
to any British initiative. 

British propaganda must never in any circumstances be allowed a free 
run in any field—least of all, where it is felt to be strongest. Thus, a mid- 
day rebroadcast of an Englishman’s talk on “What Have I To Lose,” 
addressed to workingmen, is followed up on the same evening and on 
subsequent days by talks accusing “‘ British Ministers, B.B.C. announcers, 
leaders of the Church, Press owners, and leaders of the Trade Unions of 
systematically appealing to the lowest instincts of hatred and fear in con- 
tinuation of the obscene pre-war stimulation of a ‘war psychosis’ by the 
international warmongers, who are now at work in the U.S.A.” 


VI 


The fact that Englishmen are discussing ‘‘ What Have I To Lose?” and 
‘““What Havel ToGain?” over the B.B.C. and in the press is an indication 
that this war must inevitably bring major social changes. It compels ad- 
justments so immense in the national economy and habits of the people 
that it correspondingly compels profound adaptations in their thoughts. 
Britain has already experienced a social revolution greater than any in the 
last hundred years. The war has already marked the breakdown of the 
shallow optimism of the whole pre-war generation. After the war is over, 
these tendencies and tensions cannot fail to become even more marked, 
and some of them, e.g., the effect of war on the structure of the family, 
may havea permanent major effect on British social life. It isa significant 
index of British morale that Coventry, which has suffered almost total 
destruction in its older, central area, is the first British city to draw up 
plans for rebuilding. Its architect had the audacity to sweep away all 
memories of the past and with them the hampering claims of the former 
owners. A new Coventry is being conceived now, which is to be zoned and 
planned so that out of the old life a newer and more spacious kind of living 
can come. Thus, already, men with courage that never dies, work to 
wrest from misfortune itself the design of good to come. 
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A NOTE ON GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ON 
ATTITUDES AND MORALE! 


EDWARD A. SHILS 


ABSTRACT 

The government of the United States is now conducting investigations into attitudes 
on a large scale. These investigations include studies of special publics, analyses of 
press contents, radio-listening studies, and studies of foreign broadcasts. The British 
government is also carrying on somewhat similar studies on a more limited scale. 

Any government which seeks to be effective must have some way of 
discovering the preferences of the population whose behavior it seeks to 
influence. For a democratic government which regards preferences not 
merely as objects to be manipulated but as a source of guidance in the 
establishment of the main lines of policy and administration it is espe- 
cially urgent to possess means of acquiring knowledge of the state of mind 
of its citizens. 

The federal government is today conducting investigations into atti- 
tudes on a larger scale than ever before in its own history and probably 
in that of other governments as well. The procedures vary from impres- 
sionistic observation to systematic analysis executed in accordance with 
the requirements of quantitative social psychology and sociology. The 
present report presents in summary form some of the problems and pro- 
cedures which are representative of the “‘intelligence’’ activities of the 
federal government. The intelligence work of such quasi-police agencies 
as the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
and G-2 of the United States Army are not treated, and the work of 
certain important agencies has either been omitted entirely or described 
only in part or very generally, at the request of the agencies in question. 


I. ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL AND GENERAL CIVILIAN PUBLICS , 

The Office of Civilian Defense, which is the major agency of the federal 
government charged with the maintenance of civilian morale, is not at 
present conducting any direct and systematic investigation of morale in 
particular or of attitudes in general. It has utilized the results of the 


t A useful summary of published literature on morale is contained in Irvin L. Child, 
“Morale: A Bibliographical Survey,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXVI, No. 6 (June, 
1941), 393-420. 
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American Institute of Public Opinion polls and of the current investiga- 
tion into the influence of the present war on American public opinion now 
being carried on by the Princeton Institute of Opinion Research under 
the direction of Professor Hadley Cantril. It also draws on the Office of 
Government Reports Press Intelligence Service for information about 
public and press attitudes and on the reports of its regional officials. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Information which was formed for the 
purpose of collecting and summarizing the vast quantities of information 
available in the United States relevant to national defense policies (under 
Colonel William Donovan) is at present not conducting any firsthand in- 
vestigation into the state of opinion and morale in the United States or 
abroad. Shortly after the organization of this agency Elmo Roper was 
attached to the office in an advisory capacity to deal with questions of 
civilian attitudes. It is believed, however, that whatever work of this 
kind is undertaken will be the responsibility of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. As regards the synthesis of existing information on morale and cog- 
nate problems, the Office of the Coordinator has considerable plans. A 
special section has been set up for the Coordination of Psychological In- 
formation, and it is planned that this section should bring together all 
the material already gathered by private and public bodies which will 
throw light on the morale in this country and in all foreign countries whose 
morale impinges on American national defense prospects. In addition to 
this section there is a research division staffed by historians, political sci- 
entists, and geographers and headed by Professor William L. Langer. In 
the course of its work on historical and political questions this division 
will gather data indicative of civilian morale in foreign countries. 

The Office of Government Reports serves as a channel for the two-way 
communication between the government and the governed. It supplies 
information, upon request, to persons who are outside the government 
and who are desirous of learning about the operation of particular govern- 
ment agencies. It also maintains a continuous service for reporting to the 
president and to the appropriate agencies the state of public opinion re- 
garding a large variety of topics. The state directors of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports prepare two kinds of reports. One, the regular fort- 
nightly report, includes, among much other information, data on atti- 
tudes toward the national defense program, prices, rents, subcontracting, 
selective service, labor, strikes, defense production, agricultural programs, 
foreign policy, etc. The other form of state directors report is the special 
report which is made at the request of a particular government agency 
interested in learning of the response to its activities or in anticipating 
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the future response to some measure it wishes to introduce. Special re- 
ports may also be made on the initiative of the state director. 

The state directors of the Office of Government Reports do not use 
systematic polling techniques in establishing the distribution of opinions 
on either the regular list of items or on any other item which a govern- 
mental agency or the state director himself regards as significant. The 
procedure used might be designated as ‘‘ experienced impressionism”’; the 
interviewees are usually officials of civic, economic, and political associa- 
tions, lower local and federal government officials who are in firsthand 
contact with the rank and file of the population, journalists, educators, 
and other community leaders who may be expected to be well informed 
on the opinions of particular segments of the population. The state di- 
rectors are usually chosen from among persons who have many connec- 
tions and who possess a wide background of experience in the area for 
which they are responsible. 

The United States Army Bureau of Public Relations Research and 
Analysis Section is concerned with the public response to national defense 
activities and to the Army in particular. At present, however, almost no 
direct analysis of public attitudes is being done by this agency. Like other 
government agencies, it uses the results of polls and radio-listening sur- 
veys, which were originally made for other purposes. 

Analysis of consumer responses to national defense activities and to 
their repercussions in the field of consumption is carried on by the section 
on Consumer Problems among Ethnic Minorities of the Civilian Supply 
Administration under the direction of Dr. Caroline F. Ware. To date, 
the investigations have been limited to the analysis of complaint letters. 
The letters are distributed by regions and are further broken down by 
the object of the complaint. Frequencies of complaints through time are 
charted. A staff of twenty-five persons is shortly to be sent into the field 
to establish firsthand contact with local associations and with local and 
state defense councils. Through these channels, information about public 
attitudes toward price changes, national defense, price control, etc., will 
be obtained. The Rent Section of the Price Division of the Civilian Sup- 
ply Administration, under Karl Borders, is analyzing responses to rental 
situations, The local Fair Rent Committees which are projected by this 
section will obtain more detailed data on this problem. 

The investigations undertaken in the Department of Agriculture are 
on a somewhat more advanced level of social science analysis. Research 
on morale and other attitudes is carried on in the Department by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Division of Surveys and Planning and 
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by the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare. In the former, 
under the direction of Dr. Rensis Likkert, a field staff, of between thirty 
and forty, interview a representative sample of farmers on their attitudes 
toward various aspects of the Department of Agriculture’s policies, gen- 
eral economic problems affecting agriculture, and on important problems 
which are of local incidence only. Great care is taken in the construction 
of the schedule of questions which guides the interviewer, in the selection 
of the sample, and in the analysis of the data gathered in the interview. 
The interviewers follow from memory a carefully elaborated schedule al- 
though the farmers are left free to answer as they please, the interview 
taking an “‘open-ended”’ form. After leaving the interview, the inter- 
viewer scores the answers on a five- (sometimes, three-) point scale and 
a verbal account of the interview is written as well. Sometimes two in- 
vestigators will attend one interview and then score the answers inde- 
pendently to check on the reliability of the scoring procedure. At the cea- 
tral office the written account is scored and the results compared with the 
schematic score. The written report is also analyzed for types of argu- 
ments or thought-sequences and the frequency of these is tabulated. 
Cross-tabulations are made between the attitude data and such objective 
data as size of farm, type of farm (i.e., major crop, area, etc.), economic 
level, and participation in A.A.A. programs. In the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare investigations which combine the tech- 
niques of the traditional community study with those of cultural anthro- 
pology and sociometry have been carried out on a number of resettlement 
communities. Particular attention was paid to factors associated with 
different types of adjustment to the new situations. More recently the 
Division has begun a series of agricultural morale studies using morale 
scales of the kind developed by Rundquist and Sletto. 

The Defense Savings Bond Section of the United States Treasury 
Department also conducts investigations into public response, both direct 
and indirect. The indirect investigations are of the following character: 
correlations between radio listening to defense bond publicity programs 
(entertainments and one-minute announcements) and bond sales for spe- 
cific regions and time periods. The direct investigations, though less sys- 
tematic and less quantitative, are more comprehensive. In more than 
150,000 American communities the Defense Bond Section has almost 
500,000 outlets for the sale of defense bonds and stamps. These outlets 
report to the chairmen of local and state boards who in turn report to 
eight regional chairmen the progress of bond sales and public reactions 
to the bonds and to other aspects of national defense. This system of re- 
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porting is supplemented by the information gathered by a field staff of 
almost two hundred and fifty persons. In addition the Defense Savings 
Bond Section draws on the American Institute of Public Opinion’s sur- 
veys of public attitudes toward taxes, especially toward income taxes, 
toward defense bonds, toward tax reform, toward increased tax burdens, 
etc. 

The Special Defense Unit of the Department of Justice which is con- 
cerned with the detection and disclosure of various brands of antidemo- 
cratic activities and attitudes conducis studies of morale and other atti- 
tudes over the country by means of (a) analyses of indices of tension such 
as frequency of civil liberties violations by private and public groups, 
defense migration concentration, housing and employment conditions, 
frequency of certain kinds of violence, frequency of antidemocratic publi- 
cations and organizational activities, etc., and (6) by the analyses of anti- 
democratic organizations, individuals, and publications. The procedures 
used in these studies are quantitative wherever possible and include the 
most recently developed categories and methods of organization and ide- 
ology analysis. 

II. ANALYSIS OF PRESS CONTENTS 

One of the major sections of the Office of Government Reports is its 
Press Intelligence Service. This section prepares daily a classified and an- 
notated bibliography of all items—editorial and news—which bear on gov- 
ernmental activities. This involves the reading and clipping of about 
four hundred metropolitan daily newspapers and about fifty nonmetro- 
politan papers. A copy of this bibliography is sent every day to each gov- 
ernment department, bureau, division, and section, and to all legislative 
and judicial officers. The recipients then indicate to the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports which particular items they are interested in examining at 
first hand, whereupon the clippings are sent to the office or individual 
making the request. If the recipient desires to keep copies of the clipping 
in his own files, the Office of Government Reports then prepares photo- 
static copies for the office or individual in question. Whenever an agency 
desires the inclusion into the bibliography of items not already included, 
this is done. In addition to this, the Office of Government Reports Press 
Intelligence Service prepares a Magazine Abstract, a regularly appearing 
digest of periodical articles on public affairs. This too is circulated only 
to government officials. 

The Office of Government Reports service constitutes the basis of fur- 
ther analyses of press opinion carried on by a number of agencies. Of 
these we shall mention only two. The Treasury makes a weekly analysis 
of all items related to general fiscal policy and defense savings bonds 
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based on clippings supplied by the Office of Government Reports and its 
newspaper collection (one total coverage exceeds five hundred news- 
papers). The clippings are analyzed with reference to trends through time 
and in respect to regional differences. The mode of analyses is impression- 
istic rather than quantitative. 

The Bureau of Public Relations Research and Analysis Section of the 
United States Army carries on extensive and systematic analysis of press 
reactions to a large number of items related to national defense such as 
‘*Secretary of War,” ‘‘ Training of Troops,” ‘Morale of Troops,” “‘Selec- 
tive Service,” ‘‘ Civilian Morale,’’ “‘Ordinance,”’ “ Aid to Allies,” etc. The 
data for the analyses are based on clippings supplied by the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports from more than four hundred daily English-language 
newspapers, which make up about 75 per cent of the total national news- 
paper circulation, on digests of relevant items from six hundred foreign- 
language papers received by the Propaganda Analysis and Press Intelli- 
gence Section of the Department of Justice, and on clippings from one 
hundred and five small-town newspapers circulating or published in areas 
of troop concentration. The Research and Analysis Section conducts both 
special research and continuous study projects. The former are made at 
the request of officials of the Army or War departments. The items in 
each subject-matter class (editorials and news articles are treated sepa- 
rately) are classified on a five-point scale of favorability-unfavorability, 
and the frequency of major typical ideas or sequences of ideas is counted. 
(The criteria of favorability-unfavorability have been checked for relia- 
bility.) The continuous-study projects, operating on the items supplied 
from the sources already mentioned and using a large number of subject- 
matter categories, break the material down daily, by regions. (The regions 
are determined according to areas of newspaper circulation.) News items, 
columns, editorials, photos and photo-captions, and cartoons are analyzed 
separately and scored on the five-point scale of favorability-unfavorabil- 
ity. 

Systematic press analysis is also conducted by the Propaganda Analy- 
sis and Press Intelligence Section of the Special Defense Unit (Depart- 
ment of Justice) and the War Communications Research Project of the 
Library of Congress. The former codes items appearing in the foreign- 
language press of the United States and in a number of representative Eng- 
lish-language dailies according to a scheme devised by Professor Harold 
D. Lasswell. The selection of the items to be coded is guided by whether 
they contain references to the United States, Russia, Germany, Great 
Britain, the president, the cabinet, various social anc economic systems, 

etc. Tables and charts of the results of this analysis are prepared. The 
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War Communications Research Project under the direction of Professor 
Lasswell uses the same coding system on representative newspapers of all 
major countries of the world. In addition to this form of analysis special 
case studies of reactions to specific crisis events in a number of foreign 
states are made. 

III. RADIO 


The most important analysis of the content of radio programs is that 
performed by the Monitoring Service of the Federal Communications 
Commission. All broadcasts originating in foreign countries and in parts 
of the Western Hemisphere outside the United States are transcribed 
and translated into English, summarized with reference to their informa- 
tional content, their attitude toward America, their indication of lines of 
governmental policy in the country of origin, etc. Brief reports are sent 
on the following day to all important government officials concerned with 
such matters. Special studies of themes, propaganda techniques, and 
changes in procedure are also being made as well as continuous quantita- 
tive analysis for the ascertainment of trends. (The latter study is just 
now getting under way.) 

The Radio Intelligence Section of the Bureau of Public Relations (War 
Department) records, transcribes, and digests all network and local radio 
broadcasts of news commentators, speakers, public discussion groups, 
etc., dealing with the Army and national defense. It also observes and 
reports on foreign-language broadcasts originating in the United States 
bearing on its interests. 


IV. THE ARMED FORCES 


As yet little systematic research seems to be under way in the assess- 
ment of attitudes in the armed forces. In the Selective Service System 
considerable use of psychologists is made for the provision of aptitude 
tests to aid in the proper allocation of personnel. No systematic personal- 
ity diagnosis is made unless at the time of the medical examination the 
potential selectee is deemed by the examining physician to require a psy- 
chiatric examination.? At present, an interest inventory is being con- 

? The role of psychiatrists in the Selective Service System and in the Navy is de- 
scribed in Psychiairy: Journal of the Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal Relations, 
Vol. IV, No. 2 (May, 1941) in the following articles: Harry Stack Sullivan, ‘“‘Psychiatry 
and the National Defense,” pp. 201-17; Dallas G. Sutton, ‘‘Naval Psychiatric Accom- 
plishments in the Present Emergency,” pp. 219-23; Patrick S. Madigan, “Military 
Psychiatry,” pp. 225-29; Dexter Means Bullard, “Selective Service Psychiatry,” pp. 
231-39; Lauren Howe Smith, “‘Selective Service Psychiatry,” pp. 241-49; Selective 
Service System, ‘“‘A Seminar on Practical Psychiatric Diagnoses,” pp. 256-83. 
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structed for use in classification, and experiments are being made with 
the use of an objectified word association test which may be introduced 
as a means of personality diagnosis. 

The Morale Branch of the Army has within it a Planning and Research 
Division. The Research Section of this division conducts historical re- 
search and seeks to detect potential morale problems by charting for indi- 
vidual camps the trends in the frequency of sick rates, venereal diseases, 
courts martial, arrests, leaves without absence, and similar series. Of per- 
haps greater significance for the discovery of the morale of the soldiers 
are the regular reports of the morale officers of whom there are now more 
than five hundred. Each post now has at least one morale officer and 
several full or part-time aides. The morale officers use impressionistic 
methods buttressed by long experience with military morale problems. In 
assessing the state of morale, they use as indices the frequency of listless- 
ness, lack of initiative, fighting between soldiers, sickness rates, absences 
without leave, complaints, prisoners in guardhouse, lack of comradeship, 
general military inefficiency, petty thievery, insubordination, gambling 
cliques, night prowling, and similar signs of dissatisfaction. 


V. GOVERNMENT RESEARCH IN BRITAIN 


For purposes of comparison with another democratic state, a brief 
description of the work of the War-Time Social Survey of the British 
Ministry.of Information may be of interest, especially in view of the fact 
that the empirical social sciences are on the whole less developed in Eng- 
land than in the United States and because, hitherto, the British govern- 
ment has been somewhat less sympathetic to social science research than 
has been the case on this side of the ocean. 

When the war broke out in September, 1939, the Ministry of Informa- 
tion requested the British Institute of Public Opinion to make a monthly 
survey of attitudes toward the war. A short time after the commencement 
of this service, the Ministry of Information was reorganized and the regu- 
lar survey for the Ministry of the British Institute of Public Opinion was 
discontinued. The British Institute of Public Opinion was asked to in- 
form the Ministry of any interesting results which might turn up and on 
several occasions the Institute has been given special commissions, e.g., 
on the number of persons wearing gas masks. Mass-Observation was also 
called upon twice to make surveys for the Ministry. At the same time the 
Ministry set up a reporting service which drew on the observations of 
policemen, teachers, social workers, city officials, and volunteer inform- 
ants. 
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In April, 1940, the Ministry of Information established the War-Time 
Social Survey under the direction of several teachers of business adminis- 
tration and market research at the London School of Economics. The 
field staff which now totals about eighty was originally composed of mar- 
ket-research interviewers. Later when changes were made in interviewing 
techniques, social workers came to have a more prominent role in the in- 
terviewing staff. Teams of social workers and of market-research inter- 
viewers work independently on the same problems as a means of checking 
each other. When the survey first began, the questions were highly for- 
malized and the answers were categorized in advance in a schematic way; 
with further experience, the questions were stated in a way which allowed 
for more freedom in response. Once gathered, the free answers are classi- 
fied and analyzed quantitatively. 

Interviewees are chosen from the polling lists and considerable caution 
is exercised to insure the representativeness of the sample for the areas 
under investigation. Because the rural areas are somewhat disregarded, 
the War-Time Social Survey does not claim that its results are valid for 
the entire population but only for the groups explicitly designated. No 
attempt is made to construct a panel of interviewees for the determina- 
tion of trends. Trends in opinion as indicated by differences in response 
to the same question asked over a period of time is, however, a major 
concern of the Survey. The results of the interviews of the Survey are 
cross-tabulated with age, sex, occupation, social class, and income class. 

In addition to the work of the Ministry of Information in the discovery 
of attitudes, the British Broadcasting Corporation Audience Research 
Department conducts a daily survey of radio audience attitudes and lis- 
tening behavior. The sample varies in size from four hundred to eight 
hundred and is asserted to be representative of the entire population. 
Listeners are interrogated with regard to their attitudes toward specific 
programs, the extent to which they listen to the same program series, the 
extent to which they listen to foreign broadcasts, etc. (The services of the 
personnel of the British Institute of Public Opinion are used in this sur- 
vey.) All information gathered is made available to the Ministry of In- 
formation. The British Broadcasting Corporation also conducts a foreign 
broadcast monitoring service which records, transcribes, and digests for- 
eign broadcasts much as the Federal Communications Commission Moni- 
toring Service does in the United States. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


OGBURN AND NIMKOFF 


In my opinion your reviewer is too “rough” on the Ogburn and Nimkoff 
textbook.! I am not acquainted with either of the authors, nor have I ever used 
the book in a course; but the review stirred me to re-read the book more care- 
fully (which is perhaps an acknowledgment that the review fulfilled its proper 
function). I cannot find substantiation for some of the criticisms aimed at the 
treatment (maybe this indicates that each reader brings to printed pages some 
of his own “meanings”). For example, the reviewer writes that the content of 
Parts I, II, III “is biased in that the greater part of the emphasis is placed 
upon the influence of geographical environment upon culture, and upon the 
conditioning functions of culture, heredity, and the group upon personality de- 
velopment and disorganization.”’ Perhaps I don’t get the full meaning; but I 
cannot find evidence for the first half of the charge (that the greater part of the 
emphasis is placed upon the influence of geographical environment upon cul- 
ture), and I interpret the second half of the charge to contradict the first—i.e., 
I cannot see how the content is biased both by emphasis on geographic environ- 
ment and at the same time by emphasis on nongeographic factors. 

Some of the other criticisms seem to constitute an unnecessarily minute cata- 
logue of disagreements, many of which would apply not merely to the book under 
review, but to dozens of other standard textbooks. For example, the use of the 
phrase “‘social institutions” comes in for a spanking (“as if institutions could be 
other than ‘social’ ”’); but many reputable textbooks are “guilty” of the same 
usage.? 

The issue seems to center around the purposes of such a textbook. Whether 
an introductory textbook should be a “‘systematic”’ treatise (and seemingly there 
is still much honest disagreement among sociologists over various systems of 
‘‘principles””) or whether it should be as broad as the book under review is a 
question on which experts may disagree; certainly, both approaches would seem 
to have shortcomings for introductory courses. But I should judge that such 


* This Journal, XLVII (July, 1941), 115-19. 


2 Dawson and Gettys, The Main Characteristics of Social Institutions, p. 80, and 
others. 
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a broad, general book would serve a useful function in many colleges where the 
sophomore introductory course is not mainly an introduction to theoretical analy- 
sis of society for future majors but for the majority of the students is their first 
and last contract with sociology. The question comes down to the place in “gen- 
eral education” of an elementary sociology course (and Ido not mean a Fresh- 
man “social science orientation’’). 

Lest I seem to “take a generally adverse attitude toward this ambitious and 
honest” review, I hasten to add that I am in agreement on many points! For 
example, I heartily concur with the reviewer that the pictures of dogs and men, 
side by side, to illustrate glandular influences (Pl. II, facing p. 206) comes “very 
close to leaving erroneous impressions.” 

SAMUEL CLAYTON NEWMAN 


University of Louisville 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


The Committee for National Morale.—The second edition of German 
Psychological Warfare, prepared by L. Farago, G. W. Allport, E. G. Bor- 
ing, F. L. Ruch, K. Young, e¢ al., has just been printed. Certain changes 
in the text have been made, and a valuable Glossary has been added. 
The book is obtainable through the Committee at 51 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City, at $2.50 per copy. 

The Committee is a nonprofit organization devoted to research bearing 
on both military and civilian morale. Among other projects now under 
way are those on German military strategy, on Russian military psychol- 
ogy, on religious factors in morale, and on the techniques of fifth colum- 
nists. 


University of Denver—A National Opinion Research Center has been 
established at the University of Denver. The Center is sponsored jointly 
by the university and the (Marshall) Field Foundation, Inc., of New York. 
The purposes of the new Center are to establish the first nonprofit, non- 
commercial organization to measure public opinion in the United States. 
The Center will make available to the university a graduate department 
devoted to the new science of public opinion measurement. 

Harry H. Field, who has been associated with Dr. George Gallup for 
six years, will have active charge of the Center. Among the directors of 
the Center are Hadley Cantril, director of the Office of Public Opinion 
Research and professor of psychology at Princeton; Gordon W. Allport, 
associate professor of psychology at Harvard; and Samuel A. Stouffer, of 
the University of Chicago. 


Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services —The Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services was established by executive order of the 
President on September 3, 1941. Among the other duties of this office are 
the studying and planning of measures designed to assure adequate health 
and welfare to the citizens of the nation and the co-ordination of studies 


and surveys made by federal departments and agencies with respect to 
these fields. 
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NOTES 


American Council on Public A ffairs.—The American Council on Public 
Affairs has appointed a number of new advisory boards in connection with 
its enlarged publication program. The members of the advisory board on 
sociology are: William F. Ogburn, R. M. MaclIver, Read Bain, Mark 
May, Harold A. Phelps, E. A. Ross, Dean Charles W. Pipkin, Bruce 
Melvin, Willard Waller, Abraham Epstein, and Paul Kellogg. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association.—The nineteenth annual met- 
ing of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, an organization for 
the study and treatment of behavior and its disorders, will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, on February 19-21, 1942. Copies of 
the preliminary program will be sent upon request. A registration fee 
will be charged for nonmembers. 


American Public Welfare Association—The Sixth Annual Round 
Table Conference of the American Public Welfare Association will be held 
in Washington, December 12-14. The headquarters of the association 
will be at the Mayflower Hotel. 


American Sociological Society—The American Sociological Society 
will hold its thirty-sixth annual meeting in New York City, December 
27-29. The headquarters of the society will be at the Roosevelt Hotel. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial FoundationmAmong the 1941 
awards of the Foundation which are of special interest to sociologists are 
those to Dr. Edward Prince Hutchinson, demographer of the Library of 
Congress, for research into the socioeconomic significance of population; 
and to Mr. Gustavus Myers, historian, New York City, for the prepara- 
tion of a book on the sources of bigotry in the United States. 


Southern Conference on Tomorrow’s Children.—The Southern Confer- 
ence on Tomorrow’s Children was held at Nashville, Tennessee, October 
30, 31, and November 1. Among the papers given was one on “ Fertility 
Trends” by Pascal K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems. 


Virginia State Planning Board.—John Clausen has accepted an ap- 
pointment as research associate and will be engaged on the Board’s popu- 
lation study. 
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University of Alabama.—Harold L. Geisert has been granted a leave of 
absence and is now in Washington. 

Robert H. Talbert, formerly at Hollins College in Virginia, has been 
appointed instructor in sociology. 

Howard H. Harlan, who was on leave of absence last year, has returned 
to the department of sociology. 


Asheville College-—Joseph H. Bunzel has been appointed to give work 
in sociology and to co-ordinate studies with reference to the needs of the 
community. 


Beloit College.—Lloyd V. Ballard has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, during which time he will serve as assistant director of the Division 
of Child Welfare, Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare. 


Birmingham-Southern College.—A. B. Briggs has accepted an appoint- 
ment as head of the department of sociology. 


Denison University.—Professor Frederick G. Detweiler will be on leave 
of absence during the fall semester, during which time his place will be 
filled by Mr. Carl A. Nissen. 


Harvard University.—Carle C. Zimmerman is on leave from Harvard 
to serve as captain in the Infantry, United States Army. He is now motor 
transportation officer for the harbor defenses of Portland. He is stationed 
at Fort Williams, Maine. 


Hobart College-—Dr. Leo Srole, assistant professor of sociology and 
anthropology, has been appointed acting chairman of the department of 
economics and sociology. He replaces Professor James Mickle Williams, 
who retired last year. The staff of the department include Mr. Carl Beck 
Taylor, Dr. Brooks Otis, and Mr. Stewart M. Jamieson. 


Indiana University —Dr. Werner S. Landecker, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed instructor in sociology at Indiana 
University. 

Dr. A. B. Hollingshead is now on a leave of absence. 


Laval University (Quebec).—M. Jean-Charles Falardeau, who recently 
received his licentiate in philosophy and social science at Laval Univer- 
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sity, Quebec, has been granted a Fellowship of the Royal Society of Can- 
ada to study sociology and anthropology at the University of Chicago. 


Louisiana State University.—Carl M. Rosenquist, of the University of 
Texas, will serve as visiting professor during the sessions 1941-42. 


University of Michigan.—Richard C. Fuller taught during the summer 
session at Northern State Teachers’ College at Marquette. 


University of Mississippi.—Dr. Paul B. Foreman, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, taught both terms of the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

New appointments in the department of sociology included Mr. S. Earl 
Grigsby, formerly of Cornell University, and Mr. Gilbert Avery Sanford, 
formerly of the University of Michigan. Both Mr. Grigsby and Mr. San- 
ford have the rank of assistant professor. 

The staff of the department of sociology is co-operating with the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics of the State Board of Health in preparing a de- 
cennial audit of Mississippi vital statistics. 


Mississippi State College-—Robert N. Ford has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of sociology. 


University of Nebraska.—Ivan L. Little, formerly a graduate student of 
the University of Nebraska, and Daniel Glaser, formerly a student of the 
University of Chicago, have been appointed teaching assistants in the 
department of sociology. 


New York University.—Frederic M. Thrasher has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Society for the Prevention of Crime in 
New York City. 


University of Pennsyluania.—James H. S. Bossard has been elected 
chairman of the social science division in the graduate school. 


Pennsylvania State College—Dr. Seth W. Russell is now lieutenant in 
the Chaplains Corps of the United States Naval Reserve. At present he is 
stationed in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Mr. Richard G. Davis, formerly a graduate student at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has taken Dr. Russell’s place as instructor in sociology. 

Mr. Edward Abramson has been appointed a graduate assistant in 
charge of a half-time course load in sociology. 
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Sweet Briar College-—Dr. Collerohe Krassovsky will teach courses in 
sociology during the year 1941-42. 


University of Texas.—Mr. J. A. Moore, formerly at the Texas College 
of Mines, has been appointed instructor in sociology. 

Dr. Walter Coutu has taken the place of Professor Carl M. Rosen- 
quist, who is on leave of absence. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Dinko Tomasié has been appointed the chief aide of the Ban 
(viceroy and governor) of Croatia in exile. The Ban is the head of a diplo- 
matic mission now in the United States. 
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Kleines Lehrbuch des Positivismus: Einfiihrung in die empiristische Wis- 
senschaftsauffassung. By RICHARD VON Mises. The Hague: W. P. 
Van Stockum & Zoon; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
Pp. 467. $5.50. 

This first volume of the book series of the Library of Unified Science 
offers a systematic survey of epistemological problems from the stand- 
point of those contemporary trends of thought which are usually desig- 
nated as ‘“‘logical positivism” or “logical empiricism.’”’ The author—a 
distinguished mathematician formerly of the University of Berlin—is, 
more specifically, allied with the ‘‘moderate”’ wing of the ‘‘Vienna Circle,” 
represented by such writers as Moritz Schlick and Philipp Frank, rather 
than with its “extreme” tendency to which—at least until recently— 
Rudolph Carnap and Otto Neurath were supposed to belong. 

The treatise at hand surpasses in scope such preceding expositions as 
those of A. J. Ayer and J. R. Weinberg: it deals with logic and mathemat- 
ics, the natural and the social sciences, metaphysics and axiology, and 
art. While the width of the expanse to be covered necessitates much cur- 
soriness in the treatment of intricate problems, the author is very suc- 
cessful in the succinct presentation of the contents and wider relevance of 
many nuclear issues. One may especially refer to his lucid treatment of 
the discussion between “‘formalism’”’ and “‘intuitionism”’ in mathematics 
of causality and probability (on which topic the author is an outstanding 
authority), and of the syntactic and semantic characteristics of ‘“‘axiomati- 
zation.” In dealing with this latter problem the author discovers as well 
as postulates a tendency toward the application of the Mach-Hilbert pro- 
cedure in all sciences; and in this connection he can point to current re- 
formulations—and current insights into the logical nature of past re- 
formulations—of economic theory along these lines. 

The attention of the social scientist is particularly drawn toward Part V 
of the treatise in which our domain is being discussed. Dr. von Mises con- 
centrates his efforts here on the refutation of certain types of the “‘dual- 
istic’”’ position which asserts the existence of differences ‘‘in principle’’ be- 
tween the natural and the social sciences. In the course of this refutation 
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he surveys a number of the epistemological problems arising in various 
branches of the social sciences. The value of this survey would have been 
enhanced if the author had taken into account more amply than he did 
the research advances of the past decades (cf. pp. 280-85). In contrast to 
his affirmation, it would seem quite safe to say that recent developments 
in economic theory have included a rather rapid movement toward a 
consensus on certain central problems which had stood in the center of the 
combat area of nineteenth-century economics. One misses, furthermore, 
the treatment of certain topics of great interest, such as those connected 
with ‘‘quantification’’ in the social sciences, those arising out of the multi- 
plicity of ‘observational standpoints” employed, and those concerning 
the empiricist redefinition of certain key terms with a rather dubious 
past, eS y “unconscious” (to which only a brief allusion is made on 
p. 266). 

In the author’s discussion of “logical behaviorism” (pp. 263-65) one 
might desire a more explicit emphasis on the distinction between (1) 
syntactic analyses of the current language of psychology and (2) pro- 
posals for a “‘reformed”’ language of this science. (Cf. the author’s allu- 
sions to this distinction on pp. 158-59). An analysis of the first kind may, 
as the author maintains, yield the result that some of the current primi- 
tive terms of psychology are “‘introspective.”’ Nevertheless one’s postu- 
lates (of the second kind) for the language of psychology may include a 
demand for the elimination of such terms, perhaps in the interest of the 
maximization of intersubjective agreement in the ascription of psycho- 
logical predicates to given time-space points. One might also prefer a 
sharper elaboration of the decisive distinction between (1) ‘“‘physicalistic’”’ 
sentences which introduce a given ‘‘psychological’’ term into the language 
and (2) “‘physicalistic” sentences which assert something about the condi- 
tions under which the referent of this ‘‘psychological” term will be found 
in a given time-space point. 

The treatment of history by Dr. von Mises raises a number of signifi- 
cant points. First of all, the author maintains—at least by implication— 
the existence of some not entirely irrelevant distinctions between “‘his- 
tory” and “‘social science’’; but he does not indicate wherein they lie. He 
rejects—or at least minimizes the validity of—the often advanced thesis 
that there is a differential in the “generality” of the assertions of history 
as against social science. In doing so he enunciates the extreme thesis— 
often held by nonempiricists—that ‘‘the text of a historical description, in 
its major lines as well as in its details .... is always based on a theory 
of the events involved ....”’ (p. 246). Now the author is certainly cor- 
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rect in pointing out that sometimes ‘‘universal propositions” are used 
in the interpretation of ‘‘sources’’; and that some “‘particular propositions 
tions’’ of history even imply “‘universal propositions” about the events 
they are referring to. (This is evidently the case for a “particular proposi- 
tion” of history according to which a given event in a given time-point 
“‘caused’”’ some other event.) But these arguments do not seem to suffice 
for the demonstration of the author’s assertion that each historical de- 
scription is ‘‘a theory of the event in question” (p. 245). In attempting to 
adduce additional proofs for this contention the author engages in a num- 
ber of considerations which seem open to doubt. (1) It is not easily in- 
telligible why the usually high ambiguity of historical sentences should 
entail—as the author seems to assert (p. 245)—the aforementioned thesis. 
(2) It may be granted that the acceptance of certain “universal proposi- 
tions” by a historian may influence his selection of certain subject mat- 
ters for study and hence the production of certain “particular proposi- 
tions’’ about them (cf. pp. 234-35). But it does not seem to follow there- 
from that the “‘particular propositions” finally arrived at logically imply 
the “universal propositions” with which the researcher started out. (3) 
One may agree with the author (cf. pp. 234-35) that most of the predi- 
cates which the historian ascribes to a certain space-time point are such 
that they can be truly ascribed to a considerable number of such points 
(i.e., that history usually deals with events which repeat themselves). 
But it does not seem to follow therefrom that all or any of these predi- 
cates are introduced into the language used by ‘“‘sentences of generalized 
form’’; nor does it follow that all or any of them occur in sentences of this 
latter form.? (4) Finally, Dr. von Mises refers to the fact that one indubi- 
table proposition of history is that history has been very frequently 
‘‘rewritten,”’ “even in the absence of new source materials” (pp. 245-46). 
But it is difficult to see how this could serve to ‘“‘prove’’—as the author as- 
serts—or for that matter disprove, his central contention concerning the 
syntactic ineliminability of ‘‘theoretical’’ components from all historical 
sentences. One wonders whether the author would draw similar conclu- 
sions from the past vicissitudes of epistemology which were evidently only 
in part related to changes in the structure of its subject matter. 

Dr. von Mises’ opus constitutes a significant addition to the literature 
of empiricism. Particularly in the social sciences, where anti-empiricist 
attitudes are so conspicuously represented, expositions of this level of 


«Cf. R. Carnap, “Testability and Meaning,’’ Philosophy of Science (1936-37), III, 
420-71; IV, 1-40. 
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excellence may in some measure contribute to the eventual confirmation 
of D’Alembert’s prognosis which the author accepts against all contem- 
porary “negativism’’—“‘La raison finira par avoir raison.” 


N. C. LEITES 
University of Chicago 


English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century. By Grorce C. Homans. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+478. $4.50. 
This is a book that has been waiting a long time to be written. Its ap- 

pearance at last is worth a hearty welcome. The study of the village com- 
munities of medieval England the author gives us is a little difficult to 
classify, not because its subject matter is esoteric, but because its appeal 
should be so wide. Several things, however, can be said of it right off. It 
is sociology of the best tradition; it will be of as much interest to histori- 
ans; it isa first-rate ethnological or social-anthropological study of a peas- 
ant people, who in this case, as the author amply demonstrates, are the 
cultural ancestors of a large segment of American life and institutions; it 
is the most complete statement of the methods and point of view of the 
modern American followers of Pareto, which gives it considerable theo- 
retical interest; and it is written in an English at once swift, precise, and 
polished. 

The book draws fully from the secondary sources which have plowed 
the late medieval field so thoroughly, but it also makes a new use of the 
manorial rolls and other primary records of the feudal period. It is writ- 
ten thus against a thorough background of historical scholarship, even to 
making apt quotation of the English literature of the day. But it is more 
than just another description of the feudal system, and more, too, than 
the painstaking accounts of medieval life that have appeared in recent 
years, such as those of Coulton or Bennett. It is a full-fledged attempt to 
trace that life to its roots in the custom and organization of the villages, 
farms, families, and churches of the age. Medieval English community 
life in the open-field country, with its manors and large villages, with their 
division of fields, their commons, their village agricultural officers, their 
co-operative work patterns, and their regulation of customary rights and 
duties in the memorial courts, is analyzed as a living form of society and 
a thriving folk culture. 

Homans does not neglect feudal law and ideology. He is well aware of 
the complications of feudal tenure and services, and he gives us a compre- 
hensive picture of the relations of the various estates. But he makes use 
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of the records, particularly the manorial ‘“‘custumals,”’ as case materials 
for the methods of agriculture, the organization of work, the customary 
practices and relationships of the husbandmen, and the rights and services 
of the villeins. All these make for an integrated community bound by cus- 
tomary personal ties in which we hear more of the self-regulation of the 
village community and its connection with its lord and its priest than we 
do of homage, military service, and monastic tenure. That is as it should 
be, of course, in an analysis of fundamental institutions; but it is of partic- 
ular value for lawyers and historians to see and to derive a more precise 
view of those “inarticulate major premises” of custom and human rela- 
tionship in social organization that lie behind the legal formulas and the 
political forms they seek to analyze. In this regard the discrepancy 
Homans describes between the legal fiction of the powers of the lord and 
the servile status of the villeins and the actualities of village custom goes 
far in illuminating other more modern developments of the law. 

Of very considerable interest, too, is the connection Homans draws be- 
tween medieval institutions of the village community of the open-field 
country and the latter-day town organization of the New England colon- 
ists in America. He traces, for example, town officers such as the fence- 
viewer back into such village officials as the hayward, and finds a direct 
descent from the medieval co-operative ‘‘love-boon” or ‘‘bene,” com- 
munal work carried out, like other customary obligations, sometimes for 
lord or priest as well as for fellow-villagers, in the Yankee “‘bee.’”’ It is very 
heartening to find in such work as this a fusion of historical sense with 
sociological insight and with an appreciation of the folk-culture character 
of institutions. 

The book is thus deserving of interest as well for the theoretical posi- 
tion it takes. Gone are all the academic distinctions separating the dis- 
ciplines of social science. The book draws from and contributes to sociol- 
ogy—the over-all organization of society, its structures, its classes, and its 
articulation of institutions. It does as much with anthropology, with all 
the ethnologist’s delight in the minutiae of particular custom and his 
sense of the whole configuration they make up. It makes a suggestive 
comparison of the structure of medieval agriculture with the organization 
of industrial mass-production today. It offers a stimulating, though not 
entirely new, analysis of the social role of the symbolism of the medieval 
church and the function of its rituals in maintaining the sentiments of 
village social organization. In all this, the book insists, as this reviewer 
has also insisted, that the study of society and of man’s behavior in it is as 
wide as the possibilities of observing human action and hearing uttered 
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human attitudes. But here the insistence is not a verbal one. Homans 
does not argue the point; he demonstrates it. Only in the last chapters 
does he present the conceptual scheme that has enabled him to organize 
all these ‘‘areas’’ of observation. 

Homans’ conceptual scheme is that of the Paretists. The reviewer does 
not happen to share his complete acceptance of that scheme, and the 
readers of the book need not either. But the book loses nothing thereby. 
For Homans does not labor his scheme and he uses it properly. In fact, his 
use of it confirms a lesson that sociology badly needs. Whatever the 
scheme, as long as it is at once wide enough to embrace all human inter- 
action and all human expression of sentiment (or “‘attitude” or ‘‘value” or 
what you will), as long as it is precise enough to test against the actual 
stuff of human custom, then, as in this book, the technical vocabulary the 
author uses matters not a whit, always provided the English in which he 
writes is lucid enough to let the reader see the facts to which his terms 
refer. And, whatever else he may have done, Homans has certainly shown 
an ample command of that sort of English. 


ConrAD M, ARENSBERG 
Brooklyn College 


The Unemployed Man and His Family: The Effect of Unemployment upon 
the Status of the Man in Fifty-nine Families. By M1RRA KOMAROVSKY, 
with an Introduction by Paut FELIx LAZARSFELD. New York: Dry- 
den Press, Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+163. $1.75. 


This is an important monograph, both substantively and methodoiogi- 
cally. The reviewer believes it constitutes a milestone in the development 
of sound sociological research. 

Dr. Komarovsky’s study is a project of the International Institute of 
Social Research and is a continuation of the Studien iiber Autoitét und 
Familie published in 1936 by that institute under the editorship of Dr. 
Max Horkheimer. The specific problem was to determine the effect of un- 
employment of the male breadwinner on his authority in the family. The 
data consist of documents derived from interviews with fifty-nine families 
on relief in an industrial city near New York. The interviews were ob- 
tained under the pretext of an interest in problems of bringing up children 
during the depression. At least three members of each family were inter- 
viewed—the father, the mother, and usually the oldest child. 

The most general results of the study are as follows: In only thirteen 
of the fifty-nine cases was there loss of authority due to unemployment. 
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There seem to be three patterns here: crystallization of the husband’s 
previously inferior status, breakdown of the husband’s more or less coer- 
cive control, and weakening of the husband’s authority over a loving wife. 
From the point of view of pre-depression husband-wife relations the re- 
sults are: where the wife has loved and admired the husband for his own 
sake, his authority is rarely diminished because of unemployment; where 
her attitudes toward him were only instrumental before, his authority is 
diminished by loss of employment in two-thirds of the cases. It is also 
discovered that personal deterioration in the husband because of unem- 
ployment has little effect upon his status when the wife’s original attitude 
was one of love and admiration, but such deterioration always entails loss 
of authority when the wife’s attitude was instrumental. 

On the methodological side one of the contributions of this study is the 
formulation of the process called ‘‘discerning.”’ This constitutes a system- 
atic attempt to validate the facts and relations set forth by those inter- 
viewed. The interviewer asks for more detail on important points; he 
cross-checks the statements from one family member with those from an- 
other; he seeks for the “experienced interconnection” between any change 
in family relations and unemployment. The analyst tests the alleged 
causal connection by examining whether the alleged causal factor has 
been present at other times without producing the result, or the alleged 
result has existed without the alleged causal factor. The analyst also at- 
tempts to test for psychological consistency. And finally he explores 
possible alternative explanations and considers whether they have equal 
logical and psychological standing with the causal connection stated. This 
careful procedure of ‘‘discerning”’ appears to have been faithfully carried 
out, and the analysis is greatly strengthened thereby. Though none of the 
elements of this procedure are new, their combination in a systematic 
whole is a welcome contributicn to sociological method. 

A most surprising slip in a study generally so excellent is the failure to 
square the definition and the use of the term “‘authority.”’ It is defined 
(p. 9) as “‘relative power exercised by one individual over another.”’ But 
on the very next page it is said: ‘““The deterioration of the man’s author- 
ity was defined as decline in the willingness of the family to accept his 
control whether or not he succeeded in maintaining it through added co- 
ercion.”” In other words relative power exercised in terms of coercion is 
not authority. And this is actually the way the term is used throughout 
the study. All that needs to be changed is the original definition. 

But such a minor flaw should not blind us to the great merit of this 
study. The author has delimited her problem carefully, come at it with 
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suggestive theory in mind, developed sound techniques of investigation 
and analysis, and reached important sociological conclusions. It is seldom 
we can say as much of studies in our field. 
RoBertT C, ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


New Haven Negroes: A Social History. By RoBERT AUSTIN WARNER. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+309. $3.50. 


Mr. Warner has given us an excellent study which lives up to its sub- 
title, ‘‘a social history.”” The picture, although local, is always shown 
against the background of the changing social, economic, and ideological 
forces in the national scene. Furthermore, in the choice of illustrative 
material, the author seems to have succeeded very well in selecting ‘“‘typi- 
cal” or ‘‘average’’ items. He has not burdened the account with detail 
for the sake of detail, nor has he favored the more sensational items. 

New Haven Negroes opens with a discussion of ‘‘class and caste in New 
Haven and the economic influences for change’’ in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early nineteenth century. The following chapter deals with 
abolitionism as an attack on caste. Abolitionism wrought some changes 
in the political status of Connecticut Negroes and provoked a war which 
led to the emancipation of the southern slaves, and yet the popular “‘atti- 
tude toward caste had changed hardly at all.” In further historical chap- 
ters Warner traces the rise of New Haven Negro society; the time of ‘‘jubi- 
lee,’’ i.e., emancipation; the background of the newcomers to New Haven 
society, newcomers from the South and from the West Indies; and the 
gains and losses of the transitional period, 1865-1900. The last third of 
the book is devoted to the recent and contemporary scene. ‘“Negro New 
Haven’”’ shows excellent insight into the structure and activities of pres- 
ent-day Negro society. ‘“The Workaday World”’ traces the Negro’s strug- 
gle to earn a living in a situation in which the odds against him are in some 
respects worse than they were in an earlier generation. Here, as elsewhere 
in the urban communities of the North, the Negro has suffered from dis- 
placement from traditional occupations, from mechanization, from labor 
union policy, and from competition with the European immigrant. ‘Only 
a few Negro New Haveners.... have saved small estates. Most die 
penniless.”’ The final chapter, ‘“Twentieth-Century Opinion and Prac- 
tice,” is not so much a summary and evaluation as a continuation of the 
preceding chapter. The book ends on a note of advice to Negroes: “‘.... 
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They must bestir themselves... . they must think boldly and walk in the 
forefront of social movements. And they must join if they would share.” 

Strange to say, the social history of the Negro in the North has never 
been adequately treated. More books like New Haven Negroes would help 
to remedy this deficiency. Warner shows a good grasp of his materials 
and has written this work with relatively few signs of race or class bias. 
As a historian he has profited by training in sociology and by contact with 
such able students of Negro life as Hortense Powdermaker and John Dol- 
lard. 


Guy B. JoHNSON 
University of North Carolina 


Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease. By BENJAMIN MALZBERG. 

Utica, N.Y.: State Hospitals Press, 1940. Pp. iv+360. $2.50. 

The excellent statistical studies of mental disease by Pollock and 
Malzberg, of the New York Department of Public Welfare, are well known 
by scientific workers in this field. This book stands head and shoulders 
above the other recently published statistical analyses of mental disease, 
namely, Landis and Page’s Modern Society and Mental. Disease and Day- 
ton’s New Facts on Mental Disorder, in terms of its careful handling of the 
statistics and the sober tone of its interpretations. Here Dr. Malzberg 
brings together some of his statistical studies, based exclusively on New 
York figures and previously published in various scientific journals, which 
show the relationship between various types of mental disease and certain 
individual attributes such as age, marital status, nativity, race, and birth 
order. In addition, he examines the probability of mental disease for dif- 
ferent age and sex groups in the population, in relation to type of environ- 
ment, the influence of economic factors upon mental health, and the re- 
sults of the insulin treatment for dementia praecox patients. It is hardly 
necessary within the short space of this review to indicate all his carefully 
tabulated findings inasmuch as they have been available for some time in 
his previously published articles. However, two facts which his study 
brings out are worthy of note in terms of the practical problems involved 
in the treatment and care of persons with mental disease. First, mental 
disease is on the increase principally as a result of the increasing age of the 
population, which is in turn related to the improvement of physical health. 
Second, he finds that insulin shock therapy has brought remarkable re- 
sults in the recovery and improvement of dementia praecox patients. This 
latter fact, if it can be substantiated by further observation and study, 
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interjects a hopeful note in the problem, especially as this psychosis repre- 
sents the major burden in the state care of the mentally diseased. He con- 
cludes on an optimistic note by pointing out that it is now possible by pre- 
ventive work to reduce those psychoses attributed to alcohol and syphilis. 
He also suggests that a return toa less urbanized existence would make for 
an improvement in mental health but does not attempt to indicate how 
this might be brought about. 

This book should prove valuable to all interested students of the vari- 
ous problems which the occurrence of mental disease presents. It may 
serve as a stimulus to those states which are still somewhat backward in 
record-keeping by showing the value of careful statistical information as a 
prelude to analyzing, understanding, and treating the many problems as- 
sociated with mental disease. Dr. Malzberg might have performed a 
valuable service to social science if he had brought together in a chapter 
the numerous hypotheses which his statistical analyses suggest. Such 
hypotheses relative to the potency of social factors, if stated in a fashion 
in which they could be given certain crucial tests which might prove or 
disprove them, would have been of tremendous value to students in this 
field and more valuable than the several vague allusions to the significance 
of such factors. However, it can be said without any misgivings that Dr. 
Malzberg has performed a valuable service to the developing field of social 
psychiatry by bringing his studies together in this compact volume. 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 


Skeleton of Justice. By EpitH ROPER and Ciara LEISER. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 346. $3.00. 


According to her story, Edith Roper served as court correspondent for 
the Nazi Ministry of Justice from 1936 to 1939. Since she was one of the 
few correspondents who were allowed to enter any courtroom, she was 
given a deep insight into the mechanism of Nazi administration of crimi- 
nal justice. In this book she reports on a part of her knowledge. 

Roughly speaking, criminal justice in Naziland has become a political 
weapon which spreads terror and disgrace’ on the morally defenseless and 
legally disarmed opponents of the regime. Evidence of this misuse are the 


* The sex trials against Catholic priests were suddenly stopped when thousands of 
readers canceled their subscriptions of Nazi papers because they could not bear any 
more to read all the disgusting details. Ordinarily the Nazi courts exclude public and 
press at the least hint of sex matters and sex perversions. 
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religious, the Jewish, and the Communist show trials. Criminal justice has 
further ceased to be a safeguard afforded to the conquered and subdued 
non-Nazi masses. It has finally become a system which protects the crimi- 
nal party-member as long as the faith to his party leader is unchallenged. 
Indeed, when a scandal cannot be hushed up any more, the incredible 
indulgence is reversed into an equally incredible, brutal, and undiscerning 
“‘purge.”’ This state of anarchy which maintains at the same time a propa- 
ganda-built front of stern orderliness is elucidated by the fact that the 
Nazi mayor of Berlin contended in an official announcement that 36,000 
people had disappeared from Berlin in one single year. A police inspector 
told Mrs. Roper that these 36,000 people consisted mostly of murdered 
persons, some suicides, and some murderers in hiding.’ 

The book’s most suggestive chapters discuss the fact that the private 
morals and the personal conduct of the individual reflect the incessant 
pressure of a certain political philosophy. We hesitate to call it a “‘phi- 
losophy,” since it is more of an emotional disorder which is undergoing 
excusing rationalizations. The Nazis’ doctrine, their internal practice and 
international method of procedure glorify two things: success as the ulti- 
mate moral standard, and violence, ruthlessness, as the supreme and per- 
fect method of attaining this success. Nobody will wonder that a state 
which praises and practices terrorism as the one great motive force breeds 
terrorists in its midst; and the part of the book which deals with the rapid 
growth of juvenile murderers in the Nazi state deserves the most attentive 
study of the sociologist. A “‘stiff,”’ “flown” by a youthful murderer to his 
brother, says: “I intend to go down with colors flying . . . . audacity will 
conquer—the world belongs to the courageous. ... . I would prefer a hor- 
rible end to a horror without end” (pp. 298-300). 

It is a desperate youth, fundamentally nihilistic, without hope, destruc- 
tive and autodestructive, which the Nazi state of the last eight years has 
succeeded in raising. Their slogan is “live dangerously,” and they are de- 
termined to make life dangerous to their fellow-citizens too. I am inclined 
to think that the splendid military performance of the German youth 
must be explained to a great extent by this profound depression and te- 


2 These are the exact words of the police officer: ‘“These 36,000 have disappeared 
without a trace. Had they died a natural death we would know about it. That’s what 
death certificates are for. People who move or are sent to concentration camps are 
registered by at least three to five authorities. These 36,000 are not registered any- 
where; they have simply disappeared. We have to assume that the majority were 
murdered, the others committed suicide and the rest are murderers themselves, in hiding 
somewhere” (p. 324). 
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dium vitae and must be regarded as a sort of self-terrorization of over- 
terrorized human beings. 

According to a German official quoted by Mrs. Roper, there were in 
1938 about twenty legal executions a day in Germany. This wave of state- 
imposed death has stripped the death penalty of all its deterrent force. 
The emptiness and futility of life in Germany has contributed to deflate 
the value of life, whether it is the lives of others or their own. It isa social 
organization in full and progressive decay, and its criminal justice must be 
regarded as a symptom and propelling force of this society which is falling 
asunder under the colors of victory and world-salvation. 


HANS VON HENTIG 
University of Colorado 


Revolutions and Dictatorships: Essays in Contemporary History. By HANS 
Koun. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 437. $3.50. 


These essays written before the outbreak of the war are timely. The 
author saw the dynamics of the Axis partners in proper perspective: he 
foresaw and forewarned. The last essay, ‘““The Totalitarian Crisis,”’ needs 
no revision. Dr. Kohn’s profound sympathy with the ‘“‘awakening”’ of 
(semi-) colonial peoples and his journalistic experiences make him a good 
observer. Among other topics the volume considers the Russian Revolu- 
tion, National Socialism, and the New Near East—Saudi Arabia, Pales- 
tine, and Turkey. 

The strength of these essays lies in the differentiation of dictatorships 
according to their social setting and historical function. The rational and 
progressive dictatorship of Kemal Ataturk and his successor is compared 
by implication to Napoleon’s dictatorship. It is an attempt to secularize 
and industrialize a “young” nation. The Bolshevik dictatorship is simi- 
larly viewed as one phase in the century-old process of Europeanization of 
Russia. Despite its “deadening dictatorship,” Dr. Kohn finds comfort in 
the solution of the ‘‘national question” in the federation of Soviet Repub- 
lics, the non-nationalist Soviet patriotism of a universalist and rational 
character. 

One possible weakness of the book may result from the pervading 
Geistesgeschichte. Persons and political movements, states, and nations 
are all explained by a series of ‘‘principles” of history: Messianism, Ti- 
tanism (with Napoleon a positive and Hitler a negative symbol). These 
are some of the dominating concepts which lend themselves to treatment 
by understanding. 
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This philosophy of intellectual continuity between National Socialism, 
on the one hand, and German Romanticism and Prussianism, e.g., be- 
stows a certain dignity on National Socialism which it may not have. 
What if National Socialism represents no such thoroughgoing continuity 
of specific nineteenth-century ideas but is an ever changing patchwork of 
contradictory ideologies? Why Prussianism and Romanticism, why not 
Darwinism and Superman and Socialism, why not Holy Roman Empire, 
Marx, and Wagner all in one? Naziism seems to me rather a problem of 
Kitsch, of tripe, which may exploit and abuse anything ad hoc, even Liber- 
alism and Christianity if fitting the Machiavellian propaganda. 


Hans H. GERTH 
University of Wisconsin 


Elements of Rural Sociology. By NEwELLt LERoy Stms. 3d ed. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1940. Pp. xii+690+Index. $3.75. 


A Study of Rural Society: Its Organization and Changes. By J. H. Kots 
and EpMUND DES. BRUNNER. Rev. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1940. Pp. xviii+694+ Index. $3.75. 

Young as our discipline may be when compared to the mother of the 
sciences, general sociology has mothered one lusty offspring, rural sociol- 
ogy. Already it has been suggested we have come in the course of evolu- 
tion from Galpin and Gillette’s first work to the second generation of rural 
sociologists and the textbooks they make. How lusty the infant is may be 
indicated by the fact that this is Sims’s third revision in twelve years and 
Kolb and Brunner’s second in five years. These revisions give the student 
an opportunity to check earlier positions against what one assumes are the 
trends in the field. In their emphasis and approach both volumes stand 
midway between the earlier work to which reference was made and the 
new formulation of the field emerging in such texts as those of Landis and 
T. Lynn Smith. 

Both books were firmly based on the rural community and both have 
retained that value, with Sims emphasizing historical treatment, and 
Kolb and Brunner devoted as ever to their rural villages. In response to 
the prevailing emphasis on rural relief, rehabilitation, and disadvantaged 
classes, Sims has added a chapter on the subject and re-written many sec- 
tions. In addition to a new chapter on rural youth, Kolb and Brunner 
have added materials on relief, agricultural programs, and public health 
and welfare. Sims is well based on sound theory, but both books have the 
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problem of integration with economic phases of the subject as in the dis- 
cussion of tenancy. 

As matters stand, both volumes have taken toll of the great mass of 
materials now flowing over the desks of rural sociologists. It seems hope- 
less, however, to expect a synthesis of all bulletins and special reports in a 
field so highly subsidized for research, and neither has attempted it. One 
always regrets to see books republished so close to decennial periods with- 
out the new census returns, but census releases never yet waited on pub- 
lishers’ schedules and vice versa. 

It may be suggested that the basic formulations in rural sociology now 
stand in the position held by texts in introductory sociology some years 
ago. Can the writers now formulate conceptions of structures, processes, 
and principles comparable to those of general sociology, or must they deal 
more largely with social problems in the rural field? One would hesitate to 
advise further specialization in an already overcrowded curriculum, but 
both these books might be better theoretical formulations if relieved of 
the necessity of keeping one eye on the problems course. 

Each of these volumes has earned and deserved acceptance at the 
hands of the teaching fraternity, for each in its own fashion is a contribu- 
tion to the arsenal of teaching materials and another step in that integra- 
tion of research that finally leads to the accepted formulation of new and 
growing disciplines. 

RUPERT B. VANCE 
University of North Carolina 


Bilingualism and Mental Development: A Study of the Intelligence and the 
Social Background of Bilingual Children in New York City. By SETH 
ARSENIAN. (‘“Teachers College Contributions to Education,” No. 712.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 164. $2.10. 


Primarily this is a report of an investigation into the relationship be- 
tween intelligence-test scores and the degree of bilingualism of Italian 
and Jewish school children in New York. The use of the Bilingual Sched- 
ule, developed by Hoffman in 1933, yielded a finer differentiation between 
the subjects than that found in most studies in this field, and the resulting 
‘bilingual scores” permitted a more rigid statistical handling of the data. 
The intelligence tests used were the Spearman Visual Perception Test, 
Part I, and the Pintner Non-language Test. Neither of these requires the 
use of language, since Dr. Arsenian wished to eliminate the factor of lan- 
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guage ability or understanding from his experimental situation. The in- 
fluence of socioeconomic status and length of residence in the United 
States was adequately controlled. The results of the study are summa- 
rized in the statement that ‘‘on the basis of the evidence of this research 
it is concluded that bilingualism does not influence—favorably or un- 
favorably—the mental development of bilingual children of ages 9 
through 14 in the various groups studied” (p. 123). 

The study was carefully conceived and executed, and the result is im- 
portant. Earlier investigations—the majority of which demonstrated the 
inferiority of bilingual children in the usual linguistic tests of intelligence 
—suffered from a fundamental ambiguity of interpretation. The inferior- 
ity could be explained as due to the handicap of inadequate knowledge of 
the language in which the test was administered, or it might represent an 
actual mental retardation. Arsenian’s finding that there is no demonstra- 
ble retardation when performance tests are used seems to him to eliminate 
the latter explanation. His position is certainly the more plausible one, 
but the relatively low correlations between linguistic and performance 
tests in a monoglot population must impose considerable caution in argu- 
ing from one type of test to the other. A significant next step in this field 
would seem to be a developmental study in which an attempt might be 
made to see how long the deleterious effect of bilingualism lasted in the 
case of the linguistic tests. It is important to know whether bilinguals are 
still at a disadvantage when they have had time to learn both their lan- 
guages with some thoroughness. 

In addition to describing his own investigation, Dr. Arsenian has per- 
formed the valuable service of summarizing the results of previous studies 
not only in the United States but in many other parts of the world as well. 
This is not the usual cursory survey, but a thorough, mature, and well- 
balanced analysis of the problems of bilingualism as they emerge from a 
critical analysis of the literature. It represents indispensable reading for 
those who wish to do further research in this field. 


Otto KLINEBERG 
Columbia University 


Americans in the Making. By WILLIAM CARLSON SMITH. New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., 1939. Pp. xvii+454. $3.75. 
Human migration to North America has been an object of public inter- 
est for more than a century. During the last fifty years the settlement and 
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adjustment of racial and ethnic groups on this continent has stimulated 

the development of the social sciences and the production of an extensive 

literature in which immigrants and their children form the central themes. 

In his Americans in the Making, Professor Smith has written one of the 

most readable books in this field. He has read widely, as documents and 

footnotes attest. Human interest and insight are enhanced by his wise 

selections from diaries, biographies, and autobiographies of immigrants 

and their children. This work demonstrates that a scientific treatise need 

not be uninteresting and unintelligible. 

This book aims not to develop a new approach to the study of im- 
migrant groups but to give a well-rounded presentation of the situations 
faced by immigrants and the agencies which participate in their adjust- 
ment and maladjustment. Much timely attention is given to the second 
generation. Henceforward, the second and succeeding generations seem 
destined to be the focus of attention in courses for which this book was 
written. 

The role of the immigrant “colony”’ receives rather limited attention. 
The movements from the first to successive ‘‘areas of settlement” are 
scarcely touched in this analysis. This weakens the author’s analysis of 
the immigrants’ own institutions which are naturally set in a “‘colony” 
matrix. Thus the institutional material is not well integrated and appears 
to be somewhat superficial. A similar criticism might be made with re- 
spect to American agencies facilitating the immigrants’ adjustment. The 
data on occupations which are linked so closely with the definition of social 
situations receive little or no attention. While the author suspects that 
the causes of immigration are complex, he deals with these causes topical- 
ly. They are not woven into a systematic analysis of the process of mobili- 
zation as it drew into its vortex first those at the rims and later those from 
the more isolated interiors of Old World continents. 

This book concludes with a eulogistic and anecdotal summary of some 
of the contributions that immigrants have made to the development of the 
economic and cultural life of America. Whether this contribution is more 
directly traceable to the dynamic opportunities of a new land of relatively 
open resources or to the particular heritages of older lands is left obscure 


in the author’s treatment. 
C. A. DAwWson 


McGill University 
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The Problem of Social Change. By NEWELL LERoy Srms. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1939. Pp. viiit+-477. $3.30. 


With forthright modesty, Professor Sims states in his Preface that he is 
not aware of any especially original contribution made by this book be- 
yond, perhaps, the special synthesis of the materials he is discussing. The 
book is avowedly a text and is to be judged as such. Professor Sims has 
summarized and distilled a vast amount of literature bearing on the sub- 
ject of social change and has grouped his materials with factors in social 
change (biologic, racial, and geographic determinism), the nature of social 
order and change, and the process of social change. 

No detailed comment is possible, but some general comments may be 
made. First, the book is concerned chiefly with theories of social change 
and factors related to change and not with social change itself in par- 
ticular instances. The treatment, except for a few illustrations, is not in 
terms of historical changes, nor is there any concern with the literature of 
experimental social psychology in relation to change. The effect of this is 
an abstractness that at times gives an impression of being rather highly 
“academic.” 

Second, the volume suffers from the condensation and oversimplifica- 
tion that such a cataloguing of material makes inevitable. One wonders, 
with textbooks of this type, if there is not an inescapable unfairness to 
authors whose works are drawn from. Can students obtain an adequate 
picture of an author’s well-rounded point of view through the approach 
utilized here? Would it be better to read one man thoroughly than a hun- 
dred in abstract and summary? This is a pedagogical question that text- 
books like this one invariably raise. If some synthesis is desirable, this 
book will be as useful as any other condensation of social theory, and it 
does have a conceptual focus—namely, social change. 

Third, the author’s point of view is not entirely apparent. By careful 
weighing and balancing he achieves a kind of neutrality that will be re- 
garded by some as commendable, by others as somewhat confusing. One 
suspects that Professor Sims himself holds to some generalized theory of 
cyclical change, since he ends the book with a section of the authoritarian- 
liberal cycle. But just how he reached this position and how the reader is 
to weigh all the factors and considerations that have been introduced, to 
the end that he also may achieve a working position for himself, is not 
clear. 

Finally, the method employed in such books inevitably places any 
author in a dubiously authoritarian position: he presents an epitome or a 
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selection of someone’s thinking and he comments upon it, perhaps even 
calling it nonsense or absurd. But is the undergraduate student, with 
limited background in the literature, in a position to evaluate either the 
adequacy of the interpretation or the comments? To the reviewer, for 
example, it would seem that the discussion of cultural determinism found 
in this book might easily give a false conception of the topic, particularly 
in the discussion of invention. 

The volume, in short, raises the fundamental question of textbook 
presentation of a wide field of social theory in summary form. What par- 
ticular framework is employed for the synthesis seems somewhat second- 
ary in view of the more basic question of whether or not even Senior stu- 
dents can get a comprehension of what social theorists have written with- 
out reading the theory itself. 


M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Foundations of American Population Policy. By FRANK LORIMER, ELLEN 
Winston, and Louise K. Kiser, for the COMMITTEE ON POPULATION 
STUDIES AND SOCIAL PLANNING OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
SocIAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 
Pp. xiii+178. $2.50. 

This book discusses the ‘‘scientific foundations of a population policy 
compatible with a democratic form of government.”’ In the face of a de- 
clining birth rate, a “‘stationary population at a constantly rising level of 
living” is the alternative preferred. To achieve the economic gain, how- 
ever, there must be an increase of productivity and income in the less 
privileged classes, conservation of natural resources, stimulation of pri- 
vate enterprise, and expansion of public works and services. To remove 
the reproductive differential now favoring the lower social strata, advan- 
taged individuals must be brought to desire more children, handicapped 
individuals fewer children. Adequate education must be carried to every 
community. By making contraceptive knowledge generally available, all 
parenthood should become voluntary. The expense of children should be 
reduced, where needed, by grants of cash or kind, and medical care must 
be provided. 

The broad values underlying the authors’ argument are thus economic 
and cultural improvement through the whole population. They believe 
that it is easier to accomplish this for a stationary population of the pres- 
ent size than for either an increasing or a decreasing population. They 
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admit that our expanding economic habits can be readjusted only with 
difficulty to this new population situation, but they regard a readjustment 
as inevitable, and thereafter they see a permanent gain. Their position is 
opposed to the recent contentions advanced by certain Swedish econo- 
mists in favor of a growing population but it seems to this reviewer to be 
the only one that makes sense in terms of arithmetic. 

There is an explicit assumption that the proposed program will be car- 
ried as far as may be within the American ideology and system of govern- 
ment, but no farther. 

To attain a stationary population, educational and economic devices 
are suggested. While there is much evidence that these would reduce the 
birth rate of the disadvantaged classes, there is little evidence that they 
would increase that of the advantaged classes. 

The book is apparently intended only to raise broad issues and make 
broad proposals. For this reason, the chief conclusions may appear to be 
little more than academic platitudes. Just how the advocated goals are to 
be realized is left vague, although it is at this point that one would expect 
most of the practical difficulties. Nevertheless, such discussions would 
seem to be an indispensable part of the evolution of an American popula- 
tion policy, and it is to be hoped that from them the general pattern of 


such a policy will gradually emerge. 
T. C. McCormick 
University of Wisconsin 


Population: A Problem for Democracy. By GUNNAR Myrpat. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp.xiii+237. $2.00. 


This little volume is devoted to a discussion of the philosophical con- 
cepts underlying the field of population—optimum size, increasing versus 
decreasing population, differential fertility, etc_—rather than to the pres- 
entation of statistical facts. Since the author is most familiar with these 
problems as they are manifest in Sweden, much of the discussion centers 
about that country. 

The first sections of the volume briefly review the history of population 
theory. The relationship of Malthus’ theories to the social and economic 
experiences of the day is brilliantly set forth; similarly, the changing 
ideas of population concepts since Malthus are related to changes in the 
entire social structure. This presentation of the role of population theory 
is admirably done. 

The subsequent sections of the book, which attempt to prove that a 
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decreasing population is detrimental to the welfare of Sweden, seem less 
well done. After arguing that for any given country there may be more 
than one population size which will afford a maximum average level of 
living, Dr. Myrdal tries to prove why a stationary rather than a decreas- 
ing population is preferable for Sweden (and most of the other European 
countries). These arguments appear plausible for a country such as Swe- 
den today. Whether they would hold up under changed social conditions 


is, however, problematic. 
A. J. JAFFE 
Bureau of the Census 


Adventuring for Democracy. By W1LBUR C, Puttups. New York: Social 

Unit Press, 1940. Pp. xli+380. $3.00. 

The story of this book is the growth of an idea—a plan for com- 
munity organization in an urban environment which culminated in the 
so-called Social Unit in Cincinnati. The growth of the idea is the growth 
of the author and his wife Elsie, who start with a fresh and radical ap- 
proach to the social problems revealed to Mr. Phillips in his role as news- 
paper reporter. Having begun as avowed Socialists, the Phillips’ seem to 
have been drawn by their attempts at practical social reforms, away from 
the position of the Marxian class struggle into the struggle against the 
social inertia and vested interests of the current political scene. 

In spite of its intriguing style one has certain questions in regard both 
to the several attempts to organize neighborhoods for their own advance- 
ment and to the recurrent failures to achieve permanent results. How 
much of this failure rested on accidental and perhaps personal factors 
bound to be found in any such experiment? How much of it rests upon 
more basic conditions in American urban culture? Can neighborhood or- 
ganization of any sort be the answer to the dilemma which confronts de- 
mocracy in an urban setting? This experiment is one of many—variously 
organized and never more than partially successful. The settlement move- 
ment in its most vital form had some of this purpose. Community councils 
for this avowed end dot the country. The so-called ‘‘area project” and the 
‘‘Back-of-the-Yards”’ project in Chicago are variations of the same theme. 
Some of them settle down into rather stereotyped incrusted forms, some 
flourish for a while and then blow up in mutual recriminations. Some 
achieve certain results in limited ways. 

So far no form of social organization has succeeded in bringing into 
large city communities in any permanent form the vitality of democratic 
control to which we nostalgically look back in the New England village. 
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Perhaps the answer lies elsewhere; perhaps we shall find it in some form of 
the social unit type. At any rate, it is one of the most persistent and 
most significant problems of American community life. To that problem 
this book makes an interesting and valuable contribution. 


GRACE L. Coyle 
Western Reserve University 


The Patient’s Dilemma. By Hucu Cazsot, M.D. New York: Reynal & 

Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. x+ 284. $2.50. 

Social scientists who wish to understand the complex technical and 
institutional developments in health services have much to gain from this 
book. So have young medical men who wish to find careers that run with 
current social trends, rather than against them. So have those who seek 
practical programs. It is of considerable significance that a physician of 
such professional distinction as Dr. Cabot should, in the climax of his 
career, enter the fields of social interpretation and public policy, both 
through such practical plans of voluntary health insurance as he is now 
carrying forward in Massachusetts and through such bocks as The Doc- 
tor’s Bill (Columbia University Press, 1935) and the present volume. 

This book reviews “‘the impact of scientific discoveries on modern 
medical practice,” the technical and the social elements in good medical 
care, prices versus costs of care, the professional and economic advantages 
of organized or group medical practice as compared with traditional prac- 
tice in individual private offices, the “search for medical security,” the 
relations of various methods of financing medical care to the maintenance 
of high professional standards, and the part of voluntary and of govern- 
mental agencies in shaping medical care today and in the future. Dr. 
Cabot is always so forthright as to provoke some disagreement, but he is 
clear and incisive enough to elicit understanding. Those familiar with 
public administration may be inclined to discount some of his suggestions 
regarding governmental organization in relation to medical services, but 
he displays, as few American physicians have, an appreciation of the 
major influence of general public opinion upon medical institutions and 
services, and of the balance of scientific, institutional, and economic fac- 
tors which are shaping new medical dispensations in our time. 


MIcHAEL M, Davis 


Committee on Medical Economics 
New York City 
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Problems of Modern Society: An Introduction to the Social Sciences. By 
Paut W. PausTIAN and J. JoHN OPPENHEIMER. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938. Pp. xii+571. $3.00. 

Any citizen who would read this work carefully would undoubtedly 
learn a great deal about the world in which he lives and acquire a more 
balanced view of many controversial matters. On the whole, the authors 
have given a clear, concise, and interesting presentation of their subject 
matter; they have selected their quoted material intelligently and have 
integrated it well. They have provided as supplementary aids provoca- 
tive questions and topical bibliographies for each chapter. 

But the volume does not, as its subtitle claims, constitute ‘‘an introduc- 
tion to the social sciences.”” The problems presented are not, in general or 
in detail, problems in any of the social sciences. In fact, the authors make 
no attempt, not even in their last chapter on “The Social Sciences and the 
Student,” to differentiate a social problem from a sociological or other 
scientific problem or to provide a basis for differentiating the aspects of 
the problematical situations discussed that are of interest to the particu- 
lar social sciences. Nor will study of this volume give the student even a 
modest body of general, systematically interrelated principles such as an 
introduction to the social sciences should give. To be sure, some prin- 
ciples are implicit in the textual materials, but they are always incidental 
to the main interest in the concrete staff and are never picked out and 
pointed up. The volume is not likely to give the student a correct orienta- 
tion in the social sciences. 

Unfortunately, it may in some cases accomplish another purpose which 
the authors (like most authors of ‘‘problems”’ texts) explicitly avow (p.v); 
it may persuade the student to “reach a considered solution” of these 
complex problems. The ultimate aim of all the social sciences having been 
thus apparently achieved, why should the student bother his head about 
further courses in the social sciences except as other social problems than 


those here considered may appear? 


C. W. Hart 
University of Iowa 


Public Policy: A Yearbook of the Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University, 1941. Edited by C. J. FrrEpRicH, EDwArD S. Ma- 
SON, and PENDLETON HERRING. Cambridge, Mass.: Graduate School 
of Public Administration, 1941. Pp. viiit+458. $4.00. 

The principal part of the second volume of the annual yearbook of the 

Graduate School of Public Administration is devoted to budgetary and 

fiscal problems. The range is wide—from a study of the relations between 
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the Bank of France and the French government to an appraisal of the 
purchasing procedures of American governments. There necessarily en- 
sues a certain lack of cohesion, which is emphasized by the title of the 
second part—defense problems and miscellaneous. The difficulty is in- 
herent in a publication devoted to the various special topics of a faculty 
and graduate student body such as the Littauer School, as contrasted with 
the normally more closely knit program of a research institute comprising 
a director and a staff. But in diversity there is interest as well as some 
disunity. 

The common thread running through many of the essays is the rela- 
tionship between public budgeting and the public economy: the place of 
the budget in the social structure. Contributions such as these pull budget 
literature out of the sometimes sterile depths into which budgeteers have 
occasionally wandered. Papers on budgetary symbolism, the investment 
budget, deficit finance, and the effect of governmental expenditures and 
tax withdrawals upon income distribution, 1930-39, to select those most 
specifically related to the major consideration, are of broad theoretical 
and general value. 

Sandwiched between the two mojor divisions of the book is a brief 
but important contribution from Arnold Brecht—three short papers, of 
which two restate Dr. Brecht’s analysis of the ‘“‘independent” agency and 
the government corporation. 

The valuable survey of military planning in Captain Nelson’s article, 
‘“‘Administrative Planning for National Defense,”’ contains many insights 
into problems common to military and civil administration. An assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of this military experience by one who is “‘in the 
family” would have been eagerly welcomed by the reader; Captain Nel- 
son does not hesitate to refer to the breakdown of some planning enter- 
prises and to the caustic conclusions of General Johnson Hagood, as 
well as to some notable achievements, but he concludes, too briefly, 
with a simple verdict of “‘useful.”’ 

The second volume of Public Policy confirms the expectations of the 
first. We look forward to the varied products of the Littauer workshop 
which will comprise the third volume in this important series. 


LEONARD D. WHITE 
University of Chicago 


The Planning Function in Urban Government. By RoBERT A. WALKER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 375. $3.00. 


There are local planning agencies in about 1,200 American communities. In 
addition there are about 400 county planning commissions, a number of regional 
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planning agencies, and state planning boards or commissions in most of the 
states. 

The planning movement really started in this country after the World’s Fair 
of 1893 and progressed through three fairly distinct stages, the first being the 
period of the “City Beautiful” movement. It was followed by the “City Prac- 
tical” idea, which gave way for the present stage where the city is being planned 
as a social and an economic unit. 

With this history of planning, Mr. Walker found that “urban planning 
agencies have, in practice, fallen far short of their potential usefulness.” Most of 
the planning commissions are made up of citizens, serving without compensa- 
tion. The author’s finding was that “‘the independent, unpaid citizen planning 
commission is not satisfactorily executing the planning function at the present 
time.” On the contrary, “planning is one of the staff functions and should be 
attached to the executive office.” Where planning has succeeded in this country 
its success is largely the result of the development of the planning commission as 
a staff agency, irrespective of its formal relationship to municipal government. 

The book is based on an actual field study of some thirty-seven cities through- 
out the United States, visited during a period of a year. It is by far the most im- 
portant critical study of the planning function in urban government that we 


have had. 
WALTER H. BLUCHER 


American Society of Planning Officials 


The United States Senate: What Kind of Body? By HENRY LEE Myers. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance & Co., 1939. Pp. 125. $1.50. 


Henry Lee Myers, who served as a United States senator from Montana from 
Ig11 to 1923, uses this little volume of reminiscences as a means of airing his 
ethical and political views. To him the doctrines of states’ rights, the separation 
of powers, the independence of the Senate, judicial review, and free enterprise 
are sacred, and the modern tendencies toward the concentration of powers in 
Washington, D.C., the growing ascendancy of the President over Congress, the 
increasing subserviency of the Senate and the Supreme Court, and the expansion 
of governmental functions at the expense of private industry, are greatly de- 
plored. Senator Myers has a strong nostalgia for the good old days when sena- 
tors were indirectly elected, labor unions were weak, Negroes knew their place, 
businessmen suffered under few governmental restraints, and congressmen were 
not so completely cowed by pressure groups and the President. Senator Myers 
denounces the congressmen who serve special interests, but in a later section he 
points with pride to his success in saving Montana reclamation projects. The 
book presents some interesting sidelights upon the United States Senate, par- 


ticularly during World War I. 
HAROLD F. GOSNELL 


University of Chicago 
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Propaganda and the American Revolution, 1763-1783. By Putitre Davison. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+460. $4.00. 


The basic framework of Dr. Davidson’s exhaustive analysis of an immense 
propaganda literature is largely that of the persons and agencies involved: 
lawyers, preachers, pamphleteers, songsters, teachers, merchants, mechanics. 
This is not to say that he has been unaware of the purposes, problems, and inter- 
ests of the two sides, Whigs or Patriots, Loyalists or Tories, or that he has ig- 
nored the bearings on his material of present-day studies of the technique of 
propaganda and its role in the social process. The sociologist will find in this 
admirable study the only thoroughly documented account of the status of propa- 
ganda a hundred and fifty years ago. He will note that except for the greater 
present awareness of its importance and new techniques for which technology 
and psychology are responsible, the earlier propaganda strikingly resembles 
that of our own time. The sociologist will also be interested in Professor David- 
son’s analysis of the function of propaganda in the American Revolution. The 
propagandists representing the provincial ruling class succeeded in identifying 
the interests of this minority with inchoate but rising national hopes, in articu- 
lating nebulous opinions during the early stages of the movement, in providing 
“the compulsive ideals which led to concrete action,” and, subsequently, in 
discrediting the counterattacks of fumbling Tory propagandists. Professor Da- 
vidson does not attempt to measure precisely the effectiveness of patriot propa- 
ganda in relation to the effectiveness of French aid, military leadership, British 
mistakes, and “chance.” But the student of the elements in the revolutionary 
process will welcome the scholarly and exhaustive documentation back of Pro- 
fessor Davidson’s conclusion: ““The national ideals of American life, slowly ma- 
turing through the colonial period, thus came clearly into the consciousness of 
American people through the effects of war propaganda.” 


MERLE CuRTI 
Columbia University 


Organized Anti-Semitism in America: The Rise of Group Prejudice during the 
Decade 1930-40. By Donatp S. Stronc. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 191. $3.00. 


Brief pictures of eleven anti-Semitic organizations are given in this volume; 
one hundred and ten others are named. The German-American Bund is covered 
in nineteen pages, the Silver Shirts in seventeen, the Christian Front in fourteen. 
The data come mainly from the McCormack Committee reports, the Dies Com- 
mittee investigations, publications of the anti-Semitic organizations, and an 
unnamed confidential source which the reviewer happens to know is reliable. 
The data have the limitations which are implicit in viewing hostile organizations 
from the outside. 

The theoretical contribution of the book is negligible, the theories of Lass- 
well, which are not used critically, serving to order the material. The interest in 
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the facts about the organizations rather than in theory is clear in the summary 
with which Dr. Strong closes the work. 


In summary, the 121 anti-Semitic organizations that have appeared in the United 
States in recent years are products of the depression, the repercussion of Hitler’s rise to 
power, the slight growth of revolutionary sentiment, and the belief that the New Deal 
is “‘Communistic.” These organizations are far less formidable than they seem to be; 
many of them consist merely of a fanatic and a letterhead. Their members are drawn 
primarily from the middle-class. Though some individual wealthy persons have con- 
tributed to these organizations, the economic élite as a group has ignored their existence. 
The sources of funds most commonly used are dues and the sale of publications. The 
skill in propaganda is only moderate. 


The book is to be commended for giving an ordered presentation of an im- 
portant recent phase of American life about which facts are difficult to secure. 


ALFRED SEVERSON 
Drake University 


Problems in Prison Psychiatry. By J. G. W1Lson and M. J. Pescor. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. Pp. 275. $3.00. 


Here is the sound sense and straight talking of two medical men who had 
much experience before they became chief medical officers and psychiatrists in 
penal institutions. They set forth their views mainly in terms of psychiatric 
classifications of prisoners, giving an enlightening discussion of what they think 
can be accomplished with them. The figures which they give for different types 
and for recidivism are familiar. It is doubtful whether the 60 per cent who are 
not reckoned as recidivists are really reformed. 

A note of pessimism creeps in as the value of imprisonment is stated in gen- 
eral social terms. Yes, it has its values because it promotes “a sense of social 
solidarity,” and serves to fix in the public mind certain standards of behavior. 
It is worth something as a deterrent but not so much as if punishment could fol- 
low quickly on the commission of a crime. Prisoners reap some benefits through 
improved health, better education, and increased vocational skills, but “refor- 
mation when it occurs seems to be incidental to prison life, rather than de- 
pendent on it.” The authors thoroughly believe that the enforcement of good 
habits during prison life falls very short of preventing a repetition of crime— 
“Change of character is necessary for reformation.” Habits of thought are in- 
volved and these cannot be altered by prison life. Reformation must come from 
within and cannot be forced on anyone. 

The writers question the results of psychotherapy in prison. They are much 
more in favor of extending probation as a method of control, together with 
psychiatric treatment. They believe in more thorough studies of the criminal 
before sentencing, so that judges might order certain types of individuals con- 
fined for long periods. 

Again in this book we find great emphasis upon the “‘psychopathic”’ prisoner, 
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although the difficulties of classification are acknowledged. Prolonged segrega- 
tion is advocated. Indeed, several types of abnormal criminals should be held 
over long periods for the protection of society—‘‘approximately one-fourth of 
the men now in prison should remain there indefinitely.” 

The reviewer could dwell on other matters of interest and some statements 
that are debatable, but particularly for sociologists it may be said that here is an 
honest presentation of facts as seen by two conscientious observers. They have 
been engaged in no experimental methods of treatment and they offer no easy 
solutions of the problems of criminality. 

The book can be highly recommended to prison people on account of its con- 
crete suggestions for prison management and discipline. 

There is a skort introduction by Dr. W. L. Treadway, also of the United 
States Public Health Service, and an appendix of five pages giving landmarks 
and dates in the development of penal practice. 


WILLIAM HEALY 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 


Culture Conflict and Crime: A Report of the Sub-committee on Delinquency of the 
Committee on Personality and Culture. By THORSTEN SELLIN. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1938. Pp. 116. $1.00. 


One of the outstanding approaches to the problem of crime causation—culture 
conflict—is in this little book of 116 pages subjected to a rigorous examination. 
After an introductory chapter on “Criminology and the Way of Science,” the 
author sets forth “a sociological approach to the study of crime causation.” 
Here the weakness of the legal definition of criminal behavior is analyzed and its 
essential irrelevance for the study of crime set forth. As a substitute the author 
proposes the far more inclusive concept of the “violation of conduct norms.” 
“Conduct norms,” he says, ‘are found wherever social groups are found, i.e. 
universally. They are not the creation of any one normative group; they are not 
confined within political boundaries; they are not necessarily embodied in law.” 
Such norms should be classified according to their ‘“‘resistance potentials” which 
are measured by the severity of the penalty visited upon their violators. These 
norms not only exist objectively, but they become parts of the personality pat- 
tern of the individual. The crucial question is, then: What are the personality 
elements which exist in the violator and do not exist in the conformist; what is 
there in him that overcomes the group resistance? The norm may be wholly 
lacking in some individuals; it has no significance in accidental violations; two 
conflicting norms may be present; and finally an individual feels “complete 
group resistance” to his behavior where he possesses only one norm of behavior 
for a given life-situation. A brief and penetrating analysis of the procedure of 
existing studies of crime causations is followed by classification of the forms of 
conflict of conduct norms. Here is an accurately critical discussion of researches 
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made on the criminology of foreign stocks in the United States, which has been 
our standard area of study of conflict of cultures. The book closes with a scheme 
of classification of possible types of studies in this field. 

Despite its small bulk this work exposes clearly what seems to the reviewer 
to be the central problem of criminology as the science explaining ‘‘criminal’”’ 
behavior. The student in this field can get here a more direct and usable ap- 
proach than in many volumes of a more imposing bulk. 


C, GEHLKE 
Western Reserve University 


Criminal Youth and the Borstal System. By W1Lt1AM HEALy and BENeEpIct S. 
ALPER. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. vii+251. $1.50. 


The reader will find this an able and comprehensive study of the famous Eng- 
lish system for dealing with youthful offenders. 

The book opens with a brief but arresting discussion of the inadequacies char- 
acteristic of the present systems for dealing with young offenders in the United 
States. Having set forth the problems and failures inherent in our correctional 
methods and institutions, the authors devote the rest of the book to a description 
and an evaluation of the Borstal system. On the basis of the materials pre- 
sented the reader is led to conclude that the Borstal system is considerably bet- 
ter adapted to the successful treatment of youthful offenders than most of the 
current systems existing in the United States. 

The book ends with a brief discussion of how the main features of the Borstal 
system can be incorporated into the Youth Correction Authority Act recently 
(1940) adopted by the American Law Institute. The authors believe that the 
widespread adoption of the provisions of this Act plus the establishment of the 
commendable features of the Borstal system would do much in creating an in- 
telligent and adequate American system for dealing with youthful offenders. 


E. D. MONACHESI 
University of Minnesota 


Delinquency Control. By LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1941. Pp. xiv+447. $3.50. 

The main thesis is that a streamlined civilization needs streamlined methods 
for controlling delinquency, which is the old familiar culture lag hypothesis 
breaking out again. The author assumes that experts can find the solutions and 
that the public will tolerate them. The principal contribution for sociology of 
delinquency is his analysis of deviant behavior and the community pressures 
causing it. This analysis is a unified systematic approach to the etiology of 
delinquency, although it sidesteps the difficult matter of demonstrable proof. 

The book bears throughout the stamp of the author’s own ingeniousness, not 
the least of which is phrasing. Special mention should be made of his Delin- 
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quency Prevention Rating Form, which enables interested members of a com- 
munity to test the readiness of local facilities for delinquency control. 

The major weakness of the book is found in its face-value acceptance of 
dubious estimates, results of follow-up studies, and professed functions of de- 
linquency-control agencies. The book is written in a very newsy attention-hold- 
ing style of a sociologist who was once a newspaper man. It is by far the best all- 
around statement of the problem of delinquency control. 


WALTER C, RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


Public Opinion in a Democracy: A Study in American Politics. By CHARLES W. 
SMITH, Jk. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Pp. 585. $3.00. 


Professor Smith’s book is what it sets out to be, an introduction for under- 
graduates to the study of public opinion and its relation to the process of govern- 
ment. It contains the usual chapters defining public opinion and propaganda 
and others dealing with communication media such as newspapers and radio. 
In addition there are chapters customarily found only in books on political 
parties but which are certainly relevant to the subject with which Professor 
Smith deals. There are some notable chapters not usually found in books of this 
kind, namely, those on “Rabble Rousers,”’ Patriotism and Radicalism,” ‘‘Sec- 
tionalism,” and “‘Public Opinion and the Supreme Court.” There are, on the 
other hand, some omissions which are hard to understand. I find, for example, 
no mention of motion pictures or commercial advertising. The underlying the- 
oretical and psychological problems involved in any analysis of public opinion 
are neglected entirely or treated only superficially. But these defects are com- 
pensated for by a popular style and a fine sense of proportion which runs through 
the entire volume. The author is strong on description and rather weak when it 
comes to analysis. He does an excellent job of telling what various groups and 
individuals do to influence public opinion. His two concluding chapters on “‘Ed- 
ucation for Citizenship” and ‘“‘Democracy Challenged” should be read by every- 
one concerned with the future of democratic institutions in this darkling world. 


PETER H. ODEGARD 
Amherst College 


Education for Social Understanding. By GAYNELL HAWKINS. New York: Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. 207. $1.25. 


In spite of its title this little book is actually about social work and social 
workers. Miss Hawkins begins by saying that social work is about as cohesive 
as the Balkan states. Her book follows the pattern of those popular presentations 
of international questions by omniscient reporters who take a swing around a 
country and go home to write their impressions. Many of her criticisms are 
valid. Some of her praise is well placed. However, to a person in the field both 
seem to be a hit-or-miss result of casual impressions of persons, agencies, con- 
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ferences, and literature. At times these are colored by a very obvious and under- 
standable irritation at social workers and at other times by an attempt to do 
them justice. The result of this process for a reader who is also a social worker 
is to remind one of the remark of a child quoted by Ludwig Lewisohn, ‘““My 
father says there are lots of nice Jews.” 

In a period when many of her criticisms should be given serious consideration 
by social workers and when adult education and social work should be co-operat- 
ing with mutual respect, it is unfortunate that this subject of education for social 
understanding could not have received a more searching and well-tempered 
treatment. 


GRACE L, CoyLE 
Western Reserve University 


Pascua: A Yaqui Village in Arizona. By EDWARD H. Spicer. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xxx+319. $3.50. 

A group of 429 Indians, mostly Yaquis but in part Mayos and Mexican- 
Yaqui mixtures, living in a small village on the outskirts of Tucson, Arizona, are 
the human material of this book. Life in Pascua is described by Dr. Spicer in a 
manner which gives the reader a feeling for it, not merely a knowledge about it. 
Especially good are the accounts of the economic life, the kinship structure, the 
ceremonial sponsorship structure, and the ceremonial groups and activities. 
Historical background, material culture, and population statistics are described 
less fully but with sufficient detail to provide the necessary framework for the 
relationship structures. 

Pascua is not, however, mere description. Prior to his research Dr. Spicer had 
learned that these Indians had been absorbed into the American economic struc- 
ture while yet maintaining a ceremonial life imported from Mexico. The prob- 
lem he formulated was that of discovering the nature of the integration of “an 
economic system developed in one culture with a social and ceremonial system 
developed in another.” The conceptual scheme which appears to be the con- 
scious theoretical framework is that of functional inconsistency or disunity as 
formulated by Radcliffe-Brown. The conclusions reached as the result of the 
study have led Dr. Spicer to make something of a restatement of Radcliffe- 
Brown’s hypothesis. He sees resolution of the inconsistency through the with- 
drawal of individuals “either into the old system or out of the society” rather 
than through cultural change. 

The study is somewhat unusual among anthropological monographs in that 
there is explicit acknowledgment of both a problem and a conceptual scheme. 
The reviewer’s only criticism is that there appears to be some confusion between 
functional integration and integration according to what Sapir has termed a 
“system of unconscious meanings.” 


Wellesley College 


FLORENCE KLUCKHOHN 
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A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford District, Vol. 11: Local Administra- 
tion in a Changing Area. By the SURVEY COMMITTEE OF BARNETT HovseE. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 494. $6.00. 

The social survey as a technique of investigation has long been especially 
characteristic of English procedure. The present volume ably carries forward an 
excellent tradition. It is a detailed exposition and analysis of the social services 
and the problems in the fields of education, the relief of distress, health (includ- 
ing the physically and mentally handicapped), sanitation, public utilities, and 
town and country planning in the Oxford District. The latter, which we would 
term a metropolitan area, includes, in addition to the county borough of Oxford, 
sixty-six parishes and two municipal boroughs which lie within ten miles of the 
city and appear to be within its sphere of influence. The administration of the 
social services, both statutory and voluntary, in the area is the keynote of the 
book. National legislation under which local responsibility functions also enters 
the picture. The Survey provides a factual basis for promoting adjustment and 
for planning. It is a sound illustration of social science in practice. 


Maurice R. DAVIE 
Yale University 


Slava Bohu: The Story of the Dukhobors. By J. F. C. Wricut. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. Pp. x+438. $3.50. 


Shaker Adventure: An Experiment in Contented Living. By MARGUERITE FEL- 
Lows MELCHER. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. x +3109. 
$3.00. 

The Dukhobors of Canada and the Shakers of this country are both of inter- 
est as sects truly at war with the mores. The Dukhobors were—and some of them 
are—utter pacifists, communists, and antinomians. The Shakers were com- 
munistic and celibate. Wright’s account of the Dukhobors is detailed and lively. 
One gets a good impression of the stormy inner conflicts of the sect as well as of 
conflicts with the world. Mrs. Melcher’s account is done in soft colors; a little 
too soft, considering that the Shakers sought to exorcise sex as well as private 
property. 

Although both accounts are accompanied by bibliographies, neither foot- 
notes any references to the sources used. Neither shows that its author has 
any fundamental conception of the nature of sects or of the important problems 
of human personality and social control upon which the course of such sects 
might throw light. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 
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ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE’ 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, Everett K. Wilson, and Erich Rosenthal. The numerals and letters 
appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the following scheme of 
classification : 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory ft) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLaTION AND HuMAN EcoLocy 
II. Soctat PsycHoLocy a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. SoctaL ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 

6) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


418. Die Altersgliederung des minnlichen Zweiges der souverinen Geschlechter 
Ende 1935 [The Age Composition of the Male Branch of the Royal Families by the End 
of 1935].—The male members of the European royal families, as defined by the Al- 
manach de Gotha, amounted to 351 in 1841, increased to 430 in 1890, to 445 in 1925, 
and decreased to 426 in 1935. An analysis of the age composition as of 1935 shows that 
a low birth rate within the nobility and the exclusion of children that are born in mar- 
riages between nobles and commoners have resulted in a surplus of deaths over births. 
The high percentage of noblemen who are not married will make for a further decrease 
of the group. Among many social factors making for the decay of the nobility, the mor- 
ganatic marriages between royalty and commoners are the most damaging ones. Thus 
by the end of 1936 the House of Romanov had fifteen male members, twelve of whom 
were married, eleven of them to spouses not belonging to the nobility —Franco Savorg- 
nan, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXVII (1937), 16-22. (IVa.) E. R. 


419. Ostpreussen und sein Wanderungsproblem [East Prussia and Its Migration 
Problem].—The problem of migration has always been of central importance to East 
Prussia. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the kings of Prussia tried to 
increase its population through immigration. For some time the population increase in 
East Prussia was twice as high as that of the Reich, but, starting in 1871, from 12,000 
to 18,000 people left East Prussia annually. They migrated mostly to the new industrial 
Rhine and Ruhr districts. A special tabulation of internal migration shows two distinct 


«Since the editors are trying to bring up to date the abstracting of significant 
articles since the termination of the Social Science Abstracts, occasionally there will be 
abstracts of articles published several years ago. 
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features: (1) 80 per cent of all migrants go from rural to urban areas within East Prussia 
and (2) 20 per cent emigrate from East Prussia into the Reich. A large percentage of 
those who leave East Prussia are not born there and often migrate back to their place 
of origin. This indicates that East Prussia has not succeeded in holding its newcomers 
permanently. While in former times it was unanimously held that the large East Prus- 
sian estates were the cause of the migration, it is now believed that the estates do not 
cause the migration and that the establishment of peasant farmsteads would not pre- 
vent emigration. It seems that religion is a factor associated with the migratory be- 
havior of the East Prussians. While there is hardly any emigration from Catholic 
counties, the Protestant counties suffer heavily from migration.—E. F. Mueller, A lige- 
meines statistisches Archiv, XXVIII (1938), 436-53. (IVa, b.) E.R. 


420. Die erste Arbeitsbucherhebung vom 25. Juni 1938 [The First Tabluation of the 
Labor Passports on June 25, 1938].—By 1938 the results of the 1933 census were no 
longer valid, owing to the changes in the economic structure of the Reich. A tabulation 
was therefore made of the duplicates of the labor passports which are kept in the Em- 
ployment Offices. Information sought included (1) the distribution of laborers and 
white-collar workers over twenty-seven employment categories covering about two 
hundred categories by sex and by age; (2) the extent of employment in trades different 
from the originally acquired skill; (3) the availability of the passport holders for the 
trade groups in which there was a considerable labor shortage: farm hands, miners, met- 
alworkers, and building workers; (4) the distribution of workers over fifty-seven fields 
of economic activity; and (5) a tabulation of workers by regions. An analysis of the 
age composition shows that 68 per cent of the male employees are from twenty-five to 

ty-four years old, while 43 per cent of the female workers are under twenty-four years 
of age. Nineteen per cent of all employees are white-collar workers. Twenty-two per 
cent of all female workers are white-collar workers, as contrasted with 17 per cent of 
the males. While the number of persons engaged in agriculture and truck farming de- 
clined as compared with 1933, the number of employees in the metal industries, forestry, 
mining, chemical industries, and building industries increased considerably. In those 
industries that are devoted to the production of consumption goods the number of em- 
ployees varied only slightly.—Richard von Valta, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, 
XXVIII (1938), 401-21. (IIIg.) E. R. 


421. Three Aspects of Regional Consciousness.—Regionalism may be regarded as 
the expression of a tendency in European thought appearing in three forms: the rise 
of the political and social movement known as regionalism, the development of the re- 
gional concept as a technique in geography, and the emergence of the “regional novel.” 
Regionalism proceeds from a reaction against centralized government; it approves cul- 
tural activities away from the capital. Only in Spain and in France has regionalism 
any real vitality. Spanish regionalism arises from diversified geographical, racial, and 
linguistic characteristics; French regionalism, from an intellectual protest against cen- 
tralization. Areas like New England and the South are of a larger order of magnitude 
and are not comparable with European regions. The interconnection of natural re- 
source areas and metropolitan centers, the co-ordination of hydroelectric power and or- 
ganizations transcending old divisions such as the Federal Reserve Areas suggest that 
regionalism offers more than a possibility for the geographical basis of society. The 
regional concept in geography is primarily a technique for the study of geographical 
data. There has been a tendency for interest to turn from analytic to synthetic treat- 
ments and a growing realization that there are few “natural” regions—that almost all 
have been changed s human habitation. Braun considers the goal of regional geog- 


raphy the explanation of the transformation from Naturlandschaft to Kulturland- 
schaft. The awakened interest in locality is evidenced in the output of regional novels 
in European literature after the middle of the nineteenth century. These show absorp- 
tion in a given locality, similarity in use of human material of the laboring classes, and 
treatment of the everyday life of the locality. This synthesis of place, people, and work 
is suggestive of Brunhes and Le Play.—F. W. Morgan, Sociological Review, XXXI 
(1939), 68-88. (IVa, b.) E. K. W. 
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422. A Note on Method of Establishing the Connection between Economic Condi- 
tions and Crime.—Scientific investigation has given rise to the dualistic theory attribut- 
ing crime to a combination of individual predisposition and environmental influence. 
In the controversy between the anthropological and sociological schools of criminologists, 
the latter have concentrated on the economic aspects of environment. In such studies 
it is necessary to examine not only the rate of change in the general standard of living 
but also the intensity of the change in a particular class, while criminal statistics must 
be so constructed as to be strictly adapted to the ideally compiled economic class and 
must accurately record the criminality within this class. Such detail is probably im- 
possible of achievement but suggests as close an approximation as possible. It must be 
recognized, too, that the same economic process oe. inflation) may operate in one 
group to inhibit, in another to stimulate, crime. The concept of criminality also presents 
difficulties in that even the figures on legal criminality are subject to variance, as they 
are derived from police records, judicial statistics, or records of persons convicted. In 
general, the value of a crime rate for index purposes decreases as the distance from the 
crime, in terms of legal procedure, increases. Criminality may be regarded in two as- 

ts: its static and its dynamic aspect. In attempting to ascertain a causal connection 

rom a correlation, it is necessary to determine and differentiate other factors which 

might have any influence on criminality during the period studied. The elimination of 
such factors, while giving more ground for supposing a real causal connection, does not 
preclude the necessity of explaining why criminality increases as a result of economic 
crises. Changes in the psychology and social behavior of the individual being occasioned 
by changes in economic conditions, and the way in which these psychological changes 
could in their turn lead to crime, must be indicated.—L. Radzinowicz, Sociological Re- 
view, XXXI (1939), 260-80. (Va, 6.) E. K. W. 


423. On Terminology.—This article proposes to illustrate differences in usage of 
sociological terminology and to make proposals toward eliminating variant usage. So- 
ciologists differ as to whether the term “society” should denote persons, relationships, 
or both and as to what marks the boundary line between the social and the nonsocial. 
Dealings, mutual awareness, and willed relations have been variously regarded by so- 
ciologists as the distinctive marks of society. “Group” and “community” are likewise 
points of conceptual variance. “Community” may signify a territorial basis, as with 
Ginsberg and MaclIver, common conventions and traditions, as with Cole, or an in- 
voluntary bond of physical heredity and environment, as with Ellwood. With regard 
to the meaning of “‘association” there seems to be substantial agreement that it in- 
volves voluntary, purposive co-operation. Of terms denoting relationships between per- 
sons, modes of thought, feeling, or behavior, “‘institution” is an ill-defined and over- 
worked term. The various definitions suggest two questions: (1) What is the sociologi- 
cal connotation of the verb “to institute’? (2) What do we institute? To institute may 
involve customary behavior becoming (a) recognized as such, (b) recognized as licit, 
(c) commended by public opinion, (d) expected by public opinion, and (e) made com- 
pulsory. As to what is instituted, various definitions suggest a threefold division into 
(a) ideas, with accompanying emotions or established ideas; (b) behavior and actions 
including rites, ceremonies, etiquettes, routines, and festivals; and (c) relationships so- 
cially recognized and approved, as the family. “Society” should be kept as the most 
comprehensive sociological term, meaning a number of persons whose lives affect one 
another substantially, together with their relationships and their set modes of behavior. 
“Group” is preferred as a generic term qualified, as by “religious,” to describe numbers 
particularistically bound together. “Community” is better applied in adjectival than 
in substantive terms and is a matter of degree rather than of kind. Groups are more or 
less communal, and insistence on a territorial basis is unnecessary. “Social institutions” 
may be defined as all recognized and approved relationships with their relevant ideas 
and behavior. Where past ways are followed unconsciously, the term “mere custom”’ is 
suggested. When recognition, discussion, and some sense of appropriateness come, we 
have to do with “social usage.” When social usage becomes a mark of relationship, it 
passes into institutional behavior. Incomplete conceptual analysis has been in part 
eliminated in recent years. A remaining difficulty, that of variant usage, remains to be 
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corrected for the most part by American sociologists, since they form the great majority 
of sociologists using the language.—Henry A. Mess, Sociological Review, XXXII (1940), 
50-63. (Ia.) E. K. W. 


424. Villages, Tribal Markets, and Towns: Some Considerations concerning Urban 
Development in the Spanish and International Zones of Morocco.—The Spanish Moroc- 
can zone may be divided into three parts: (1) in the southwest are the Arabs who were 
originally nomadic stock-raisers; (2) in the southeast are Arab and Berber nomadic 
pastoralists; while (3) in the remainder are the sedentary Berbers, most of whom have 
always been primarily cultivators. The population is grouped by biological families 
(man, wife, and offspring); while clusters of joint families (the biological family, broth- 
ers, male descendants, and their families) form the villages. Trading is not done in the 
villages but at weekly markets near a good spring or well, near a tribal shrine, and gen- 
erally within a day’s return walking distance from all villages within the tribe. The 
market place, although in no sense a center of settlement, is a center of varied services, 
from legal work to cobbling, a meeting place of friends, and a news center. Of the nine 
towns in the area, Alcazar alone seems to have evolved in any way as a response to the 
needs of surrounding rural society. It seems reasonable to assume that the particular 
kind of native cultural conditions and especially the ephemeral weekly tribal market 
institution is a principal cause of the relatively small number of urban settlements of 
the market-town type. The recent establishment of military centers located by the 
Spanish near these weekly market places suggests the probable development in the di- 
rection of urbanization under the influence of the new garrison market-towns.— Walter 
Fogg, Sociological Review, XXXII (1940), 85-107. (IIIg, IVb, c.) E. K. W. 


425. The Fertility and Mortality of the Population of Palestine.—The average an- 
nual increase of population in Palestine was 4.8 per cent per year from 1922 to 1938 and 
is today the world’s highest recorded increase. Discounting about half the increase as 
due to immigration, the rate remains extremely high. This increase is due to a high net 
reproduction among the Moslem community and a favorable age composition among 
the Jewish community. The Moslem gross reproduction rate of 3.33 is paralleled only 
by that of the Ukraine thirty to forty years ago. Palestine’s Moslem mortality is found 
to be high compared today with Europe’s, owing to infant mortality; but it is fairly low 
compared with other non-Western communities. From these two factors there results a 
high rate of increase. The rapid increase among the Jews is due to the age composition. 
Jewish fertility is comparable to that of the more prolific European and colonial coun- 
tries. Also, while Jewish mortality is not unusually low, it compares favorably with the 
most advanced countries of the world today. The persistence of these population trends 
would result in a marked fall of the Jewish proportion of the population with the passage 
of time.—Rita Hinden, Sociological Review, XXXII (1940), 29-49. (IVa.) E. K. W. 
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The paper by Robert H. Lowie on “The 
Transition of Civilizations in Primitive Society” 
was presented at the Fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the University of Chicago. Dr. Lowie, 
professor of anthropology at the University of 
California and an outstanding authority on 
primitive cultures, points out that primitive cul- 
tures are no more static than advanced civiliza- 
tions. 


The history of the development of science 
offers a fertile field for sociological investiga- 
tion. The factors which made for the develop- 
ment of modern science are analyzed by Dr. 
Edgar Zilsel in his article on “The Sociological 
Roots of Science.” Dr. Zilsel, a former Rocke- 
feller Fellow, now with the Institute of Social 
Research at Columbia University, is the author 
of a number of papers dealing with this topic. 


In the article on “Marriage and Divorce 
Rates in Wisconsin, 1920-35,” Thomas C. Mc- 
Cormick, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Douglas W. Oberdorfer, of Ohio University, 
show the effects of the depression years on Wis- 
consin marriage and divorce figures. In connec- 
tion with their primary thesis the authors de- 
velop an interesting technique for indicating the 
various elements that played a part in the de- 
cline of the Wisconsin fertility rates. Several re- 
lated papers dealing with marriage and fertility 
have been published by Dr. McCormick and his 
associates. 


The article on “The Social Integration of 
Selected American Cities” is an attempt to de- 
termine some numerical indices for the degree of 
integration in our urban centers. Robert C. 
Angell, professor of sociology at the University 
of Michigan, is following in this paper certain 
hypotheses suggested in his book on social in- 
tegration. 


In recent years scientists in various fields 
have been disturbed by a tremendous growth in 
the amount of printed material in the various 
disciplines. A critique of such excessive publi- 
cation and a suggestion indicating how it might 
be curtailed appears in the article by T. Swann 
Harding on “The Sad Estate of Scientific Publi- 
cation.” On the basis of his years of experience 
in editing scientific publications, Mr. Harding is 
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E. A. Ross writes: ‘‘For some days 
I have been leisurely traveling 
through Deep South. I feel that it 
would rank in a best five field 
studies in American society that 
have appeared in the fifty years 
since I gave my first university 
course in Sociology. It is a book to 
be not only devoured, but chewed 
and digested. It offers the soundest 
and most exhaustive analysis of 
class hierarchy and description of 
class characteristics I have ever 


‘Deep South is the first presentation 
of the class structure of contempo- 
rary Americans that I am quite un- 
able to see any fault in. I attribute 
much of its success to its anthro- 
pological approach. 


“IT hope that every student of So- 
ciology in this country will make 
the acquaintance of Deep South. The 
objectivity of this study, its free- 
dom from emotional tone, make it a 
model for future social research.”’ 


Marcaret Mean, in a long review 
in the New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 
7, Says: 

‘*A book that the socially 

literate must read at once.”’ 


Deep South 


By ALLISON DAVIS 
BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
and MARY R. GARDNER 


Directed by W. Ltoypy WarNER 
$150 
The University of Chicago Press 


“realistic analysis” 

“painstaking survey” 
“entertaining style” 

“useful background information” 
“product of scholarship” 


THE AMERICAN 
EMPIRE 


Edited by WILLIAM H. HAAS 


Northwestern University 


Needed data on Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
the Panama Canal Zone, and Alaska. 


“The closing chapter on ‘Manifest destiny’ in 
eater America is a realistic analysis which 
eserves careful reading by critics of the so- 

called American imperialistic adventures."’ 
CHESTER LLOYD JONES in American Econom- 
ic Review 
**.... a painstaking survey which should go 
far towards informing the American public of 
regions which must be increasingly the daily 
concern not only of statesmen but of every 
plain citizen." WILLIAM G. FLETCHER in 
the Yale Review 


“The history of each unit, the character of its 
people, its climate, its physiography, its re- 
sources, and its future economic and political 
prospects are all outlined in such an entertain- 
ing style that the book reads more like a story 
than like a text. It contains an enormous 
amount of geographic and economic data.”’ 
W. S. BAYLEY in Economic Geology 


“To the soldier, it is useful background infor- 
mation, as well as interesting reading.’’ The 
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“In fine, it is a product of scholarship, not a 
technical manifestation thercof, waa for a 
thoughtful general public which it deserves to 
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especially well qualified to discuss this whole 
problem. 


Although, in general, cultural contacts with 
the whites have been disastrous for the Indians 
of the Pacific Northwest, there still exists tre- 
mendous variability between the tribes of this 
area in regard to their degree of social disorgani- 
zation. A discussion of this topic, grounded in 
firsthand field experience, is presented in the 
paper by Norman S. Hayner of the department 
of sociology, University of Washington, on 
“Variability in the Criminal Behavior of Ameri- 
can Indians.”’ Dr. Hayner indicates the extent 
of this cultural variability and offers some ex- 
planation for its presence. 


The influence of migration on fertility has 
been of considerable interest to demographers 
as well as to sociologists. In his article on “The 
Influence of Immigration on the Birth Rate” 
Arnold M. Rose indicates that for a specific 
group of immigrants from whom data are avail- 
able, the Italians in Chicago, fertility in the 
United States was higher than in the country of 
origin. Mr. Rose, formerly a Marshall Field 
Fellow in the department of sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is now assistant to Gunnar 
Myrdal in the latter’s study of the Negro in the 
United States. 
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